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INTRODUCTION 


It may sound cynical to say that this report is a piece of opportunism, but 
such u the case The idea of a realistic examination of the public library service 
and its needs is not a new one. The Survey of 1956-7 was a beginning. Those 
who planned that survey had Hoped that the descriptive accounts of various 
districts would be followed by an intensive study of the different phases of hbrarv 
work — that a scries of committees, armed with the very considerable material 
gathered during the Survey and supplementing this as proved necessary, would 
be able to issue detailed constructive reports affording guidance and stimulating 
better standards of serstee The work was commenced For example, one 
committee devoted much time and thought to proposed improvements in library 
legislation But the period following the Survey was overshadowed by the 
controversy created by attempts to secure internal reforms While the L A was 
still arguing fruitlessly about its constitution and its educational syllabus, to the 
neglect of other more important considerations for which these internal reforms 
would have ptsed the way, the war cimc and to many it seemed then that dis- 
cussion of any forward pohev for librarianship must await better, more leisurely 
times The war brought us own problems and difficulties which had to be faced 
both by the members individually and by the Council and the Emergency 
Committee in succession 

But, once we weie able to settle down to the normality of war, such as it is, 
two mcscipihlc I lets imcigcd One was that war-time conditions demonstrated, 
as never before, the essential value of the library service Librancs did not 
become less hut more important The other was that however destructive war 
might unfortunately prove in many respects, it was dominantly a constructive 
force — at least that we had to view it as such if we were to maintain the will to 
win We were and arc fighting not merely to retain or regain the things wc had, 
but to earn the opportunity for the better things that we hope to secure after the 
war, things not only or largely matcnil but things also of the mmd and of the 
spirit Since, then, wc ficht not for “ a world fit for heroes ” but one fit for 
ordinary people to live in freely and fully, we find our inspiration and our justifica- 
tion in the idea not of reconstruction alone but of revivification The immediate 
and invaluable result of this attitude of mind is that w e are, as a nation, not content 
with hoping for a better post-war world , w r e feel that it is urgently necessary to 
phn now for that future This impulse has been evidenced in all phases of life 
Doctors, scientists, educationists, administrators, economists— all have turned 
their attention to post-war programmes The need has never been forgotten by 
this Association Occasion illy a critic would suggest that this was not the time, 
but to most of us it was only too clear that this iiat the time, and that if wc waited 
until after the war we should be too late Events wall move rapidly when peace 
comes The post-war period will present grave problems If the opportunities 
are not to be lost, as many of them were after the last war, the utmost vision and 
foresight is demanded Added to this is the fact that libraries themselves will be 
necessary elements in the reconstruction of most other things , people then will 
need, more than ever, the services libraries can give If libraries arc not them- 
selves speedily put upon a sound basis ,hty wail fail in their duty to a recon- 
structing society The critics also murmured that wc cinnot now guess what 
will be the circumstances of the immtdntc post-war world That may be true. 
On the other hand, however, the fundamental values and conditions oflihrarianship 
will remain and if its organization is sound, and if its philosophy is well founded 
and widely accepted, it can better adapt itself to these post-war circumstances 
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than if it remains ill-organized and uncertain as to its responsibilities and 
opportunities , 

The future of Lbrananship must, of course, rest as always in the hands of 
every member of the profession and of library authorities Planning alone is 
not enough The plans must be implemented and this is a task not for a 
committee or an Association, but for every individual Nevertheless the duty 
of exploring the field and giving concrete expression to a programme is one that 
can, and indeed must, be delegated to a few Having prepared such a programme 
they can present it for the consideration of members at large If tht.se then accept 
it, librarianship can move forward united Until such a programme is presented 
the aspirations of the individual members will remain unco-ordinated, lacking 
in direction and largely ineffective 1 

Sitlsfied tint it w is tiietr sluts to ittempt the preparation of such a programme 
llic members ot the 1 tnergency Committee of the Lihrary Association were 
exercised as to how the task could be under! iken Conditions have been such 
as to compel them to adopt a method which I mvseif certainly regard as far from 
ideal The normal course would have been to set up a strong representative 
committee W'hich w'ould have taken evidence — much on the lines ot the 1924 
Public Libraries Committee This 'eemed quite impracticable, all potential 
members of such a committee were men and women with war-time duties too 
pressing to permit of regulir attendance Moreover, unless t,.c committee had 
engaged in a considcnble amount of “field work” their findings might well 
have suffered from the same defect as the 1927 Leport This, for all its many 
virtues, has at times a strange unreahtv , due largelv to its reliance upon statistics 
and statements as distinct from first-hand knowledge 

Wisely or unwisely 11 is ohvioush not for me to say, the I'liiergcncy 
Committee decided to take an opportunity that presented itself for attaining at 
least a prelmunarv mvcsligttnm file results are embodied in this report 

The opportune arose in this way As is known to members, early in the 
war the L A had endcav oured with some success to organize the transfer of books 
for children from cvaev.ation to reception areas, it also sought, wuh some if 
very slight success, to secure grants for this purpose front Government funds 
Among the many war-time nutters thit came forward were a few requests for 
assist mcc, mule by overpri'sed teeeptum uithotlties These ilso were received 
by the C irncgic United Kingdom 1 rust, which sought the advice of the Library 
Associuion, is uw is dear that thew ir-time needs of local authorities were closely 
related not only to their pre-war standards but also to their present abilities to 
serve , moreover, it was by no means clear that it was cither practicable for the 
Trust to give such help or lcgitmiateh within ns province to do so The 
Tmergenry Committee, while kccnlv desirous to be of service not only to the 
Trust, which has long been so valuable a factor in library development, but also 
to the libraries concerned, felt lhat without a thorough investigation of conditions 
in general it could not wisely make .any recommendations It felt also that such 
an investigation would provide much of the first-hand infonnition needed for 
the consideration of a post-war policy In this view it was later strengthened bv 
Tcqucsts, from one of the Blanches and from several members, lhat such a pro- 
gramme should be prepared Consequently it decided to ask me to devote six 
months to a study ol vv ir-ttmc conditions and post-war possibilities The 
Council of the Citv of Westminster was asked to release me from my duties as 
City Librarian for that period, a request to which they most generously agreed 
I would express here my deep personal gratitude for this Whatever benefit 
others may or may not gan from mv «urvc\ and report, I know that I myself 
have gained a great deal — a better understanding of librarianship and everything 
for which it stands, an enhanced faith in its potentialities and, above all, the help 
and friendship of very many of my colleagues 

The Carrcgic United Kingdom Trust has added another to the many debts 



that librarians hip owes that body by defraying the coat of this investigation. 
Here I would make the position of the Trust quite clear. Its primary interest 
in the undertaking is that the Emergency Committee should report to it regarding 
war-time problems. It would be wrong to say that the Trust is not interested 
in the wider ppst-war aspects of the report, because the Trust is, fortunately for 
us, interested in every aspect of librarianship But in this particular case its help 
must not be taken to imply either that this report has been written at its behest 
or that the Trust is contemplating any policy of assistance to library authorities 
on the lines of its previous benefactions or otherwise. It has, in brief, enabled 
the Association to carry out an investigation of war-time problems and permitted 
it at the same time to utilize the information thus gained for a wider and different, 
if related, pio|ect Tor the general imcstigation and post-war programme the 
Library Assoeiuion is alone re ponsihlc 

1'or the actu ll report here presented, however, I would make it dear that I 
alone am responsible This is a personal report, incorporating the impressions 
and views of one man, it is not ihe joint work of the Emergency Committee 
or any other committee of the Library Association and unless and until it receives 
approval it has no " official ” status Whether, and to what extent, the Associa- 
tion w ill in fact endorse the views and support the re -ommendations of the report 
is entirely a matter for the Association itself to determine 

The time available has not been sufficient for me to make as extensive a 
survey as 1 would have wished or, when writing my report, to have any aim 
othei than rhu ol saying bluntly what I had to say So I can only envy and not 
emulate the polished, lucid style of tht 1927 Report None the less I am satisfied 
in my own mind tht* I could not have armed at any conclusions essentially 
dull rent fiom those I here present no matter how long 1 had devoted to the task , 
otherwise I would not state them The deficiencies and needs of the library 
service arc too obvious to leave any honest and informed person in doubt The 
reforms suggested ire all matters to which our attention had been given long 
before this present survey was undertaken 

I have, however, endeavoured to see and hear as much as I could The 
work ha. fallen into two stages— the exploratory stage and the preparation of 
the report Re ulcrs may care to know the general principles u| on which I 
w 01 ked 

In the exploratory stage 1 sought (a) to study and rcstudy the material available 
at the Librarv Association’s Information Department, including the replies to the 
questionnaires we issued to all libraries last June, ( b ) to see a cross section of 
urban and county libraries of differing types, (<■) to meet a number of librarians 
working in different fields and under varying conditions and discuss with them 
their views on their own work in particular and on librarianship in general, and 
(r!) to invite communications on any germane matters from any members who 
weec w vllmj* thus to help me — and many responded In addition, the Association 
org iru/ed a senes of meetings, one m every Branch area in England and Wales, 
and one in a convenient centre m eich of the regions not served by Branches 
At all these meetings the frank and constructive discussions, to which all present 
were able to contnbutc, proved both stimulating and helpful 1 also had the 
privilege ot attending a meeting of the Council of *hc Scottish Library Association 
When arianging mv visits to libraries I tried not to be guided by any pre- 
conceived notions , I did not “ select ” places because I thought they were good 
or bad or interesting Instead, I planned a scries of journeys which would take 
me into di lerent puts of the country and saw whatever places I could en route or 
xvithin access ol some centre at which I stayed fot perhaps thicc ot four days In 
certain small areas I saw every, or practically every, public library of whatever sire 
or kind Whcicvcr I went — excepting in some of the larger places with which 
I was alreadv not unfamiliar — I saw c.cry department, and often every branch 
In the counties I paid much attention to branches and centres — not only to 



headquarters. A large part of most davs I spent with librarians, either in their 
own premises or travelling from place to place — and we “ talked libraries ” from 
all angles Altogether I saw something of some 150 library systems and visited 
about 350 central and branch libraries and service points This strcnufcus 
programme was only made possible b\ the kindness, consideration and practical 
assistance of c\ cry librarian I met. This is literally true I did not meet one 
librarian v ho did not extend me c\ cry friendship, nor one who w as not completely 
frank and helpful Whatever questions I asked, whatever I sought to see, I 
was happ) to find that m) task was viewed not with suspicion or lack of interest, 
but as an honest .attempt to discover the truth and to co-ordinate the view's of the 
whole profession These colleagues — some old friends, others to wdaom I went 
as a stranger — will never know' how r deepl) 1 appreciate their share in this joint 
task or hou. thur collaboration brought home to me m3 own responsibility to do 
what justice I could to thur united faith in the future of libramnship 

In writing the report l have observed three principles Tirstlv, I have tried 
to be completed) realistic, I have described things as I saw them , I have not 
evaded the unpleasant nor sought to magnify it 1 have assumed that this is a 
report for hbrinans and librarv authorities who have neither need nor desire for 
window-dressing I thtnk that more would have blamed me if I had tried to 
compromise, evade or gloss over deficiencies than will censure me because I 
have said some harsh things Second!), I have taken the view' that mv primary 
duty was that of propounding a policv for libraries in svhich the needs and 
conditions of the service itself received prior consideration That is to say I 
have not been influenced by all the " lfs and ans ” and ancillarv conditions w'hich 
may or mv) not arise to influence our future The doubting Thomases ha\ e 
reminded me that there ma} he changes in local government, in education, in 
the rating system, in this, that and the other If 1 had tried to frame a poke) 
which heeded all these unknown and unknowable elements I should have got 
nowhere Instead I have stated, as well as I mav, whit we want as librarians 
for libraries, though I hive, I believe, provided a scheme suflicicnil) based upon 
essentials 10 be idiptiblc, without se jus sacrifice, to whitcver circumstances 
nu> arise Ihtrdl >f I have prepared a furl) complete scheme, worked out m 
considerable detail lor this I have two reasons, which to me stent most 
important A reeent writer suggests that those who prepare schemes for after- 
thc-war Iibrar) work “would do well to confine themselves to a few cardinal 
principles ” I disagree 15 ) all means let us discover and assert these principles 
The) remain Theoretical, academic and fruitless unless we can show in detail how 
thev can be implemented and what pKcisch then implementation involves in 
organization, administration, personnel and service I hen, surclv we want to 
clear the decks for action Tins report is not meant as a statement of principles 
or a descriptive accoun* or a collection of pious hopes It is intended as the first 
tentative blue print upon which construction can be based If our members 
approve, here is a clear-cut scheme upon which we can at once proceed , if thev 
desire modifications, here are the basic resolutions to which amendments can be 
received If thev disapprove someone will have to set to work again and try 
and find a more accept able set of concrete proposals — and the quashing of my 
proposals will at Ic 1st tell m) successor where not to tre id — if we are to avoid 
merely sitting in conference discussing general principles until the next war 
comes 

Somehow , however I feel that, subject perhaps to modifications, our members 
uj// approve I have talked with so man), >oung and old, and I know how they 
are thinking 

\ct, even if the) approve, the work is but begun We shall at least then 
know exactly U'hat we want Lvery individual member will have to help to the 
utmost, and with a loyalty which overcomes dislike of detail by faith in essentials, 
if we arc then to get it One thing is certain — only a united, loyal and active 
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association can build a better future for librarianship, whatever form that future 
may take. 

May 1 here express my thanks and gratitude to all those who have helped 
life in this work and made it possible for me to undertake it . The Westminster 
Qty Council for granting me leave of absence, Mr, Counc. C P. Russell, Chairman 
of the Westminster City Council’s Emergency Committee, and Sir Parker Morris, 
Town Clerk, for their encouragement and help , Mr W. S. Haugh, Deputy 
Librarian of Westminster, who has performed all my normal duties in my absence 
so ably that I have felt really “ free ” , The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
for its financial assistance and for granting me access to much valuable information, 
and Mr J % llkic.its Secretary , for invaluable advice on a wide variety of matters , 
and to the members of the Emergency Committee of the Library Association not 
only because they entrusted me with the responsibility but for the way in which 
they have made it clear that they wished me to say my say without fear or favour 

I am indebted also to all those colleagues who have helped me, by showing 
me their libraries, telling me thur thoughts and ideals, sending me information 
and invaluable memoranda I would like to mention them by name, but they 
are too numerous , apart from that, since 1 have to cntici/e some of their libraries 
— but never their own endeavours — it would be unfair and unwise to provide 
too detailed an indication of the places I have visited I would, however, like 
to thank one member in pirticuur — Mr W B Paton, Hon Secretary of the 
Scottish Library Association, who arranged every detail regarding my most 
interesting sisii to Scotland 

Above all 1 would thank M* P S | Wclsford, Secretary of the Library 
Assocmion, and Mr D C Henrik Jones, its Librarian Both these gentlemen 
have played a considerable and aiduous part throughout With them I have 
discussed most things in this report— and many more that ate not I have made 
full use of their ideis and their wide knowledge of British librarianship and I 
have been unsparing in my demands upon tlicir time and energies I could not 
have written the leport without their constant, unstinted help They have helped 
me to collate and check all my data If I say that they are not " responsible ” for 
any of the ideas incorporated in these pages 1 mean that for these only I myself 
can accept responsibility, but if the work and thought and enthusiasm that have 
gone to its making were to be justly appoi tinned they should be named as 
co authors I am ilso grateful to members of the Library Association clerical staff 
for manv hours of extra work ficcly and willingly given 
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Chapter I 

THE PURPOSES AND VALUES OF A LIBRARY SERVICE 

Whtrcicr there ii i civilization there mint be boolci, and wherever there are booka there 
muse be libraries England and the British Fmpirc and the United States Jomv that community 
librarus trie in ci cry sense hut that of thtir support, are an essential for the intellectual happinesa 
and welt in. of a fret people (L Stani i r Jasi) 

This report is an attempt to show how far the public libraries of this country 
are achieving the purposes for which they have been established and maintained, 
and to indicate ways in which the standard of achievement may be raised and 
extended It is a manifest necessity, therefore, that both writer and reader 
should have a clear underst indrng of those purposes 

We may regard this matter in both general and specific terms — as to why 
" Wherever there is a civilization there must be books ” and as to how the public 
library ctn assist in the development of civilization by making books accessible 
By *' books ” we mean nil printed, manuscript, graphic and related records by 
which knowledge, ideas and imagination can be conserved and disseminated 
This definition is itself a stitement of the first aspect Books arc not action, 
though they may be dynamic nor thought, feeling or experience They are the 
record of man’s re ictions to his environment m ail its phases They arc not life 
but the representati in of lilt and he who would regard books and reading as 
good in themselves st irts with a funUmiental misapprehension of their function, 
though this is a fiult into which it is easy t > fill Their value lies in enabling 
men to do think, feel and understand better than they could if they depended 
solely on thur tndntdual experience and that of those with whom they were in 
immediate contact Books can abolish time and distance Some matters cannot 
be cmbriced in such forms of record many skills and understandings can only 
be acquired by expeuence and pricticc But a substantial part of the experience, 
achievement and wisdom at the past and the present cm be and is made available 
in books toi all who have the ah lily and desire to use them Vie cannot easily 
deny that it is a good thing that thc\ should be used Such dental is certainly 
not p it t of the policy of modern demoer ttic society Indeed, democracy depends 
upon the umxersal existence of the ability to participate in democratic government 
and its cirdtnil um is to gixe equality of opportunity No other cquilitics can 
ax all it iccess to so important a means of individual development is not full and 
umve rs il 

Hie maintenance of a sound public library service is therelorc as important 
to the community at large as tc> each of its members Failure to provide this 
service is wastclui to the community and to civ thzation — wasteful because proper 
use is not made of th >\c results of experience and thought which arc or could be 
recorded, wasteful because, thereby, those who would find in books the means 
to increased prosperity, satisfaction and happiness are denied this advantage 

The Public libraries Committee in 1917 rclcrrmg especially to the rural 
areas —though the statement is little less applicable elsewhere— said “ In those 
areis where a library service either did net exist, or existed only on a quite 
inadequate scale, the population was placed at a serious disadvantage Not only 
were they ignorant of many of the things which it is a pleasure and a nappmess 
to know, but they wee ignorant oi things that they ought to know for the 
utilitarian conduct of their own afitirs I hey were ill equipped for their duties 
as citizens They had no means of verifying the simplest fact, and were at the 
mtrey of the most unblushing mis statement ’ The Committee then proceeded 



to “ set out the aims which those responsible for a county library policy should 
have m mcw " 

** (i) To relieve the tedium of idle hours quite irrespective of intellectual 
profit or educational gain It is sufficient to satisfy this purpose that the rural 
inhabitant should be rendered a happier (hut not necessarily a more learned) man 
by the prov lsion which is made for him 

44 (u) To secure that the taste for good English which should be acquired 
in the elementary school is kept ali\e and developed bv a provision of good 
literature after school years have ended 

“ (in) To enable the rural inhabitant to acquire without difficulty that 
general knowledge which alone can enable him to appreciate to the full what 
he sees and hears 

** (iv) To impart thit knowledge of public affairs and of the history of his 
own neighbourhood which a citizen must possess if he is to perform with 
intelligence his duties as a member of the community ultimately responsible for 
the government of the pirish, run) district, countv and country 

“ (v) lo provide fault les for the study of the arls, trades and professions 
which constitute the occup it ion of the inhibiting 

** (vi) To remove as far as possible ill obst teles from the path of the serious 
student of any subjtcr ” 

Though thc\ refer especially to the ** rural w inhabitant these aims are 
generally applicable to all forms of public library service They may not be 
completely embracing, but if, b\ implication, they refer not only to adults but 
also to children and to the \ annus classes of people — such as those in hospital* 
in prisons, at sea and the like— for whom specnl provision is needed, they form a 
sound general statement of our objectives 

The present writer has elaborated these purpo es in his book, “Libraries 
and the Public ’ 

“ (<i) Children need those books which will make them awaie of the extent 
of life’s activities and interests and which will stimulate curiosity and the de-sire 
for knowledge and foster the lmapimtive faculties, encouraging the development 
of individuality and that intimate personal resourcefulness which alone is the 
foundation of happiness, they med also boohs to help in their educational 
progresv and, csptcnllv, to broaden its implications 

4 4 {!>) The prudent, in general, needs not perhaps his textbooks but all 
manner of contributorv nnteml — works of reference, texts, sources, books on 
the side lines and imp he at ions of hts stuelus 

“ (r) The more advanced student requires a wide variety of specialized* 
advanceel, out-of-the-way and urn be older material, much of which is not 
obtainable bv am individual, except with great difficulty if at all, saving with the 
assistance of the public libran organization 

“ (d) The sime applies to the scholar, the research worker, the specialist — 
any tine who is t igagul in mdiudu ilt/cd work m\ oh in g access to books There 
arc, of course, the numerous special (non-public) libraries of professional bodies, 
learned and scientific societies and the like We do not suggest that the public 
librarv should compete u irh thc^e nr duplicate their provision , but it should 
supplement and co-operate with them and serve those individuals who, for one 
reason or another, have not access to them 

" (r) All rvpes of vocational activity provoke demands for books and 
information '1 he librarv can help the nxchmic, the artisin, the •diop assistant 
and the derV in their uiilv work, it can keep the executive officer and the 
managerial st iff in toucli u ltli modern practice , it can provide operative, executive 
and business staffs with answers to the innumerable (questions arising in the course 
of their worl The well-stocked and well-staifcd library can improve both 

the eiliciencv of the mdiv idual and the success of the manufacturing and commercial 
firms in its d sinct 
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The library can help to humanize and co-ordinate the vocational 
activities of its readers, by providing material on the conditions — human, 
geographical, economic, etc — which govern production and distribution, and by 
interesting those concerned in the whys and wherefores and the values of their 
work, 

*‘(g) The public library can play a big part in promoting the best use of 
leisure. Books on hobbies, pastimes and recreation of all kinds can be of 
inestimable value 

“ ( h ) Many men have * intellectual hobbies * — interests which may not arise 
from their vocations and which they do not study as * specialists ’ or with any 
ulterior motive — such as local history, genealogy, geology, astronomy and 
innumerable similar and dissimilar matters Since it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that in a machine age most men must seek scope for mental development 
outside their working hours, who can estimate the importance of these 
intellectual hobbles ? 

“ (/) To others * ideas ’ arc of supreme appeal , these can hnd in books the 
material lor speculation on philosophical, ethical, religious, social or scientific 
matters 

“ (y) A large majority of the public are interested in some form of art . 

The library can do much to promote keener enjoyment and appreciation of all 
the arts by pros idtng descriptive and critical books and, in the case of the graphic 
arts, music and literature, much of the actual material of the aits themselves 

“ (JL) The public library can promote true citizenship — of the community, 
of the nation, ot the w orld Know ledge is the basis of sound social co-operation, 
the stimulus ot all reform, the foundation of all morality and the creator of 
tolerance and sympathy 

“ (/) Probably the largest proportion of library use will be that of the 
indefinable cl iss know n as “ general reader ” — those who, without any conscious 
purpose bevond an interest in the world at large (or certain aspects of its life), 
range widely and consistently through various types of literature This 

general re iding serves both as broad, if unsystematic, education and as recreation , 
it increases that common fund of ideas which promotes the sociability and one- 
ness of men , it often leads to purposive studies and it is often a corrective to 
them 

“ (ot) Finally, there is purely and avowedly recreational, ‘ pastime ’ reading 
. , . that is frequently essential as a change and relaxation ” 

Public libraries can provide for these needs by making books available 
This statement has these implications 

(a) hach individual book user must be provided with the books he requires 
for any reason, when and where he requires them 

(b) To select, arrange, make availible and exploit books adequately in the 
interest of users, the service of qualified and experienced library personnel is 
needed 

(r) Each user must have the fullest and most convenient possible access to 
collections of material which he any use as a workshop, from which he may 
select the books most appropriate to his needs, which will serve to introduce 
him to a yet w ider and more varied field 

These three points — book supply, staff and service — embrace the essentials 
of our work Many aspects of etch will he dealt with in the following pages; 
now it is proposed to mention but a few salient matters 

(a) Book supply Viewed cvtensiveh it must be sufficient to meet all 
reasonable demands There are certain Imitations (to be discussed later) to the 
material that should be made available, hut subject to these the book supply should 
be sufficient to meet the needs of readers and to afford facilities for selection 
Viewed intensively the supply available should be such that practically any item, 
no nutter how spiciali/ed, can be provided Above all, the book supply should 
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be closely related to the needs of users. The service should be so organized that, 
on the one hand, there is the closest possible relation between demand and supply; 
on the other hand the supply should be such as to stimulate demand And all 
material must be in a condition acceptable to users Most of the major problems 
of librananship arise from the fact that true book service is individual but that 
the needs of individual readers arc only partly conditioned by the type of locality 
in which they reside It is true that certain demands will surely arise from local 
circumstances It is also likely that a large community will provide a greater 
variety of demand than a small one But it is equally certain that, reader for 
reader, the requirements of those in a small community may compass a wide range 
of material for which there will be some, but proportionately smaller, demand 
Since individual service is the keynote of librananship, though it is manifestly 
easier to cater for the individual in a large community, we cannot be content if 
the resident in a small community is undulv prejudiced And it is highly important 
to remember that this dictum docs not apply only to specialized material which 
may be made available by inter-library co-opt ration schemes, but to ////books 

( b ) Staff If economy and cihcicncy of book supply arL to be achieved it is 
clear that the service must he administered by personnel capable of organizing 
the service, selecting the material, co-ordinating the work of the service points 
and generally ficilitating its use Ijbrary work is not merely a matter of 
cataloguing and class mention, import mt though these may be It consists in 
ascertaining the material needed by reulers, providing it m differing quantities 
and at dillcrcnt places so that it may meet demand, of enabling the user to obtain 
it readily, even of assisting the reader to select and use the books he requires 
Librananship is the art oi making books useful The efficient librarian must 
know readers and know books , he must be proficient in the various techniques 
of his work There must be enough competent library workers to carry out all 
the important and increasing duties of librananship There must be adequate 
means of selecting and training these people and of giving them the necessary 
experience to become efficient *n their work and the opportunity to perform it 

(r) Service The required books must be housed and there must be places, 
suitabU situated, to which readers can go to use them and from which they may 
select those they would borrow At these places the stock must be suitably 
displayed and arnnpid library premises in themselves may hayc no virtues 
except that of architecture attraction, which is not necessinly incidental or 
undcsirihlt The tsscntnl is that thev should be adequate — as storehouses or 
as displiy rooms and workshops — and tint they should he sufficient and so sited 
as to nuct tin reasonable requirements of users What is reasonable may vary 
according to the nature of the demand Two facts remain — that buildings, like 
the books they exist to house, should be properly related to the demand for books, 
and that they should be designed, equipped and maintained so as to facilitate the 
use of those books The premises themselves are nude into libraries by the 
efficient operation of the stiff Good stryicc implies good administration, good 
organi'ation and good housekeeping Further, the hbtary scry ice must in certain 
circumstances even go beyond the provision of actual premises, devising means 
of taking library facilities to those readers for whom premises cannot be 
economically prov ided 

Books, staff and service points arc, however, but the material elements 
They could exist in plenty and yet the libraries could fail to give their full potential 
benefit to the community , they could even be harmful instruments With them 
must go not only an appreciation of their purposes but also an acceptance of those 
tenets which form the philosophy oU librananship — tenets which are inherent in 
an understanding of its objectives 

The first of these is that the library service exists to serve — to give without 
question, favour or limitations It is an mstrument for the promotion of all or 
any of the activities of us readers Therefore, secondly, it must be catholic and 
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all-embracing. Whenever, a* may often be the case became of financial and other 
limitations, it must choose between types of provision, this must always be in 
accord with the value of the services to the individuals requiring them — not 
because of our own idea or opinion of what the demands should be. So, the 
third and all important tenet is that libraries should be “ free in every sense ” — 
not only universally available regardless of a man's resources, but free also in the 
sense that they offer sanctuary to all facets of opinion and all aspects of knowledge. 
It is just because the library could be, and has indeed been, used as a powerful 
propaganda weapon that all who value librananship insist that it shall not be 
so used. 

Thus our freedom has prompted many to think of libraries as “ a great 
instrument and bulwark of democracy ”, to quote one correspondent “ The 
library service ”, he states, “ should be guided by a constant endeavour to realize 
democratic ideals Freedom of thought and opinion, representative control and 
equality of opportunity are fundamentals which a nation worthy of victory will 
preserve in her institutions Nowhere is there greater scope for their influential 
embodiment than in the library service Democracy, rightly understood, is 

a positive creed and its political and social values would be greatly strengthened 
if the library service was planned on national lines to support them ” One is 
tempted to accept this view without question Yet it is not the whole and 
incontrovertible statement of the creed of librananship because it ignores the 
ultimate fact that democracy to he sane must be desired by a people qualified by 
their own understanding to |udgc it and shape its course The words "if the 
library servee was planned to support them ” are the dangerous words 
Spe iking for ourselv IS uc certainly want democracy , we may believe that it is 
the only sound basis for the conduct of human affairs But we do not want our 
libraries to support democracy as a positive creed in opposition to any other creed 
and we want libraries to produce citizens who will be qualified to cboost wisely and 
freely whatever form of government they think best We may have not the 
slightest doubt what their choice will lie That canno* affect our attitude as 
librarians 

Therefore may we not prefer, as the crystallization of our faith, the words 
of another who writes thus “ We library workers exist in our jobs to create 
nholr personalities , that is, person dines balanced in body, mind and spirit — live 
and conscious individuals . Inspired by this purpose libraries will materially 
help to reveal to every person his responsibility for service to his fellow men, 
which alone can be the basis of a new community ” 

'I his purpose of trying, so far as our means and methods allow, to create 
the “ whole personalitv ” is surely accepted, it differently expressed, by a third 
correspondent who is quoted because he reminds us that for all our catholicity, 
freedom anil desire to serve all who can be served there is a distinct difference 
between the library as an indtserimmate universal provider and the library as an 
instrument tor th< creitton of whole personalities — a difference wc shall be well 
advised to observe though wc should not be loo hidebound as to the means by 
which wc may secure the end In his words the library has three purposes 

“ (1) to afford an opportunity for reading those books which foster a full 
and good life 

(a) to provide a source of information 

(j) to enable a person to develop to the fullest extent any abilities which 
he may possess that will be of benefit to society in so far as they 
can be dev eloped by books ” 

This is a clear and acceptable statement One might add that the third 
purpose should include the development of those abilities which will be of benefit 
to himself, but the probable and just answer to this might be that this also should 
be of benefit to society. 



He continues : " if the above are the right aims of a public library it follows 
that it should not (t) promote reading habits that lower the tone of individual 
mentality, (a) foster reading habits that lead to a -waste of mental energy, 
(3) substitute reading for more beneficial pursuits, and (4) substitute reading 
where reading could, but need not, be a substitute. This point about reading 
being a substitute is important, because there is no value in reading as such 
Its -value lies in enabling us to receive ideas and experience emotions which we 
cannot obtain by direct experience Like all substitutes it is seldom equal in 
value to the real thing Who can doubt that it would have been better to have 
com ersed with Socrates than to read about him 5 99 

The warning is a wise one Qualm is more important than quantity The 
circulation of lirge numbers of books regardless of their worth to multitudes of 
people who read them because thev have no appreciation of the true value of life 
or of books is no better criterion ot mental health than is the profitable sale of 
quack medicines evidence of bodilv health — it is probabh evidence of disease 
Such circuhtion may contribute little to the creation of whole personalities but 
it ma\ do much to discredit the circuhtors Nevertheless the librarian must 
avoid the opposite extreme, and he must a\ old betrav ing his own ideals of freedom 
b\ attempting to assert his own ideas and values He must rccogm/c that a 
tlung which 1 ia) be valueless to one man nu) be most helpful to another, that in 
an imperfect worl 1 of imperfect readers there is a place for the imperfect book 
This is a situation much debated between the two camps of those who would give 
evervone what he wants and those who would give each reader onl) the things of 
some constructive value Yet it is not a matter which should be debated , there 
is no real dilemma, because both sides rcadilv accept the criterion that the library 
should not ** promote reading hibits that lower the tone of individual mentality 99 
There arc thus —subject to this reservation — three points to bear in mind (1) 
that it is onl) ncccssarv to choose between types of provision when resources arc 
limited , need the) be so limited ? (2) that the only true education in the 

better use of books is that afforded bv a thoroughly comprehensive supply of all 
types at all service points though this is not an economic proposition so long as 
we must consider the volume of use of individual items and so eater for common 
denominator rather than individual demands, (3) that our ultimate hope 
must be found in the good sense of the people , w c can never make them do what 
they do no* want to do, we can onlv give them the opportunity to do the best 
tint thev find themselves able and willing to achieve These three points mean 
precisch the Mine thing tint our libi irv provision and our book stocks in 
pirticulu must be designed tor one thing and one thing onl) — to provide 
opportumt) If there are people who do not want to become whole individuals, 
influences more potent, persuasive or punitive than libraries will fail to alter 
them But the library can help those who do want, it ma) lead others to want 
— and it may do much to make the remainder less un-whole than they might 
otherwise be 

So we would end this section on the purpose of libraries The) arc purposes 
worth) of our every endeavour , they are purposes clear-cut, complete, eminently 
desirable and attainable, and they are purposes limited, vague incomplete and 
elusive 

c arc willing to try and do the best we may, however little or however 
much it mav signify to any particular individual \\ c have only one determination 
— that libraries shall not fail anvone who turns to them in his genuine need 

There is one further general aspect, a clear understanding of which must 
precede any constructive examination of the librar) service How far do the 
purposes of libraries coincide with, suj^alcmcnt and differ from those of organized 
education * Is there sutficient athnity of function to justify a dose association 
or even an amalgamation of librarian and educationist and of library authority 
and education authority, or are the methods and fields ot operation of both so 
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different m essentials that independence is necessary to each for its proper 
development 5 

. In 1919 the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
“ summed up strongly in favour of the transfer of library activities to the control 
of local education authorities ", but the authors of the 1917 Report, after a close 
analysis of the arguments pro and con, gave a very clear answer to this suggestion 
“ It is along other lines that we should seek for the co-ordination of the public 
libraries with the education system of the country, the lines of co-operation rather 
than subordination " 

So long as we think in terms of our present educational system the justice 
of this reply cannot be questioned To quote from the 1927 Report “ School 
Boards and Education Committees have been working for half a century on a 
conception of education far narrower than the Platonic and have been accustomed 
to think of education in terms of schools ” But, still to quote from the Report, 
“ It is now becoming more and more recognized that education is not a process 
confined to the 5 ears of school or (for those who are so fortunate as to en)oy this 
advantage) university attendance, hut is prolonged throughout adult life, and that 
the State does well to encourage as best it can the continuance of this process 
through adult jears, in order to promote the production of a well-educated 
community If, therefore, we were legislating for a Platonic Republic, with 

the Phtomc conception of education fully accepted by the community (including 
municipal corporations and their electors) it would be natural to consider the 
dcpirtment of education as embracing not merely elementary and secondary 
schools and unuersities but also librat ics, museums, art galleries and perhaps also 
recreationil organizations In this sense the public libraries would come under 
the administration of hducation Committees, but they would be Education 
Committees taking a wider view of their functions than those hitherto generally 
accepted It is, in short, only on the assumption of this wider conception of 

education, and of a tabula rata on which to work, that we could recommend 
placing the public libraries under the control of Education Committees With 
the argument, against placing them under the control ot authorities mainly 
concerned unth and interested in schools we entirely agree Schools and libraries 
are both essential parts of the provision that should be made for the training of 
the citizen Their spheres of action overlap, but their atmospheres arc different, 
and to no body of lesset scope than the Council as a whole, or a Committee 
emisiging all the intellectual aetieities of lelult and juvenile alike, should be 
entrusteel the tesponsilultty of weighing their comparative cl 11ms on the funds 
at the disposd of the community ” 

How far and how soon this “ Platonic conception ” of education will m fact 
secure acceptance in educational circles we cannot guess Recent statements 
regarding post-war educational programmes certainly indicate that many are 
thinking in terms of educational activities which will stretch far beyond the 
confines of the school One writer m The Timer Educational Supplement, for 
example, said recently that “ within the Tbit of this new conception (of adult 
education] come the community centre, the village hall, the cinema, the radio, 
and the public house ” 

Wc can only hope and believe that such extravagant views will not find 
acceptance in responsible quarters Wc do not look forward to a post-war world 
in which eserjda) social and intellectual activities are regimented, standardized 
and formalized or where the art of living is robbed of those joys which arise from 
free will and inconsequence in order that all should engage in a seriously deadly 
process of adult education Education has a great deal yet to achieve within its 
normal legitimate present and future boundaries , it will be a grave mistake and 
a public danger il those boundaries are pushed too far into the defences of 
individualism Education is a means and not an end No man is the better just 
by being educated . he mav be much worse, much less useful and happy He is 



the better for education when, and only when, he is thereby enabled to live 
fruitfully, usefully and as an indi\idual. We learn to walk in order to "go 
places ”, not to perambulate within prison walls So it is with education ■ When 
it has helped the pupil, young or old, to think and act for himself, to be a free 
indiv ldual in a social v orld, it has achic\ cd its purpose If it persists like an over- 
anxious Ninnv in running alter a grown-up child, either the child will rudely and 
ungratcfulh tell Nanm not to fuss or the child w ill fail to develop its independence 
and sutler from frustration This view point docs not overlook the great need for 
genuine adult educational activities , just as the child who once needed help in 
order to walk nvu later seek expert coaching in order to run, swim, play tennis and 
golf or fly, so will the adult student seek facilities for specialized, advanced educa- 
tion in all manner of things The fact remains that, whether it is gnen to young 
or old, education must remain fundamentally a process of proudmg mental 
equipment If the education has been imparted wisely the recipient will surely 
have gamed muoi inspiration and guidance as to how best that equipment 
may be empkned But once this guidance becomes explicit rather than 
implicit, once the educationist seeks to sav nkat the pupil should do and think 
r ithcr than to show him bon he can do so, he is entering dangerous and forbidden 
territory 

What has this to do wmh libraries 5 Much It should indicate both the 
similarity and dissimilarity of libraries and education Both arc means not ends. 
Neither has any right to dictate or seek to influence the use to which men and 
women will put their respective services Tor intellectual life in the widest 
meaning of the words the educitionist, as before said, provides — as far as he 
may — the mental equipment, the librarian offers the material equipment The 
educationist teaches how to read intclligcnth, how to reason, how to utilize facts 
and ideas for the achievement of an individual ttsk, he discloses ind stimulates 
the development of natural Acuities and circumst rncts Ihe pupil when the 
educationist sends him out into lite should know that he is master of his fate, that 
he i« — or should and can be — a rational being, living in a socittv, with oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, gifted with imaginative and creative abilities The 
librarian has to provide him with the hooks from which he can gain knowledge, 
by which he can stimulate his intellect and exercise his imagination 

We may say that if the educationist teaches him how to use tools the librarian 
provides the m iterwl from which things cm he made while life itself will determine 
what thing, shall he midc and how they are to be u*cd We are both — let it be 
repeated, lor it is all-import »nt— me ms, not ends Ihus far our functions arc 
sjinilir if difiermt 'Die genuine di * mill trity is disclosed when we note the 
inherent difhrcnccs in method and of imjiut upon society 'Ihe teacher seeking 
to inculcate a skill selects those mxtends and objects for construction which arc 
best suited for that end Ihe handicrifr mister tells his pupils to make a soap- 
dish or a tooth-brush rack not beciusc soap-dishes and tooth-brush racks are 
necessarily deniable things to possess but because by making them the pupil 
learns best how to u'-e his tools to make any other things Throughout the 
educative process, if it is genuine, the primary concern is the development of 
abilities and conscqucnth, throughout, the materials and ends will be governed 
chiefly by thar consideration ho long as he truly educates, the teacher will 
continue this process T he hbnrnn, on the other hand, is not concerned merely 
with the acquisition of skill but with its appheamr He can provide material 
for the student, but mostly he provides it for those who arc no longer students 
If the bridge helw cen the use of mucml for tuitional purposes and its exploitation 
for wider, non-tuinonal ends is to be secure it is surelv wise til'll the two elements 
should be distinct and indcpcndcnr'cvtn if closely allied Moreover — and this 
is a vital difference — the educationist has a preliminary function, the librarian a 
constant never-ending duty The tdi canonist needs but a small part of the 
material, for a short time and for limited purposes , the librarian gives it to all 
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men at all times and for all purposes. Consequently he serves many more people 
in many more ways. 

* Thus one is forced to the conclusion that the work of the library is so different 
tn kind and in scope that, however much the field of genuine adult education may 
expand, any subordination or amalgamation of education and library work would 
inevitably stultify one or both People will not make the fullest, most fruitful 
use of libraries unless they are well educated ; neither will they live physically 
healthy lives, or be good citizens, capable workers or men and women able to 
enjoy their leisure We admit out indebtedness to education , we ask that that 
debt shall become vastly greater But we must insist most categorically that our 
functions are of such a nature as to require full independence and the opportunity 
to devise a machinery for our work which will be as closely related to our purposes 
as the machinery of education should lx. related to its own 



PART II 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 
INTERLUDE 

Since statistics — saving certain which relate to financial factors — have been 
eschewed and because it is fitting that throughout our critical examination of the 
library scrv ice u e should never lose sight of ns importance or of the great amount 
of valuable work that is being done by libraries for all their shortcomings, let 
us repeat and bring up to date the statistical summary given on page 36 of the 
1927 Report 
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B Giurtj Library Authorities only 
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* I igurts for I ni land tnd 3X ales onle , all other figures are lor Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 


As is remarked in the 1927 Report, with less justification than wc can now 
claim, “ this degret of progress, under such difficult circumstances, augurs well 
for the future ” 



Chapter II 


COVERAGE, STANDARDS, TYPES OF LIBRARY AREA 

In this part of the report the writer discusses the British public library service 
as it is at present This discussion is based upon such knowledge of the service 
as he has been able to gain by a general study of conditions and by personal 
survey in the past few months, limited though it may have been, of representative 
libraries of all types covering more than one-fifth of all the library systems m the 
country It must, however, be appreciated that the following observations are 
essentially critical and constructive This is important because, though the 
writer has sought to retain a sense of proportion and to give due credit for good 
achievement, it is his primary intention to give a realistic account of needs and 
deficiencies If, therefore, the following pages seem to be more concerned with 
these than w'lth a recital of the many good features, this is he cause it is just the 
best services themselves that show the need for presiding good facilities every- 
where Indeed the writer has sought, when surveying the various aspects of 
his field, to judge the failures by the successes, rather than according to any 
preconceived notion of his own The standards for which he advocates general 
adoption arc those already attained or sought by the more progressive authorities 
In other words he is not seeking to construct anything tor which the plans have not 
been already clearly drawn up by the best architects of hbnrianship 

Covi'RAGl’ 

The first consideration is, llow far is the country “covered” — how far are 
its people, wherever they reside, able to avail themselves of adequate library 
facilities ? 

1 he Libraries Acts arc “ adoptive ” — that is to say, potential library authorities 
may or may not decide to avail themselves of their powers to provide a library 
servuc Practically every competent authority has done - o , in itself this is 
evidence of universal belief in the need for libraries The fact also obviates any 
need for argument whether the few non-adopting authorities should adopt the 
Acts since if they are in such a very small minority « must indeed be difhcult to 
assert sufficient local grounds for abstention 

Nevertheless the local aulbonhis for 356,881 people have not adopted the Atts 
(populition figures arc pre-war) 

This total is made up as follows 
(a) County Councils which have not adopted the Acts 

Argsllshire 55,119 

Rutlandshire . 17,860 

( 4 ) Areas lor which the county would be the library authority had not the county 
excluded them from the areas for which it adopted the Acts — The reason 
can be traced back to the early, tentative clays of county libraries when it was 
gcncnlh believed that the county service was primarily a rural service 
Such counties seem to have felt either that it was not within the scope of the 
county service to provide for the urban areas within them or that suitable 
provision w is too expensive and loo difficult to be attempted Since the 
county bbr irv rate must be levied on the whole area, and it w culd be unfair to 
lew a rale without giving service, some counties deliberately excluded from 
the irea of adoption certain districts they did not propose to serve — and the 
arc is natunllv concurred, agreeing that they should not be rated for services 
from which they could not directly ‘benefit Most counties did not make 
such specific exclusions as they rcah/cd that it was only a matter of time 
betore they would attempt suitable provision— and meanwhile they did 
whatever was possible and consistent with standards of provision for the 
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county at large. Others have since rescinded their exclusions, 
the following remain 

Nevertheless 

Harw ich (Essex) 

j 2,760 

Cirencester (Gloucestershire) ... 

8,158 

Ashington (Northumberland) 

29,870 

Bcdhngtonshire (Northumberland) 

27,310 

Berw ick (Northumberland) 

.. 12,060 

Gosfo-h (Northumbcrlard) 

20,270 

Hexham (Northumberland) ... 

9 . 0 J 7 

New biggin (Northumberland) 

8,915 

Banbury (Oxfordshire) 

15,500 

Henley -on-Thames (Oxfordshire) 

7.024 

Swindon (Wiltshire) 

60,570 

Mountain Ash (Glamorgan) 

33.700 

Rothesay (Bute County) 

Billscastlc, Billyclire, Ballymoney; Carrickfergus ; 

8,161 

W hitchcad (Co Antrim) 

50,567 
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The to. at was higher very recently as Co Down (population — excluding five 
urban binaries — 164,680) only adopted the Acts in 1940 Strictly speaking 
Westmorland should be included in the list as it has not formally adopted the Acts, 
but it contributes to a joint scheme operated by the Kendal Public Library 

Also it should be noted that ar Cirencester there is a “ public ” library 
maintained In funds from a private endowment, and at Swindon a lib— ry provided 
by the G \V R Mecnamcs 1 Institute Both of these are comparaole with the 
average provision in similar towns 

'1 he “ excluded” authorities can, of course, themselves adopt the Acts if 
they wish But apart from Swindon they arc all so small that it would be a pity 
if the) were compelled to do so The county authorities have a clear moral 
obligation to exercise thur pow ers Although the service given by some counties 
in some ximilir places is very bad, at least the keen reader has some chance of 
obtaining books if onlv by post from county headquarters , these people have 
none, which is a scandalous position 

Adoption of the Acts does not, however, necessarily imply that the acquired 
powers hue been implemented If the position is unchallenged nothing mi) be 
expended or done , if challenged the expenditure of a token sum of a few pounds 
is legally su'hcient to present the county authorities from taking such places into 
the counts >ers ice 

The follow ing authont.es has c “ adopted the Acts ” but done nothing worth 
cons. deration towards implementing them 

WesmouthMB 52,810 

Barnes M B 40,960 

New burn U D 19,570 

Wlutby UD . 11,500 

These four arc independent authorities for the whole areas concerned But 
the talc of theoretical adoption is not complete unless we include those counties 
which have adopted the Acts for the whole county area but failed to make any 
provision in certain places (except perhaps the right of individual residents therein 
to apply to Counts I leadquarters for the books they require, tf they know that 
thes may do so and if such books are available) A list of these places cannot be 
given owing to inadequate information In the tables m the 19)8-9 Report of 
the County Libraries Section there is a column for the number of" Population at 
present not served " This totals 538,981 people But it is not clear on what 
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basis the figures ire, in each county, assessed. Some libraries have regarded an 
area as “ not served ” if it was not provided with an appropriate branch, although 
it was imperfectly served by centres , conversely others have regarded an area as 
“ served ” if its inhabitants could use the postal services of County Headquarters. 
With such diverse interpretations the resulting total is worthless. But if we 
accepted the first definition of service (1 e by appropriate branches) this total 
could safely be multiplied several times. 

Yet a few more of the population are not properly served if (disregarding 
standards of provision) we include those districts where, though the Acts have been 
adopted and some type of service is given, this is only partial We mean" partial ” 
in the sense that the service given is confined to one or other — and possibly the 
least essential — of the generally recognised forms of provision (lending, reference, 
etc ) Wc cannot, for example, truthfully saj that an area has a library service if 
that service is confined to the prosnsion of a news-room and nothing else This 
is true of a feu urban areas Similarly, full service is not asaihble at Bcxhill 
(25,430) and the City of London (9,180), where there arc only reference libraries, 
though thi. 1 itter is served by non-municipal endowed lending libraries (The 
Bishopsgate ind Cripplegatc Institutes and St Bride Foundation) 

Neither can we be satisfied (again rtgirdless of standards) that an area is 
provided with a library service uhen, though there is obvious and manifest need 
for .ulctjti ite, perhaps full time branches, the only service available is that afforded 
by small centres containing some too or so books changed infrequently and open 
only a feu hours per week If we accepted the standard adopted by some counties 
that escry urban congregation exceeding 5,000 population should have at least 
a special library room uith a stock of some 2,000 to 3,000 books open three or 
four days a week, we should have to give a list of places, where this is not provided, 
far too extensive for inclusion in this report Even if wc raised the limit so far as 
to 10,000 the list uould still be long 'J his nutter is discu.sed in Chapter III, 
mcanuhile let us note that over two million people live in towns of this size 
(oscr 10,0003 in count) are i* of Great Brit tin which lack full rime branch libraries 
In othci ciscs, which must be plentiful, theie may be centres somewhere in 
the rural districts or parishes hut they arc so far from hamlets or even villages 
therein as to be quite useless , it is often easier and quicker for a man to go to 
the next town thin to the ncit Milage, though the latter may be geographically 
nearer One cinnot estimate the extent to winch rural inhabitants are so deprived 
of library fitillties 

In towns the problem is scarcely less acute The number of branch libraries 
m an) area, and the distance potential readers must go to visit a branch or the 
central, and the various peculiar geographical and social difficulties in the way of 
proper liluar) use arc all real consideiations when the question of “ coverage ” 
ts being review eel — for the library w Inch the w ould be rLneler cannot visit w tthout 
undue expenditure of time and money cannot be regarded as giving eflcctivc 
library pros tsion To cite but three examples 

“ A ’ has a population ot neirly 150,000, and covers an area of over 9,000 
acres It his onl) two branches anel needs four more 

“ B ", popuhtton about 110,000, area nearly 9,000 acres, has no branch and 
needs at least two (it has built 8,000 working-class dwellings on the outskirts 
within recent )cirs) 

“ C ", population 82,000, area oscr 7,000 acres, is large enough to require 
22 elementary schools hut has no branch library 

The aboyc mentioned mi) be regarded as quantitative limitations Before 
we can )udgc whetler the library service is satisfactory we must know also about 
its qualit) Quiht) is all important since a bad library is of very little value and 
mav be, and often ts, an extravagant pros tsion. The fact remains, however, that 
until there is some form of service within reasonable access of every section of the 
public, questions of quality do not yet in such cases arise 



We cannot estimate with any approach to accuracy the coverage deficiencies 
of the whole country in terms of population Most certainly it is some four 
millions , it may well approach twice that number 

The quality of the service depends upon a great many elements which may 
best be considered separately This is attempted in the following pages, where 
various aspects of provision m differing types of area arc discussed m more detail. 

Types of Library Area 

Until 1919 anv local authority other than a county council could adopt the 
libraries Acts and provide — or attempt to provide — a puhlic library service In 
1919 county councils also were given powers but neither then nor later were the 
counties or anv other authorities given any right to supersede, except by consent, 
authorities which had exercised their powers prior to 1919 Consequently we 
lind an extraordinary range of library authorities — some concerned with only 
three or four hundred people, others serving units of over a million — operating 
over areas of anv thing between .400 and 2,600,000 acres Of the 605 independent 
librarv authorities serving populations and areas between these limits examples 
of all intermediite types mav be found 

The following table shows the number of urban authorities in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in each of the population groups adopted in the 1927 Report, 
as at the commencement of the war 


No of Librarv Authorities in Group 

5 

6 

'7 
5 5 

33 
4 * 

yR excluding Barnes 
)8 excluding Weymouth 
22 
35 

87 excluding Newburn and Whitby 

M 5 1 

(*) 5 * 

Total 507 plus 4 (Acts not in operation) 

(*) Leominster relinquished powers to Herefordshire m 1941 
(h) Quccnborough relinquished powers 10 Kent in 1940; Downpatrick to 
Co Down in 1940 

The count) authorities were in the 1927 Report classified in ** age ” groups 
according to the tear of adoption In the following table the county authorities 
arc arranged according to population as thc\ were in 1939 * 


Population Group 
Over 500,000 

300.000 to 500,000 

200.000 to 300,000 

150.000 to 200,000 

100.000 to 150,000 

75.000 to 100,000 

50.000 to 75,000 

40.000 to 

30.000 to 

25.000 to 

20.000 to 

10.000 to 
5,000 to 

Vnder 5,000 


5 0,000 

40.000 

30.000 
2 5 ,000 

20.000 
10,000 


Population Group 
Oscr 500,000 

300.000 to 500,000 

200.000 to 300,000 

150.000 to 2CO,COO 

100.000 to 150,000 

50.000 to 100,000 

25.000 to 50,000 , , 

Lndcr 25,000 

Total 


No of Authorities in Group 

7 

9 
1 } 

8 excluding Co Down established in 1940 

10 

*5 

1 1 

9 excluding Radnorshire established in 193 9-40 
92 plus z established since 1938-39 
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The size of the unit of independent service as measured by population is very 
material because, inter aha, the authority’s ability to make library provision depends 
upon the amount of money it can reasonably raise for this purpose. Population 
is not of course the sole factor The relative ability will vary considerably accord- 
ing to the wealth of the unit as measured, for example, by the rateable value per 
taput Furthermore, the density of population and the geographical difficulties 
■will go far to making comparable provision for a given number of people expensive 
or otherwise On the other hand, however, is the fact, now universally recog- 
nized, that the cost per head of comparable service normally varies in inverse 
ratio to the size of the unit of service This is partly because the denser the 
population the smaller the administrative expenses per head, as a rule, and the 
sparser the population the higher the administrative expenses per head, 
a condition recogm/cd in the “ weighted population” system of government 
grants-in-aid But it is still more so because every community comprises 
individuals each with his own requirements Some of these requirements are 
common to so many people that, apart from geographical factors, they may be 
shared by a sufficient number in even a relatively small community to cost no more 
than in a larger unit Others, however, are shared by so few that only in large 
units can they be met economically This common denominator is found to a 
varying extent throughout the whole range of library provision 'I he resident in 
a very small village may require material that only one man may want in a large 
citv Such exceptions may he met by co-operattve schemes More important 
is the t ict that to give the average reader access to the general body of literature, 
and to .itlord him adequate opportunity for choice, more books per hundred 
readers must be provided in the small library thin in the large Neither is book 
stock the only clement , for example, the large body of readers can share the 
services of expert staff which the small umt cannot afford to employ at all 

The 1917 Repoit strongly advocated that no unit with a population below 
10,000 should attempt to pi o vide an independent service This view has been 
adopted also by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust This proposition will be 
re-examined here, but we must not be content merely to discover the size below 
which it is normally undesirable to have an independent service Wc must go 
bcvonel that and learn how far the factors which make small units impracticable 
continue to operate in hrger units and the extent to which they militate against 
efhcicncv 

In the following pages the writer describes and discusses various salient 
features ot the library services of today, basing his arguments largely but by no 
means exclusively upon those seen in hts journcymgs He has not confined 
himself, in this section, to description Though certain matters w'lll be treated 
gcncrallv in succeeding sections, it has seemed simpler to intersperse comment 
and opinion as occasion arises in the descriptive context 

County libraries are dealt with first, then urban libraries in si/e groups, 
after that follows discussion of special aspects — departments, premises, hnancc, 
etc. 



Chapter III 


COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

Though the county library systems are all relatively “ young”, most have 
been established long enough for one to judge both the potentialities and the 
limitations of county library service The best countv systems are already in 
the foiefront ; their standards of pros lsion as regards book stock, premises and 
administration, and the wav they give concrete expression to the best ideals of 
librarianship, entitle them to rank with the best urban systems Though the 
worst arc probably not so bad as the worst urban s\ stems, their standards are so 
low as to indicate a very poor appreciation of their obligations 

1 has c personalis seen something of the \s ork of a6 county systems and have 
studied the information as ulihlc re girding others 

County systems are little less y irious thin urbin In population they range 
from 3,171 people to 831,8(8, in net tioin 35,000 icns to 1,614,000 acres, in 
dciisi s ol populition tiom 7 j persona per squire mile to 5,190, anti even 
considering only English counties (lor the dtiltrenccs are grettcr in Scotland and 
\\ ales) in ratcihlc y alue per 1 put from £} 1 to £10 8 Some are predominantly 
ruril in that they scree fees sizeable urh.in congregitions , one is largely urban 
or at least suburbm , others embrace both thickly' populated industrial regions 
and purely rural districts , others arc on the \s hole rural but embrace considerable 
urban areas 

In many of the geographical counties most of the urban population is in 
existing and independent library areas , in a few the rounty library must give 
suitable sera icc to large tow ns which cither had not previously adopted the Acts 
or which have grown up «ince 1919 

Clearly wc cannot accept any necessary distinction between county and urban 
libraries which is based upon a dills rsnet in type of precision — of rural as distinct 
from urbin Tor there are, c\en within the bounds of a single county, many 
examples of urban units which, though independent, arc smaller than others 
screed by the county Conversely, there are several large urban areas scrycd 
bv the counties Thus, though there are 460 boroughs and urban districts with 
populations bcloya 10,000 in couniy library areas, there are 106 in the same 
population group which are independent And yyhereas there arc 154 places of 
oyer 30,000 with independent libraries, there ire 39 in county areas Naturally 
most of the 1 lrge r pi ices ire independent , they hie! sev enl gener 1110ns’ start over 
the counties Yet i seryice cannot be described as * ruril” when it serves la 
toyy ns of oyer j 0,000 , neither can th it of all toyy ns be considered purely urban — 
there i« at least one large city yyuh several “ village ” centres yyithm its boundaries 
The elistinction between the county and the urban authorities is to a considerable 
degree not that of function but the fortuitous one that for some places the county 
council is the library authority and tor others the urban distr’ct or borough council 
Even if it were possible to divide library se'vice into rural and urban the fact 
remains that such division has not yet been achieved and it has yet to be proved 
whether such division is desirable 

The basic method adopted by the county libraries for providing library 
sc'vice consists of (a) a headquarters at which is maintained a reservoir of stock 
from which collections of bools arc sent out to (b) the centres and branches to 
which readers have recourse for selecting and obtaining their normal requirements 
These are supplemented by (r) some form of individual service for “students” 
and others with needs which cannot be met by the normal stocks at centres and 
branches , this scry ice is usually bv post, often it is giv en to callers at hcajquartcrs, 
often it is given through branches and centres Certain counties add to their 
facilities in various ways, e g by van delivery to individuals or fantlies, by a 
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scheme of informal centres known as “ borrower-distributors ”, by co-operative 
arrangements with independent urban libraries, etc 
• The distinction between a centre and a branch has long remained vague; 
the terms are indeed used synonymously in some systems. To facilitate under- 
standing the following definitions were advocated in the 1938-9 Report of the 
County Libraries Section of the Library Association 

" (a) A Full-time Branch is one open not less than jo hours per week, and 
with a trained staff 

“ (b) A Ptrt-timc Branch is one open less than 30 hours but more than 
to hours per week, is housed in premises which are specially fitted and equipped, 
ard are not norm.ilh used for any other purpose, and is staffed by paid workers. 

“ (r) A Centre is a service point cither open less than 10 houts per week or 
housed in premises normally used for other purposes, or in premises not adequately 
furnished and equipped ” 

Ihese definitions are not easy to apply to actual conditions, however, they 
imply the ldnption of stand irds which are not yet generally accepted — eg that all 
full-time ansi put-time branches should he staffed by trained persons, whereas 
theic are instances ot both full- and part-time branches which are staffed by paid 
but untrained staff and by volunteers 

The following definitions might thus be substituted 

“ Til it a Branch is a library , housed in premises set aside for the purpose 
and specially equipped and furnished, housing a stock of not less than 3,000 
volumes and serving a population, in its immediate vicinity, of about 3,000 
people or more, w hcrcas a C entre is any sm illcr collection of books ” 

The question of hours and stalling, though most important when considermg 
the st indard of service given, are not germane to the definition as, for example, 
there is no reason why even small centres should nat be administered by tramed 
paid staff, wlu re IS in reality large full-time branches arc unfortunately sometimes 
attended nnh In untrained volunteers, and, moreover, the actual number of hours 
open must he determined and fudged in relation to the needs of the users 

The salient considerations are how far the branches and centres arc adequate 
to meet the legitimate needs of rcidcrs (a) as regards number, si/c, suitability and 
siting, and (p) as regards the quality of the book stock and the staffing provided 

Clntri s 

The average centre is a small collection of books sent to some place at which 
borrowers may see them and nuke their choice It is accommodated in premises 
used primarily tor other purposes, and, with a few exceptions, managed by a 
volunteer 01 volunteers 

It is accepted in theory that the centre should be provided only where it is 
not practicable or economical to maintain a branch In practice a large number 
of communities are served by centres though branches arc manifestly desirable 
Nevertheless it must be agreed that in some thousands of small, usually rural, 
communities the centre is the only possible provision, though it is doubtful 
whether full attention has yet been given to possibilities for mitigating its 
limitations 

Broadly speaking there are three kinds of centres — “ general ” centres 
catering either for all readers, adult and |uvemlc, or for adults only , centres for 
children only, and centres provided specially for definite groups of people or 
for specific purposes — eg centres at hospitals, sanatoria, convalescent homes, 
lighthouses, prisons, approved schools, technical schools, training colleges 
\\ e will deal here with “ general ” centres 

These have been established in a great variety of places — village halls, church 
rooms, community centres, miners’ institutes, working men’s clubs, shops, public 
houses, private residences, vicarages, council offices, post offices, etc 

A majority are, however, in schools This is due largely to the association 
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of the county Jibrarv movement with the education authority making it natural 
that, to secure development in the initial stages of the service, use should be made 
of the premises and personnel available and under the control of the education 
authorities 

In a great man\ places, however, the school would seem to be the only 
available plicc at which a centre could be established 5»uch circumstances must 
be accepted Moreover, it would be most ungracious and unjust if full tribute 
were not pud to the thousands of teachers who have done admirable work as 
volunteer centre libnrnns, showing therein a tine spirit of public service Here, 
as always m this report, criticism must not be taken to imply lack of appreciation. 
Nevertheless we must ask ourselves whether the school is — given anv alternative 
— the best location for a centre A large majonrv of those countv librarians with 
whom this point was discussed agreed that it is not The) sa) that the placing 
of a centre in a scho )1 creates the impression that it is educational and that it is 
for children rather than ** grown-ups ’ — and the majority of vilhgers, however 
unuisclv, look askance at “ educational M activities and thev do not care to be 
associated with juvenile provisions Furthermore the adolescent on leaving 
school is apt to put aside, as ejuicl U and completed as possible, all things childish, 
including thcrciorc. the librarv As more than one count) librarian asserted, the 
best pi »ce for an adult centre is one to which idults resort for other purposes 

The school also presents practical dithculties Though in minv cases the 
centre is opened throughout the jear, in others it is closed for the long holidays, 
during which the residents arc deprived oflibraiv service And, as in war-time 
a majority of schools are not provided w ith " black-out ”, the hours of opening of 
a school centre are frecjuentlv conlmed to davhght hours, though obviously, 
the librir) cannot be open during school hours \g.un man) schools have 
inulccjuite accommodation for the books and book-cases One has onl) to visit 
representative village schools to realize thir, whether the) were designed 
imdtquatclv long ago or more recenth and with regard for maximum light and 
other educitionil requirements, there is little wall or l.oor space for the proper 
di split of books Having seen boxes of books It mg open on the floors and 
benches of bare villige schools, one cannot but appreciate the gcnuint enthusiasm 
of readers who will go and select their bools under such adverse and uninviting 
conditions } rccjiuntl), the idults never themselves visit the school centres, 
thev read such books as their children take home In such circumstances their 
choice of reading cannot be \er> discriminating , and one wonders what happens 
when their children leave school Where the children (and their parents) live at 
a distance from anv village this mi) be a present convenience, undoubted!), 
howLv r, such people should be served In travelling libraries, or a like service 

'I hue arc seven! in* lances of school centres run 1>> non-teachers (just as 
there ire cxtmplts of ti tellers running centres which are not in schools), but on 
the whole the school centre inij lie the re lcher-lihrarnn The proportion of 
good ic icher volunfeer> is quite .s high as tbit rtf non-teacher volunteers, but it 
w ould be unju t to the te ic* let's th.mselve » to overlook the fict tint, b) md large, 
this dutv is one tb>t is thrust upon them as an additional obligation from which 
it w ould at le ist be impolitic to e.cape It is to their credit that seldom has this 
minimised their interest and hcemc s, but it docs result in there being a ccrtam 
number of inefficient and apathetic librarians who cannot, however they them- 
selves wish it, be removed from an unwanted office unless the centre is removed 
also 

Other av affable centres are not immune from criticism If they are in places 
with definite religious, political or social associations, their work is likely to be 
limited The churcfiman — and we mbst accept the fact without criticism — will 
often not wilhngh go to a centre in a chapel hail and vice versa , the teetotaller 
w ill not go to one in a public house , the shopkeeper class avoids one in a 
miners* institute , men divide go ng to a women's club or women to a men's , 
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even a centre in a private house may fail to give full service because some people 
will hesitate to “ trouble ” the householder — or may not like him ; and the centre 
in«a shop is not liked by those who feel that they ought to buy something. 

The ideal centre is one situated in a non-denominational, non-political hall 
or club such as is used for dances, meetings and whist dmes — or in some general 
community centre Fortunately there are many such places and wherever they 
exist they should, if possible, be used Where they do not exist, though much 
good cm be done in less satisfactory places, we must face the fact that for full 
service we must create our own centtcs, cither actually by the renting or erection 
(in conjunction with other purposes) of suitable premises, or by providing a 
travelling library In this way , in years to come, the library authority may use- 
fully and legitimately contribute to the general welfare of tht village community 
As a rule, with very few exceptions, centres arc staffed by volunteers Every 
year every county library rightly cxpicsscs its gratitude to hose public-spirited 
men and women who regularly give of their time and thought — and again one 
would wish to be associated with this appreciation Most volunteer librarians 
arc, within thur necessiry limitations, good, keen and thorough In the small 
minoritv of cases where they are not, however, the se-vice may, through 
lnefhciencv , slackness, f iv our it ism and the like, suffer seriously Yet, particularly 
in a smill community, it is not easy to remove an unsitisfactory volunteer w ithout 
causing i locil upheaval, and it is not always possible to find a substitute 

The most important limitation of all but exceptionally capable volunteers is, 
however, that the\ are not acquainted with the wider resources of the library of 
which the centre is but a small clement They may be, and frequently arc, well 
read and intelligent people anxious to help and encourage the reader to obtain 
his individual needs, but they cannot have that knowledge of books in general or 
of the technique of sen mg readers which should be possessed by an experienced 
trained assistant 

Moreover, though the need may arise only in exceptional areas, the county 
Ubrarnn hts not the same measure eif control of the volunteer as he would have 
over the paid assistant Some county librarians even find it dilbcult, apparently, 
to persu ule volunteer librarians to adopt simple uniform methods This may be 
weakness on the part of tht county librarian , the extra work and difhcultics which 
result are nevertheless appirent 

'I he tmplc >y ment of paid part-time cent re librarians w-ould not be any solution, 
hov.’evcr On the contrary, the smill sums that would be appropriate would not 
generally attract people of anv greater suitability, but the fact that payment was 
made would serve to climimte some of the very best volunteers who do the work 
as an act of social service and would resent being paid or offered piyment 

On the whole there must be conttnueel reliance tin a considerable body of 
volunteers But at a later stage we will indicate some ways in which their work 
can be strengthened and improved and what steps can be taken when voluntary 
work proves unsatisfactory 

Most centres are open only for one session of two or three hours each week 
(though others are open more frequently) Normally they arc open in the evenings 
though war-time conditions have in places created preference for daylight hours 
(not always pncticablc with school centres or with volunteers working during 
the day) Some school centres open immediately after school time Most county 
libraries insist upon there being a regular opening period but occasionally this is 
not achieved, though it would seem an obv ious essential 

I his limited opportunity for visiting the centre — however unavoidable it 
may be— cannot but be prejudicial to use How many people can be sure of being 
free on one particular c\ cmng each week 3 When thc\ arc not they must borrow 
by proxy or go without books Moreover, unless they arc allowed to borrow 
more than one or two books at a time there must be frequent instances when they 
finish their books davs before they can be changtd or alternatively when they 
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cannot finish their books until it is too late to change them. Bad weather or 
indisposition may also affect their use of the centre 

Generally the books at the centres are kept in bookcases — sometimes, as 
should be the case, provided by the countv, sometimes provided by local effort. 
Elsewhere, however, no proper accommodation exists, the books being kept in 
the boxes in which the) are dispatched This must make choice difficult and 
awkward and is to be deprecated 

Books arc sent to centres from headquarters by one of two methods — in 
boxes dispatched by van, rail, carrier, etc , and from a library van which calls at 
the centre to enable the local librarian to make his selection When they are sent 
in boxes it is usual to ask local librarians to submit beforehand lists of books they 
desire included in the next consignment This is useful up to a point but, in so 
far as their lists represent requests from individual readers, if these are in too high 
a proportion it may follow that the resulting collection will be deficient in general 
appeal Selection from the travelling van which displays perhaps two or three 
thousand volumes ts much better, provided the collection carried in the van is 
well chosen and kept fresh The van picks up the books that each centre has 
finished with, these being incorporated in the van’s stock if in good condition and 
so become available for the next centre visited ’Ihcrefore the quality and 
condition of the stock displivcd deteriorates as the van continues its journey It 
would scern, therefore, that the van should not visit more than four or five centres 
without returning to headquarters (or regional library) for replenishment 

In at least one county the books at the centres had to he called in and returned 
to headquarters before ne new co isignment was sent As this deprived readers 
of any hooks for perhaps two or more weeks it was obviously an undesirable 
procedure 

Books at centres are gcncrullv exchanged three or four times a year. 
Occasion illy ixchanges arc even lev- frequent than this, hut, on the other hand, 
in a few ets s frt'la consignments arc sent .ai shorter intervals One county 
rxchinges tin stniller enures every month As a rule cxrhuigc is carried out 
rcgulirly, bu at two counties visited the hooks wire changed only -when the 
centre lihran ins so requested — surely a d ingcrous temptation to the inefficient 
librarian to allow his centre to become stagnant and useless 

I he number of hooks at each centre is on the whole far too small The 
average apj'cars to he between one old two hundred In a few instances it is as 
low as 10-50 Bigger centres and those in the better provided counties have, of 
course, niiriy more 

Inadequate stocks cinnot promote gooel reading or give satisfaction to 
readers "laic one tvpical centre of 150 volumes — 90 fiction, 50 juvenile, 
30 non fiction, changed ev cry four r onths If the av crage reader reads one novel 
a week and one noi-iiction honk a fo-tnight, this means that he needs 17 or 18 
novels and 8 o'- 9 non-fiction hooks m tbit period It may he possible for him 
to find, from the 90, sufficient novel*- that he is willing to read for lack of anything 
more suitable hut it is cxfemely unlikeb thu he will find 8 or 9 non-fiction books 
on routers in which he is interested Moreover, if there are, say, 50 borrowers, 
the stock available for choice at anv time is sill) further reduced The evil effect 
of inadequate stocks is, however, to reelucc the quality of those supplied, since it is 
necessary to cater for the lowest common dcnnmlnitor of user The better 
counties are alive to this danger, elsewhere it is too easy for the centre to 
degenerate into an agcnce for the distribution of trash The position is aggravated 
when such hooks as are jiro.ided are divided between tveo, three or more small 
general centres in a ill trot that would he much heller served by a branch or one 
large eentie I Ins di i|suion of re fiurres is too frequently encountered, small 
collections being s<_nt here and there — 10 the women’s institute, the miner’s 
institute, the school , the church and tl e eh- gel Assembled in one place the stocks 
might offer some choice , as it is thev are feeble and of little use Local sectional 
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jealousies and vested interests and lack of control by the librarian are the chief 
causes 

The individual reader is of course catered for in all counties by some system 
of personal service, usually postal. As a rule this service is given direct to and 
from the reader and not through the centre. The quality and extent of this service 
varies considerably. In a number of counties it is excellent. The stocks available 
at headquarters are comprehensive and up to date and, as use is also made in this 
connection of Regional Bureaux and the National Central Library, it can truthfully 
be said that here the individual student can get what he asks for. The limitations 
of the service are, however (A) He must know what he wants. The best counties 
are equipped to help him even if he docs not know what actual books he requires 
but states the subject and type of treatment , the worst are not so equipped. 
(B) He lacks facilities for personal choice unless he is able to visit the headquarters 
library, which may be many nulcs away (C) There is little bibliographical 
guidance available , the book-lists published by the County Libraries Section 
(and also those issued by certain county systems) have proved very valuable, but 
they do not go far enough , and the backward counties do not use what is avail- 
able (D) ihe borrower has to pay postage — at least when returning the books, 
if not both w ays It w as pointed out that to refund the return postage to borrowers 
would involve keeping innumerable small accounts This docs not seem a valid 
argument as the Post OlTicc “ Postage Forward Parcels ” scheme could be used 
It was also generally argued that the borrow er did not object to paying the postage 
— on the contrary he was glad to get the service at the price — and that in any case 
it did not amount to sufficient to be a deterrent to use. Of this one may have 
doubts In any case it seems inconsistent with the ideals of hbrananship that 
those using the best and most valuable type of service should be financially 
prejudiced, compared with those who use the least valuable There is the further 
limitation — -which will only disappear when the service is uniformly developed 
and generally ajiprcciatcd throughout the country — that probably a majority of 
ptitentiil users oi this individual scrsicc do not know that it exists 

White ver the reasons may be, the extent of the individual service is not, 
saving in the exceptionally good counties, impressive When wc remember that 
these mdividual issues represent all the books used by readers who arc not content 
with the very limited selections available at small centres and perhaps a few 
inadequate branches, wc cannot feel that the work in the counties quoted below, 
for cximplc, is as vet adequately developed 

In County “A”, with a population of over 100,000, there are only a6o 
individual readers 

County “ B ”, population well over 300,000, sent only 800 books by post 
in a v hole year * 

In other counties the number of special students’ issues per 100 of population 
per annum were 02,09,13,17,23, and 30 By way of comparison 
another county, of not more than average development, issued 17 3 students’ 
books per 100 of population We surely cannot have a high opinion ot the 
educational and cultural work of a county which, excepting the centre supplies, 
only issues two books per 1,000 of population in a year 

The gieat defieiencv of the county service (saving in those few counties with 
good large branches and with hook provision generally above the average) is 
that it is cuher too much top or too much bottom — 1 e special individual requests 
and common denominator reading The provision of good sound general 
material of medium appeal is less satisfactory This defect is shared by most 
small urbans and will be discussed later In this connection, however, it is 
suirpe ted that much could be done if the individual service were not, as is usual 

* Io set this licurc in its proper perspective, there is one Scottish couhty much smaller 
but immeasurable better stocked which itself borrows as many as 800 volumes from the Scottish 
C cntrul Library for Students 
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at present, limited to special material and “ students ” books, but embraced the 
widest possible range of material, including even the better type of fiction The 
quality and quantity of centre provision should be improved — and anything and 
cverv thing which it is not practicable to send to centres should be available 
through the individual service 

Travelling libraries are used in a few counties and would seem to be highly 
successful when operating m appropriate districts, ic those with scattered 
population 

The travelling libra n — a van in which a stock is displayed and available for 
selection (similar to or the same as the van used for direct centre distribution) 
maj operate in one of two ways (a) it mi) go on regular da\s at prearranged 
times to smill pi ices where it acts as an actual centre It has the advantage of 
ottering a much wider selection , it brings the reader into direct contact with a 
trained member of the countv staff The van can also be used to deliver and 
collect books for individual rcidcrs It cannot thus serve anv but small 
communities, however, as thcr*. would be too much congestion Moreover, its 
value as a distributing centre is minimised because Jt must ncccssinly be at many 
places during the day and ofien at inconvenient times These problems are not 
incapable of solution granted sufficient vans and st »lf and an intelligent arrange- 
ment ot the journey s and the hours of vvorV mg ( b ) 1 he van can call at the houses 
of i<-o] ited readers much is the travelling tradesman often serves his customers, 
or male brief hilts at rccogni/cd rendezvous Ibis deliverv can be successfully' 
undertikcn by the same van that is doing centre exchmges Tor example, one 
of the Lancashire Count) vans, in addition to supplying 77 centres, in fine year 
made 16,176 direct is ues to famtlus in outl)ing pirts —striking evidence thit the 
van is both economic il and immeasurable more idv intageous to the reader 

I here is a further type of service used successful!) for serving sm ill, scattered 
communities — the “borrower Distributor** s)stem Here nn> reader who 
agrees to shire hooks with his neighbours can take as man) as he needs for this 
purpose lbs house becomes, in tier, a small informal centre 

Having regard to the various and manifest advantiges of librtry vans — 
whether as “travelling libraries** or for the transport of books and supplies to 
centres and branches — it is most surprising that of the 26 counties visited only 
7 have thur own vans (some of them onlv suitiblc for deliverv purposes) 

To return to the quest 1 >n of stalling centres, the ideal is to secure the maximum 
contact betw cen the re iJer and the trained assistant or, f ubng that, the fullest 
supervision of ccnrres bv trained staff At present the best results would appear 
to be achjev cd when («) centres arc served bv paid full-time assistants sent out from 
nearbv branches, (b) centres arc served bv paid full-time itinerant assistants who 
staff in succession, a number of centres and (c) bv the full use, in appropriate 
conditions, of the travelling library 

Ihesc methods should he extended considerably This would involve the 
cmplovmcnt of many more assistants but that is a necessity which we must accept 
Supervision of centres is often uns itisfactory I here arc centres, even 
branches, ahich no one from county headquarters has ever visited On more 
than one occasion I had the doubtful privilege of accnmpinymg the libnrnn on 
uliat was, through no fault of her own, her first visit to long-established branches 
The experience was salutary, to both of us Trcquentlv newly established centres 
are visited on the first opening days and not iftcrw r ards unless perhaps some 
serious difficulties arise Until the countv librarians concerned are given adequate 
assistance and proper trav tiling facilities we can expect no better Whereas most 
county librarians are giv cn a car allow ance (though the w ar has reduced the mileage 
to a minimum) there we r c two or throe county authorities among those visited 
still so ignorant of the needs of the library service as to refuse this or equivalent 
facilities 

In contrast we have the example of two counties, where the Regional Library 



system is well developed and where the centres are not only served from the 
Regional Library but closely supervised by Regional Library staff. 

The regular meetings of volunteer centre librarians organised in some counties 
(though the war has stopped many such meetings) are to be encouraged, as also 
is the issue from headquarters (noted in two places) of regular interesting 
informative bulletins for volunteer librarians 

Branchfs 

Under present conditions it is, as stated previously, difficult to distinguish 
between the large centres and the small branches Nevertheless, whatever they 
mav be called there were, according to the 1938-39 Report of the County Libraries 
Section (excluding a small number of counties from which information was not 
obtained) rails 352 places in county areas in England, 16 in Wales and 92 in 
Scotland (460 in all) with cither whole-time branches, part-time branches or 
centres with oscr 2,000 volumes (and one cannot assume that all the part-time 
branches have as man)) In England there were altogether 129 whole-time 
branches, 172 part-time branches and 31 centres with 2,000 volumes or more , 
for Wales the totals were 5 whole-time, io part-time and 1 centre over 2,000 , 
far Scotian 1 28 whole-time, 43 part-time and 21 centres over 2,000 This does 
not completely indicate the paucity of fair-si/cd distributing points because a large 
proportion of the branches and big centrts arc to be found in quite a few better 
developed counties Two-thirds of the English branches U'CI ’ in ten counties 
Of the 1 11 ;lish counties. 21 had no whole time hranehes, 16 1 ad no part-time 
branches, 12 hid no branches either whole-time or part-time, and 9 had 1 . branch 
or centre w nh moie than 2,000 volumes 1 Of (he W elsh counties 7 had 1 /hole- 
tmie hr niches, 8 no ptrt-timc brioches, 5 no branches at all and 4 no distributing 
points whateser with more than 2,000 volumes In Scotland, 18 counties were 
without whole time branches, 13 without put time, 11 without ans branches and 
4 without tnv disitibuting points with more thin 2,000 volumes 

Some proriess has been mule, despite the war, s nee those figures were 
puMnhed, but u is mostly in the authorities which were already developing In 
gcncrtl, provision for small and latgc urban congregations remains seriously 
inadequ ite 

I his condemn loon does not apply to all the counties Of tho e visited 
there w is peril ips only one, a small countv, where every one of the : w lycablc 
places his 1 good branch In one or two ntlurs there were only one or two 
townships as yet unprovided and in o' hers the situation was well in hand and but 
for t he. w ar it w as only a question of lime befoic complete coverage was achieved 
\t one other, though the provision of good libraries had been long in starting 
and much remained to be done, the newly erected branches were among the very 
finest buildings tor this purpose I hail seen in this country or America 

( )nc counts library luthontv has definitely adopted, and started to implement, 
a policy ol providing a whole-time brmch with whole time paid stiff at every 
pi tee with a populttion ol 2,000 or more Other county libraries fix the normal 
minimum is 3,000 As information Is not is ulablc as to the provision mace at 
all sm ill towns throuirhnut the cotmtrv we cannot estimate the percentage which 
is properly served, oln louslv it must be small Even when we consider municipal 
boroughs and urban districts (within counts areas) with a population of 10,000 
or more the position is found to he very had Of approximately 239 such towns 
onl\ 1 18 (slightly less than halt) have full-time branches Of the 121 towns 
wnthout lull time branches, 27 have populations between 20,000 and 30,000, 
9 base populations between 30,000 and 40,000 and 2 have over 40,000, Some 
ot these towns have ptrt-timc brandies, some have inadequate centres, some have 
virtuallv nothing 1 hese totals do not include the places excluded from the county 
ltbtarv area 

Of tlie sv stems visited the w orst from the point of view of branch provision 

s 
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(as m most other respects) served a large population congregated mostly in 
townships, many of them quite large and where li\mg conditions were such that 
there if anywhere a really first-class service was a \ital necessity to social well- 
being and individual sanity There are in this area 8 towns with populations of 

10.000 or more (j of them over 28,000), and 7 more o\cr 5,000 In only one 
place (less than 10,000 population), where an old independent authority had been 
taken o\cr, was there a branch Flscwhcre reliance was placed upon very poor 
centres and poverty stricken miners’ institutes It was stated in other counties 
that though miners’ welfare institutes arc not ideal for library purposes they can 
be satisfactory if propcrlv started, supervised and stocked, it was not possible, 
however, to visit such places, so the use of miners' institutes as a class cannot be 
condemned, but I rnusL condemn nearly all of those 1 saw r in this and its neigh- 
bouring county With one or two exceptions they were definitely dirtv and 
smclh , most of th m unlortunatclv had some bonks of their own, a survival of 
the days when the institutes devoted some funds to book purchase — a practice 
W'lnch has died since the count v librarv began to operate, though the county has 
afforded no adequate substitute The word “ unfortunately ** is used advisabh 
btciusc none of these books were of -m use and most of them were unpardonably 
Jilthy In one pi ice a couple of hundred county books were submerged among 

6.000 books which had been withdrew n from various municipal libraries as unfit 
for further circulation and sent to the institutes in response to an appeal seven 
years before One can imiginc their condition * 

Another town of mtr 30,000 population in rhis county was served by four 
little centres and 250 volumes sent to the institute which, in a tiny room opening 
out of the gallery of an empty swimming bath, housed its own collection of 
miscellaneous junk and a bound set of Hansard from 1901 1 This had been used 
once when opponents of the Member sought to discredit him out of his 

own mouth 

The best one of these institutes, apparently completely dissatisfied with what 
was hung done for the town, had refurnished and restocked a large room at its 
own expense , the count \ bland h continued to send 250 poonsh novels, though 
its obvious course was to send a good non-fiction collection to balance the fiction 
amph provided locilh , unft>rtun ifely it had not the books nor the money to 
buy them* I he policy of the County Lducition Committee (which expended 
2 Jd per head on its librarv se rv ice) w as av owe dly to utilize only schools, institutes 
and smultr existing premises as distributing points The county librarian 
exercised no sort of control wh never over these so-called branches , most of 
them she had never even seen 

'I he nt U'hhouring eounty had no proper branches (excepting a very good one 
at the he adqu triers town) and dso relied upon miners* institutes, 43 being used 
Of those seen, thoui’h one or two were dirtv, others were reasonably well run 
and in one new institute there w is a verv good, well-stocked library room — but it 
coulc! have been verv much better had it been staffed bv a trained member of the 
counts -tart Here also the county librarian Ind no control over the branch staff 
or branch opcririons 

In another countv there arc no special branch premises As an example of 
the stand irds adopted, one large urban district with 18,000 population was served 
by two sn ill school centres run by volunteers and a third, also in a school, with 
t,ooo volumes in locked cupboards managed by a part-time librarian (a teacher) 
who is paid £50 b\ ihe UDC Altogether for 18,000 people only 4,000 volumes 
arc available 

By wav of contrast a neighbouring countv has a good branch in every small 
town except one, all but one of theirwserved by trained, paid county staff, some of 
them in excellent, specially built libraries, »hc others in well-adapted premises 

* lahriries should utter gi\c aua\ boo’-s wi hdraun because they are no longer fit for 
norma) circulation 
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Everywhere the stock is ample, well selected, frequently changed and in excellent 
condition. 

In one of the large counties there were, a year ago, jj areas big enough to 
require branches in special buildings served by trained staff, .there were 
then onl> six such buildings and four such staff Since then, despite the extreme 
difficulties of war-time, an able and uncompromising new librarian has, with the 
support of a committee now alive to its position, opened a number of temporary 
branches 

Another large and not dissimilar county has 16 full-time and 5 part-time 
branches , compared with other areas it is well developed and progressive — yet 
the librarian estimates that for adequate coverage a total of about 60 branches 
is needed 

A third large county with extensive mining areas has j branches (} of them 
large and excellent) and needs another la 

To pass to a very different type of area one thinly populated, mountainous 
county has for many years enjoyed a joint scheme for the one sizeable town and 
the whole of the county area which contains no other place with a population 
exceeding 3,000 At two places small part-time branches staffed by volunteers 
have been established and it is hoped shortly to open to more whereby every place 
of 800 population or more will have at least a small library room The whole 
service is opetated from the town library , staff and stock arc freely intcravailable 
for town or county The town ruses a 3 Jd rate , the county makes a grant of 
£i,ato (equivalent to 7 i<J per head) Although the area is a very isolated one 
and its total resources are vers small the service given — with the inspiration of a 
keen libra nan — is excellent and immeasurably better than the county could give 
alone 

Most branches should serve as "District Libraries” — that is to say they 
should be available to all those residents in the surrounding neighbourhood who 
would surely have other oceasions — shojiping, business, amusement — to visit 
the place In this wav the limited supplies of the village centres can be well 
supplemented Differential rating often prevents this desirable co-operation 
between branch and centres At other places, however, the idea is well estab- 
lished , it should be generally adopted These district libraries should also 
supervise the neighbouring centres, which could then be run in every way in close 
association with the branch 

Ihc additional w'ork of serving people in the neighbourhood, which may be 
a considerable proportion of the total, will moreover often justify the maintenance 
of 1 bigger branch than would be reasonible were its use conlined to the place 
itself All readers would benefit b\ the larger stock, better staff and longer 
hours 

A branch which, probably in addition to serving individuals from the district 
who visit it, also acts as a distributing centre to the service points in the adjacent 
countryside is called a Regiond Bunch Though the system has not \ct been 
width adopted (chicfh because of the evil influcncr of differential rating) its 
advantages art generally recognized Each Regional Branch in the area serves 
a number of centres, it is piovulcd with a reservoir of stock from which the 
centres cm be supplied , the centre librarians can visit the Regional Branch to make 
their selection and conversely the librarian in charge of the Regional Library can 
v isit the centres, sujicrv isc their w ork and generally secure closer co-operation and 
co-ordination than is otherwise possible Where the counts is large or com- 
munications with county headquarters difficult, the Regional Branch will probably 
cn|ov better and more ceonomical transport facilities In one most successful 
countv a travelling library is allocated to each of the two Regional Branches 
Even where the county is compact and communication with headquarters is easy 
there still reinun several advantages — that the stock and operations of exchange 
can be decentralized, thus relieving headquarters (and perhaps reducing the 
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accommodation needed there and u hi eh. bang in a big town, is probably more 
expensive to secure and maintain), users of the regional library can see a large stock, 
it is easici for centre librarians to choose their books, and espeaally, as already 
noted, more intimate personal contact can be established 

Generally speaking, therefore, Regional Branch services are to be desired 
and should form an integral part of anv reorganised library service Too often, 
however, the present division of librirv responsibilities between a number of 
authorities prevents the proper development ot the system The obvious centres 
for rvgioml hbruus are frequent l\ ilreuh independent authorities and conse- 
quents other smillcr and less suitable pi ices must be chosen bv the county. 
There is at least one inst incc of a small independent urban library acting, by 
arrangement, as a count) regional branch The full extension of this practice 
cannot, how ev cr, be secured until the s<.rv ice as a whole is properl) rc-onented and 
formed into proper *» met units 

Iht definition of a u district lirinch *’ in the Ctnmtv Libraries Section Report 
of 1918-19 provides .1 striking comment ir\ on picsuit stupidities “ Br inches 
situated in mirket towns or other shopping centres, and open to residents in the 
(suri (Winding) area served bv the town, al/Joujfj possibly t\clmhn Ox toun tlself, 
should be described as district branches ” In other words, the town itself has 
its own libra rv which no non-resident ma\ use, so the countv must duplicitel 

M inv countv br inches, sm ill and 1 irgt , were v lMtcd \\ ithout being c)nical 
it would appear that when countv authorities do things it all thev usuallv do them 
decent!) — tor scircelv without exception the branches seen were well kept and the 
condition ol the stock much above the average for either smtll independent urban 
libraries or urb in Iihrarv branclu s I \ lJencc of great enthusiasm, much thought, 
good taste and consider ible ingenuitv were freejuentlv encountered This does 
not mem thit thev were ill good and original , on the contrirv, man) were too 
smiJJ, some u ere snndirdoed and nrd'mn m their fitting s — b’ir the) were all 
clem and ictivc 

M inv ol the br inches in the smillcr phccs w ere in ad ipted premises Usually 
these wcie regarded as tcmponiv — until “proper** libraries could be erected 
The best, however, showed clcirlv that, however desirable it ma> be, a “proper** 
librarv is not alw us essential The next generation of librarnns will most 
probablv need for v arious reasons to limit their building to essential, and especially 
to larger, premises for which convertible buildings ire unhkelv to exist, even if 
these were de Mr able Moreover in the nut ill M ages of post-w ir development we 
shall be wise to use as much ol our av ailable income as we can on books and st iff 
Therefore we should note the sitisl letorv ind economic d nature of some of these 
com errors, most nt them infinitclv superior, in ippot inec and even thing else, 
to tju drib nvcr-lip’c ( irnegie and small ir Iibr tries with which mmy little 
townships ire sadd'ed 

Shops have been used frequenth Provided thev jre large enough and are 
attractivelv il inexpensivelv fitted thev are most successful Being shops they arc 
usuallv well situated , if, is should be, the windows are left clear and used for 
displiv, passers-bv arc attracted As often as not tlae rooms behind and above 
have been related with the shop so that these branches have ample storage and 
staff space lo describe onh two — “ \ ’* was formerly rented to a chain store 
firm and is right m the centre of the main street of .1 little market town Seventy- 
five per cent of the small populition are registered as readers , though part-time 
it issues 900-1,000 volumes a week I he inclusive rent is £30 per annum and it 
w is complctclv decorated and fitted w th bn^htl) painted cheap wood shelves, 
small counter and lino for £100 “ B ”, adj jining a bus stop, costs £20 per 

annum for rent and rates Short 1 ) before the visit it had been repainted by the 
staff who had thus spent two enjoyable Sendavs — a deed to be commended if not 
recommended — and it was altogether a warm, snug little place In less rural 
parts of the county such premises would of course cost considerably more. 
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nevertheless they are effective service points preferable to any but specially planned 
libraries equally well sited. 

Other satisfactory conversions include a front room in a private school, 
opening directly to the street , a church hall; a former literary institute , a chapel; 
a market hall, and a house (used also as a reserve book store). The two most 
striking conversions were, however, the fine Elizabethan barn which has been 
restored to form the beautiful Manor Farm Library at Ruislip (Middlesex County) 
and the Dronticld Branch of Derby County on the ground floor of a one-time 
pri\ lie residence which now houses the U D C offices Delightfully fitted out 
in black oik, with a spacious entrance in which book exhibitions arc displayed, 
the structural alterations, furniture, fittings and floor coverings cost about £600 — 
and the result is much better than all hut a verv few specially designed libraries 
Another good comersion is the Herne Bay Branch of Kent — where full 
advantage his been taken of the ample, large-roomed premises originally ht.using 
a Post Office anil Sorting Ollicc 

Discussion of the design, planning and architectural fcaturts of library 
buildings is being purposely omitted from this report — for limitations of space 
as well as because they were not matters of which detailed consideration was 
possible Xes ertheless the following buildings arc listed as being representative 
of good practice and worthy the studs of librarians interested in anv building 
projects Those marked * made a special appeal to the writer 

Lancs Thornton*, Broughton, Carnforth 

Derby Staveley 

Notts Bceslon, West Bridgford 

Durham Billingham 

I mark Bellshtll 

Kent Gillingham 

Middlesex Southgite*. Wembley*, Uxbridge 

The list is not, of course, complete 

Some of these serve considerable populations, for example 

Bellshill, with a stock of 17,000 (accommodation for 10,000 on the shelves) 
serves an industrial populuion of some 50,000 The daily average issue is about 
1,000 

Gillingham, stock 25,000 (with 1,000 reference and about 6,000 juvenile), 
with one whole-time shop sub-branch and three centres, provides for a population 
of 70,600 

Du central library at bouingate, one fine large room with an area of 7,500 
square fut and a stock of 19,000, togcthir with two existing branches (and a 
third projected) affords reason ible facilities for the 67,000 residents 

lhe Wimbles Central — a most striking ixamjalc of modern architecture — 
has a similar art 1 and slock '1 here is one existing branch and tu o more are 
needed as the borough is a large one (120,000) 

At Ixbridgc (42,000) the Ccntril forms part of an imposing, centrally placed 
block of council buildings Again it is one large composite room (excepting 
that there is a separate reading room and a local museum) — area 9,000 square feet 
There is one branch 

These examples arc of particular interest because they illustrate that the 
county authority can, gi'cn the will, make provision for large urban areas in no 
way inferior to what is done b\ goixl independent urban councils — quite apart 
from the most important fact that behind the county branches are the various 
counts headquarters scriices and stocks \dmittidly the counties base not yet 
met all their obligations to such art is, for example, one large urban district 
with a population ot 184,000 is as set sersed by only one branch, though the 
plans had, on the outbriak of war, been passed for four further branches and a 
central librari for the borough and the county — but that is another story 
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Branch Stock 

There is still too great a tendency, in the less progressive libraries, to allow 
branch stocks to remain static and become stagnant As the chief virtue of the 
librar) being a county branch is that it shall have a constantly changing and varied 
stock, the best county libraries ha\ c definite arrangements to ensure that no book 
shall remain at a branch when it has outlived its usefulness there, that all are m 
good condition and that, through the svstem of interchmge and the constant 
supple of new material, the rcidcr shall hive the opportunity to sec and read a 
large, varied and representative range of books Usually the smaller branches 
have a part exchange ever) j, 4 or 6 months , at some large branches the entire 
non-fiction stock, saving onl) items defiinitelv still needed, is chinged at frequent 
intervals, though most fiction can well be left at a large branch throughout its 
“ life n 1 hew here it is the rule that for all books (new public itions, replacements, 
etc ) sent to the l>rarch an equivalent number must be returned to headquarters 
In one or two cases a definite sum is allocated to each branch for new* publications 
and replacements — though, of course, the actual books are interchangeable 

Owing to almost invariable limit itions of space the counties have avoided 
the prevalent urban fault of having too man) books on the shelves Largcl) 
because of this the ph)sical condition of countv branch stock is generallv very 
much above the udian avenge 

Stai i iNt. 01 County Brvnchfs 

Tivc or six of the counties visited cmploved only qualified whole-time paid 
staff at their branches — the appropriate qualification for the Branch Librarian 
being usuall) regarded as it hast the Assouiteship of the Librar) Association, no 
matter how stmll the hrmch In two or three other cases, though all staff at 
v hole-time branches was whole -time paid, pirt-time unqualified persons were 
still cmploved at part-time hr inches T\ sew here there was too much reliance 
upon unqualified, often unsuitable, persons This was especially noticeable 
where there vva differential riting and the le>cal council was allowed to influence 
the appointment Certain counties, however, despite differential rating and local 
committees, have nghtlv insisted that all staff selection and control shall be in the 
hands of the countv 

The following haphazard lis» will show the sort of people who arc engaged 
as part-time assistants in charge of part-time count) branches telephonist, parish 
clerl , chemist’s wife, music teacher, teacher, stationer, retired grocer, retired 
woman school te ichcr, wife of the (hiirman of the U DC, the Secretary for 
J'lemcnMr) Lducation assisted b) his staff, a woman clerk m the food office, etc 
M mi of the i e part time as r tints are enihusirtic and intelligent people, doing 
their best more for the public good than lor the sm ill wages paid Nevertheless, 
all count) hbrarnns refer to their limitations and it w r as generally possible to see 
at a glance whether pirt-time or uhoL-fime staff were at U'ork , in the former 
case the libraries were more often untidv, the stock neglected, the bool s not in 

( iroper order, and one mi eel the little detuls of housekeeping (such as keeping 
looks flu li uifh the front of the shelves) tint every trained issistant would observe 
a> a matter of habit I he outstanding disadvantage, of course, is that which we 
mentioned in connection with centres —though here its effect is more potent — 
l e rhit these people have not suff.cient knowledge of books or of the resources 
and methods of thci- own hcadquirtcrs ind of other libraries to assist readers 
needing help or mitenal be \ oik! fhur locil resources 

Proper methods ofst ffhng part-time branches were, however, also illustrated 
(a) the c nplov rent of tr lined whole tijnc assistants who divide their time between 
two hr inches cich opc.i pirt of three davs per week (there bung two such 
assistants on dut\\ and (/>) staffing b\ asM->tants from nearbv larger branches 
More could be done if tncrc were co-ordination of existing independent areas 
Undoubtedlv this t,pc of staffing is made difficult by the distance hctu cen branches 
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and sub-branches The assistant may have to travel several miles For many 
other purposes as well, a great deal more must be spent on travelling allowances 
and the like It is absurd to say that a branch cannot be properly staffed because 
the staff cannot go there conveniently , the necessary arrangements have got to 
be made even if they do cost a few shillings a week 

Numerically the staff at whole-time branches seemed adequate as a rule 
Most staff time at such branches is at present devoted to direct work with the 
public and this has ns busy and slack days and periods Consequently, to give 
lull and saned employment to assistants sufficient for the busy periods, it is very 
desirable to attach to branches activities which arc not dependent on when they 
arc done or which can be carried out in quiet hours For example, there is room 
for much more w ork with children both at the library and at the school (see 
Ch VIII) and w e hav c already d'seussed the work of regional branches and service 
to centres 

Du 1 1 ri ni i sl R sa isic 

Bctore passing from the consideration of branches we may appropriately 
consuls r a practice which has exercised much influence thereon When the county 
library service was in its infancy it adopted (with the mistaken support of the 
1927 Report) the system of differential rating The basis of this system is that 
the serv ice to be provided from the county library rate should be limited to head 

? |uarters service md the supply of hooks to centres, etc If any area desired a 
urtl er serv ice (compirible with that gi en in an independent library area) it was 
believed th it this extra cost should be borne by the locality concerned, a special, 
additional rate bung levied thereon to cover extra costs Generally these costs 
cover the provision of any ncccsxiry premises and lutings, and their upkeep and 
muntenante, and the stl tries of any j ud full and part time stiff, but sometimes 
other costs are ilso regarded as a local chtrge — eg the provision of reference 
b inks or pen idicals 

Todav the most progressive authorities h.ve abolished differential rating, or 
are doing so by gradual steps, or propose to do so The majority of county 
libnrnns agree that it is undesirable 

In the iirst place it is based upon an assumption, which is open to challenge, 
that an efficient service can be provided for more thinly populated rural areas, 
even those vs here special premises are unnecessary and impracticable, at a cost 
below thit necessary m more thickly populated areas 

1 Ins has implied not only that there need not be considerable staffing and 
distribution costs in an effective rural service, but also that the per capita book 
provision can be as low in the rural as in the urban districts Differential rating 
has thus been a potent Actor in limiting rural service, it his labelled it as a 
‘ chop ’ service The privilege of paying more for a better service which 
differential rating has given to the urban areas has been denied the rural residents 
Differential rump- has indeed been an evasion of responsibility by the larger 
authority which wis given libriry powers as much because it was expected that 
it would exercise m ire vtst in thin the srnffl area as because the larger unit of 
service (which differential rating serves to breik down) was necessary The 
responsibtlitv his bten passed back to the smaller components Many of the 
latter hive assumed it gladly and effectively But many of them refused it As 
a result thctc are many urban are is which should definitely have proper library 
premises with paid staff but remun content with totally inadequate voluntary 
centres 

There is no clear legil decision whether a county can compulsorily levy a 
differential rue without the consent ot the area In practice the county would 
be verv reluctant to exercise such powers Therefore, in effect, when there is 
differential rating it rests w tth all areas themselves to decide w hat quality of service 
they w ill have, if any 



Once differential rating I as been applied to one area within the county the 
position is aggravated and the inefficient consolidated, because it becomes 
mamfesth unfair for the county to give an) thing but a minor service to areas 
which \% ill not pav when payment is being accepted from others. 

I ven among diffcrcntnll) rated areas we find the widest range of provision , 
indeed we have every reason to expert it In one typical county the amount of 
the differential rate ranges from 0781I to 1 875c!, 

' J wo further evils arre In the first pi ice when the locality expends its own 
funds in addition to the countv rate it expects to have some control over its own 
local s\‘teni '1 his control n ust null t ire ay unst the efficiency of the county 
service as a whole, wcikcnin; the iuthorit; of the eounty committee and county 
Jihrartin, and hindering co-ordination of stock and staff Some differentially 
rated places hive the right to appoint their own staff who become primarily the 
servants of the local authority and not of the county As a rule such staff have 
not been as well selected or suitably trained as thev would be cither by a sound 
county authority or bv the average complete!; independent authority f the fact 
rhit trained count; he tdciu irters stiff were presumed to be available for super- 
vision and the performance of technical dunes has ltd to the fallacious idea that 
tr lined staff of the right calibre were not so neecssirv at the differentially rated 
branches * 

\pirt from the effect of this local staffing upon the system it is not good 
for the staff itself \\ e must agree that w*dc experience is desirable, and that it 
is a good thing for the branch assistant te> know something of the work at head- 
quarters and of the other types of suvicc This experience cannot be gained 
unless all the assistants form an imerchmgeablc part of the whole county staff 
Moreovu the individuals may be denied opportunities for promotion which would 
otherwise be open to them 

J he second evil is that frcejucnflv a new set of internal artificial barriers is 
set up Kt iders hvm«» in the srmller pi ice* should obviously have full access to 
the larger br inch collutio/i , nnybe in idjoinini' places tow huh they goto shop 
or worj Hut under diflc rentiil r uji g not a Hw Joed uithormes insist tint their 
“ ov n ” Itbnrtes sjnll be open onlv to their “ own ” residents One can under- 
stand the loi'ic of the ir untude while deploring its effect Often, therefore, the 
rural resident is denied iceess to the hr inch library at his very door , sometimes 
lie has to piv a sub eription , sometimes the county authontv bribes the local 
authority bv incrcni'U* the book supplv or making some other concessions 

Jin illy, difiirenMil rating prevents or nules more difficult the proper 
co-ordin it ion of the elements in the arc 1 lor cvamplc the difft rcntnlly rated 
small to \n mav he id.mr blv suited to serve as a Region il Juhrary Occasionally 
this his been secured bv preterentnl trt ctment b\ t)ie eounty in return for Regional 
services rendered , 1 i.t 1!, for tximple, dillerenti ill v rited units arc not staffed 
by assist mts properh under cornu v control, lull; s ltisf ictorv results arc unlikth 
\shisalrcid; been noted, however rheie are counties u hen , despite different 1 il 
r itinp, the stiff arc the emplovces of tie countv and arc under the county 
librarians complete control - in obvious necessit\ 

Local Gown mis 

Where a district levies a differential rate it should necessarily have a local 
committee to control ns local expenditure— though where its functions end and 
those of the count; library committee hi gin must be vague and debatable. 
J I euJurc a hbnrv committee c 111 hive few duties, one mty argue that a locil 

* ihinfm |i ir| 4 giriu 11I «»ly «if ir iMr ri|u< I m ori' Jir#»» (tmiiii I It r< ililli rinn ill) 
i***i| »r« -# )ij t , <ifi< r 4 i< w j* ir , f <»i tr i» « « P c »i j* of r li* < ,, I* < ditiinf/ nul< (kinIi ni hl>r uy 

^uihomu 1 J )•« j < r »m 111 » tr, t »in»J« r if < ol«J »« mk ( x )i*» rn > r urimj »i*M h i\i Ik t n suit 
s,ra «J A'Iicjij in ]\ n u inlicf, js count » l»r »* * ti < 1 i«tnis/ five now fxinrw 1 fmf Jff »- irnns **f iht 
niu authiiruus vie j» ic ffv fict thi< il t*e *rt 1 lye mouth to require the xcrviccs tA chief olhctT* 
«A ijuitc Uiiftrtm 1 mhre. 
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committee helps to maintain local interest but this is unlikely to be important 
unless the committee has sufficient work to maintain its own interest. A working 
committee of people who will take turns of duty and ensure staffing when the 
regular volunteer is ill or not available may, however, be very useful in small 
centres 

Couniv Headquarters Services 

Reference has already been made to the students' service (or “ special 
request ”, or “ postal ” service — it is variously named) by which specific books 
or hooks on specific subjects are sent to readers from headquarters (clearly the 
books are not ncccssirily at headquarters — they may be in the hands of readers 
or in the stock of branches, etc — in which case the headquarters machinery 
enables them to be transferred or reserved and sent si hen available) 

Any books in the county stock are (provided they are of what is regarded as 
a suitable type) available for individual readers Nevertheless those books of a 
more specialized character most likely to be required in this way are frequently 
segregated from the more ordinary stock used for everychy centre exchanges 
This is partly for convenience, partly because those readers who can visit the 
“ students’ ’ library at headquarters are encouraged, or at least allowed, to do so. 
Unless the hcadquirters town is fairly large or much frequented by residents m 
surrounding art is, this person il use ot The headquarters collection is not extensive , 
where the town is large it should possess a large urban library which would 
surely sene the visitor belter if he were free to use it and if it were strengthened, 
as it economic ilb could he, by a pooling of resources In any case if there arc 
good books a\ ulablt >n the town it is illogical to debar those who live in that 
town from using them l mil this amalgamation is secured the county cannot be 
bl imed for pioviding its own collections — but there can be no doubt that the 
system is extremely wisttful Tvtn where the postal servlet is well developed 
the aver u e use of more sped iliscel m Ucri il cannot possibly be as high as it w ould 
be ill a good I irge urbin libriry C leirly miny books of this type could be 
shared 

I he existence of 1 irge branches naturally serves to reduce the stock kept at 
headquirters, the librarun then wisely sending to branches material which there 
can be seen, h inched and borrowed, but yet is available when wanted elsewhere 
The county lihrinm needs to keep at headquirters a sufficient reservoir for 
tvcli mj e purposes, ind also certain books of insufficient general ippeal to justify 
their being sent to hr inches , otherwise the fewer books be keeps at beadejuirters 
the better if they are books that will be used (or which should be displayed and 
available) at the various service points I here are, ot course, steadily accumula- 
ting stocks ot books which h iv e f illen out of use — and the good counts hbianan 
is ri lull resolved not to put i n his limited brinch shelves books which do not 
justify thcirprcscncc C ounties collect ‘ icserve ” stock more t|uic! ly thin urbin 
libraries because ot their necessarily large duplication Often they are etristic in 
weeding it out, nc\ ertheless much must be retained 1 w o points arise firstly, 
whether it is necessary to keep all this maleual in the headquirters premises in the 
headquarters town If accommodition can be secured at the same or only little 
greater cost the point does not irise , sometimes, howevei, it would be much 
cheaper — and would relieve congestion at heulquarters — 10 house it elsewhere, 
as it leist one county bis done Secondly a wider issue perlnps — much of the 
county reserve is duplie ited in the storerooms and on the shelves of urban libr incs 
in the are i, it nol letu illy in the stroe town Much unncccssiry expenditure on 
premises ind m iiiiten nice would lit syetii if tile various “ itstrves ” could be 
c 111 olid licit 

Ihc ‘ students’” stocks (the term is used for want of a better as comprising 
all those items which the average county tlocs not normally include in the stocks 
sent to centres and small branches! at several counties were excellent, including a 
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wide, up-to-date range of advanced material, particularly strong in subjects of 
local concern (agriculture, mining, technology, as the case may be). A few had 
fair music collections though nowhere was there an outstanding music library 
Most had large collections of play s (often issued in sets to dramatic societies and 
play -reading circles) Generally, considerable provision was made for adult 
cl i^scs Occasionally , less as part of the hi riry service than as a convenience for 
the education department, sets of school texts and “ readers ” were housed and 
circulated One hbrarv had a fine collection of framed pictures for circulation 
to schools and branches (and used for decoration) There were sev cral glaring 
exceptions to the rule, how c\ cr, where the boohs at headquarters were inadequate 
and of a poor type, of little v aluc to serious readers 

Without exception, it is believed, the count\ librarians were able to select 
and purchase stock w ithout reference to am committee, but in one case at least 
this authoritv was limited to hooks costing less than ns and another librarian 
stated thil the finance department would quer\ an\ boohs above that price — an 
impertinence that the librarian felt it politic to tolerate 

Rfj'FRI \ce and Imorm aiios Works 

Obviously counts s\ stems dr* nothing m the way of providing large collec- 
tions of material, available for use on the premises, comparable with the bigger 
urban reference departments Apart from am other reason the only sensible 
locations for large reference collections are the big towns which arc altcadv 
supposed to hive them, dupheition would be unnecessary since non-urban 
residents arc freely admitted '1 here are objections to this situation If the 
urban hbrar\, as it too otten does, fails to provide a good reference service for 
the area the counts residents suffer as well as those in the town, but the county ts 
powerless unless it js prepared to duplicate extcnsiveh and provide its own 
reference service (no such example was seen) Secondly, even if the urban refer- 
ence service is good it is naturallv built up to meet, first and foremost, the needs 
of its own residents B\ and latge tins ma\ not matter, but whenever there arc 
demands ptciilltr to the countv resident and not required by the urban, the countv 
resident mav fill to get what he wants 1 lurdly , except in the grcit city reference 
libraries, urban reference service usuallv involves the use not only of books m the 
reference department but also of avathble lending library stock, as the county 
hcadquaitcrs stock is not available for this urban reference service so must the 
reference work suffer (for both urban and countv residents) Finally, the countv 
does nor contribute an\ thing to the urban riferencc service and it is surely a sound 
general principle that all normal forms of provision should he paid for by the 
communities eumg then (rhoui h not necessarily m strict proportion) 

However, that is not the only kind of reference servtce, so far as the counties 
arc concerned Some reference books should be found in all branches and 
centres At most of the good countv branches there are small suitiblc collections 
of quick reference bools More thm this is not practicable or necessary 

But where hr inches arc not yet m being, though centres and postal 
services miy cust for circulating books, there is no reference w'ork whatever 
Thus there arc very manv fair-siycd towns where nowhere can one find even an 
atla», a good dictionary , a Bradshaw or a Local directory Some reference books 
(e g a dictionarv, ^ hit iker’s Almanack, an atlas, even popular hooks like Pear’s 
llncvclopedia) should be available at every centre no matter how' small It is verv 
exceptional to find them Surely it is lamentable thit matcnil of such cvcrydav 
utilitv is not accessible cvcrvvvhcre (though of course the present brief hours of 
opening would limit its use) 

Rcterencc books at branches and*ccntrcs must necessarily be limited Just 
as the reader at even the smallest place may require any book, so might he need 
any kind of information Is there any adequate machinery to provide this 5 
No Most counties will handle requests for hooks on a particular subject (when 
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readers cannot name actual books) but nowhere is there anything comparable 
with, say, the reference service at California State Library, which wiU, in response 
to enquiries from readers in rural areas, look out and send either the books, etc., 
containing the required information or transcripts, photostats, etc., of the 
appropriate pages 

Some such system must be developed if the reader in the county small town 
is not to be compelled to make special journeys to a big town (and this would 
more often than not be either impracticable or not justified by the nature of the 
enquiry) \X ith the usual honourable exceptions the county systems lack anything 
approaching the necessary resources and staff for this work Some are even so 
badly deficient in bibliographical tools that it is difficult to sec how they can help 
readers who need bonks at all out of the ordinary run, probably they pass on 
their difficulties to Regional Bureaux and the National Central Library— but the 
fact that they do not set out to give this service prevents it being sought to 
anything like the potential extent 

County library yyork with children is considered in Chapter VIII 

Couniy I i nit sky Book Stock 

Stock is in gtneral maintained in very good physical condition — in which 
respect the county service is ahead of the urban In the best provided counties 
it is also of sound quality Two expectations were confirmed, however — where 
the amount expended per head of population is low this is usually accompanied 
by inulcquacy of service points and the stocks provided at them arc insufficient, 
jet the proportion of cheaper, more popular and less advanced material is high 
Statistics of the number of volumes provided per head have, throughout 
this study, bien treated with considerable reserve as they are meaningless unless 
one knows the quality and condition of the stock Nevertheless when the figures 
are exceptionally low there is clear evidence that, whatever the quality, the supply 
is grossly in idequate Actually in all the eases of low stock ptr capita the quality 
is also poor \\ here little is spent the relation of stock ptr capita to expenditure 
per capita on books is surprisingly close, as the following tables (of 19)8-39 

figures) show 
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On the other hand the number of books in stock per head bears much less 
relationship to expenditure per head where the latter is higher 
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The expenditure figures in brackets are those for the year 1941-41 where 
known 

For this there may be many explanations — the extent to which stock has 
been weeded out, the number of branches, the method of purchase, etc. — and it 
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would be unwise to draw conclusions There is, however, a tendency for the 
larger systems to have fewer books per head m relation to expenditure which 
would suggest that the smaller systems arc unable cither to expend so high a 
proportion of their funds on more expens n c items or to secure as hig a turnover 
as the larger systems 

The point of importance that emerges, however, is that, on the e\ idence of 
the surve), all those libraries with a high expenditure per capita are good and 
itce versa The figures for 1941-42 arc given for the second group not only 
because they illustrate the remarkable progress made despite and yet because of 
the war, but also because it is most significant that some of the systems which 
were among the best before the war are those which have made the most stuking 
improvements since This, we believe, is a general rule of library service — that 
nothing succeeds like success 

IlFADQt ARTTRS Pr! VllsrS 

Of the ij county hcadeyuarters visited only 4 were in premises specially built 
for the purpose (if one may include as such the mansion and the bank refuted and 
considerable extended to form the excellent headquarters of Devon and Lanark- 
shire) These four, ic Devon, Lanark, Cornwall and Fife, all possess good, 
well-planned premises, capable of expinsion in sears to come The increased 
facilities of such premises, which enable the various operations to be performed 
in a proper sequence with a minimum of unnecessary labour, must more than 
compensate for am additional cost there may he at the outSLt Indeed one had 
the impression that the makeshift adaptations generally found were far more 
expensive in the long run, though sometimes rents are mcrelv internal transactions 
as the pr< perty belongs to the county council 

Of the remaining 21 counts headquarters visited only one (in an old school) 
was regarded bv its librarian as affording sufficient accommodation 

Ihcsc premises ranged from huts md outbuildings, a wine merchant’s 
storeroom, a ginge, a conservators, houses, ellipsis and basement rooms in 
counts council othces, to rooms once forming part of an independent library now 
incorporitsd in the county svstem 

In two ciscs the work of headquarters was dtv.elcel between two buildings , 
in another a big reserve slock W'as housed in a converted house some miles from 
headquarters, though this was not a serious disadvantage in itself Several of 
the librirnns are to he congratulued on the skill with winch they have made the 
most of unsuitihlc premises One remembers in particular the Scottish county 
lihriry in two large cl irk rooms, one a biscincnt, in the counts offices (and which 
would have been repheed bv a new he ulcpmtcrs librirv but for the war), whiedi 
were kept in be uitltullv clem, orderh condition Hut, b\ vv ty of contrast, 
there vv is the counts heielquartcrs of one of the oldest systems which was so 
crowded with books in untich disordered heaps that it must have been impossible 
to find anv thing 

Lot istv Luirvrs Mithods 

Though the writer, as a municipal librarian, would hesitate to suggest what 
methods should be atloptcd by county librarians, he gained, as an impartial 
observer, the strong impression that these methods varied too much from county 
to couniv Things were often bung done in one county which another librarian 
had cither decided not to do or had abandoned in the light of experience 
L'neloubtedh conditions v ire but allowance is made for this Perhaps strangely , 
perhaps not, those counties with the least adequite staffs seem to he those keenest 
to struggle with processes which better preluded libraries had discarded One 
thinks in particular of the records kept and of the lists, catalogue cards, etc , sent 
to branches anei centres Good records arc essential, hut few' records can be 
justified if the cost of the time spent in keeping them is demonstrably greater than 
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the costs which would arise if they were not kept. There would seem to be need 
for a co-operative re-examination of suds matters ; it might well lead to freeing 
staff for more constructive work. To cite two instances (without prejudging 
them) a few counties keep lists of books sent to a centre and when sending new 
consignments check them for perhaps two years or more back to avoid sending 
books that have previously been sent , is this likely to happen so extensively and 
frequently that it would not be cheaper to have duplicate items returned by post 
and to send substitutes 5 Again, the value of the elaborate records of the location 
of books at centres and branches (sometimes even induding fiction) must depend 
upon the type of book normally sent and the number of branches and the frequency 
with which items arc required by individual readers. There is wide difference of 
practiee also regarding records sent to centres Typed lists, in duplicate or 
triplicate, book cards in duplicate, catalogue cards — each or all of these may be 
sent Which of these are really wanted, or alternatively would something else 
be better 5 1 rankly one doubts the value of sending catalogue cards to small 

centres 

Charging methods at centres and small branches vary, even within individual 
counties, in some of which at least three “official” and numerous unofficial 
methods are in use — ledgers, sheets, ruled cards, card charging, etc The 
elaborate ruled sheets introduced in the early days in several counties are still 
used and are dclinitels bad, involving very much unnecessary work Indeed, 
there seems no reason why card charging should not be universal With this 
most tounty librarians agree hut several advanced the argument that local 
volunteers uthe r could not he made to understand the system or induced to adopt 
it — surelv a striking commentary on the quality of voluntary service 

A point was raised in two or three places which is not without significance 
in relation to suggestions for the ccntralved provision of supplies It is that 
where the 1 eounty librarian is compelled to get his supplies, fittings, etc , through 
the counts supplies department, delays and inefficiencies are all too frequent and 
vexatious 

Stai I ISO 

All but a few counties arc badly understaffed Reference has already been 
made to branch staffs We arc spelling here of the staff at countv headquarters 

The he idqu irltrs work of an as tive county is not only responsible and varied, 
calling for the employment of qualified peisonnel , it is also extensive and arduous 
At heulquirtsrs are conducted all general administrative and secretarial duties 
for the entire system (excepting where there is regional!/ ition), and all book 
selection, accessioning and cataloguing, work with individual students, with adult 
clisscs, eic 'I here is also the nc\ er ce’asing task of imaging exchanges for 
branches and centre', anel, if this is to be properly related to the needs of readers, 
each pi ice getting balanced appropriate selections xvhieli include nuns specially 
asked tor, it is not a purely routine operation, but one calling for intelligence and 
interest A lirgc he idquarterx may hmdlc 10,000 volumes a week m such 
exchanges The books must be picked and dispatched and necessary records 
til lint lined Where there is lntdequatc staff the quality of the work suffers; 
the best things arc of necessity scamped , the assistants ire oppressed by the 
const tilt rush of attempting to cope with an inexorable rime table, when they fail 
exchingex become dclivcd Unlortunitcly the trulitions ot pioneer days hax'e 
tiled h ird in too many counties 

The number of total county population serxed per member of headquarters 
staff is a rough indication of adequacy — but it is not a definite guide , on the one 
hand headquarters staff in terms of total population can reasonably be smaller 
where there is regionalization cm where there are many large branches, on the 
other hand it natunlly should be larger in the smaller counties Of zf counties, 
z (small) hase one headquarters assistant (apart from the librarian) for each 



i2,joo of population ; 10 have one assistant for between 20,000 and jc.ooo ; 
7 have one for between 30,000 and 40,000 But 5 have only one for over 

40.000 and one (a medium sired badly developed count\) has only one per 

62.000 One count) has only three headquarters assistants apart from the 
librarian , 3 others have only four 

Countt Stafp Salaries 

The salaries paid in the counties are on the whole low The too general 
maximum for senior assistants is £ ioo-£z2) per annum There are, however, a 
few authorities whose practice shows appreciation of the professional qualities 
necessary, as in their employment senior assistants may rise to such reasonable 
levels as £343 and £375 At the opposite extreme are a few authorities which 
employ no genuine seniors — at least there is no pretence at paying for senior work 
Junior assistants start at as little as £59 (crcn £26 for non-“ School-leavers ”) 
and normally proceed to an ayerage of £i5o-£i6o, occasionally the scale \yill 
carry the junior to ahout £220 , sometimes it stops at as little as £100 To these 
war bonus i, usually no\y being added 

The chief librarian is in particular most inadequately paid The county 
library mosement is to be congratul ,ted tint, despite the low salaries offered, it 
his attricled seyeral men and women of gre it ability and cnthusnsin , elscyyhcre 
it has tilled to do so Comp tnsons hetyieen county anil urbin conditions arc 
insidious let it yy is ippinnt to the yynttr tbit, espeetilh during the period 
of eleselopimiu turns wlueh noise ot the counties hi\e ysl pisseel, county work 
calls for otgim/tng nisi ulmimstrttisc quilities and personal abilities of a very 
high order lhe dunes ot 1 county librarian ire much more \aned lhan those of 
his urban collogue , he has a u ider range of comae’s yy ith local authorities, a more 
complicated machine to administer No doubt urban lihrarianship also makes 
its own demands, hut the ys riter would emphatically deny that the county service, 
by and large, can he properly sersed by hbrirnns of any less calibre "Vet, though 
the revs irds of urhan lihrarianship arc far less than they should he, the salaries of 
county librarians ars rehtiveh still yyorsc The minimum salary of £300 upon 
yshich the < l' K 'I insisted, no doubt guided more by expediency than justice, 
is not reached by at leas 12 of the smaller counties (none of which, it is agreed, 
should ha\c independent existence), \yhere salirics range from Goldsmithian 
riches upysards In at lsast y of the 2G counties sisiied (2 of them by no means 
small) Ills librarian still star,ed at £300, at one this was also the maximum, 
but in the other 2 ciscs the mixmaum was £ ico lour rcccixc £ joo, 2 £430 
and 3 £ too Oi these 12, y are nun — so till prey delict of loyy sahriss 
cannot be atttibutcd to tlu cmjaloyimnt of yyonicn (not, ot course, that it is 
admittsd tint thsrc 1 It uhl K my shtlcrcmnnon of this character) When 
consuls ling these silmes yes must remember tint there are urban authorities 
where uiiqu dined junior issist mts cin piss to a mi\imumof£3oo The complete 
stagnition ot the eery ice in such counties can only lmc been averted because 
capible young people aelojited the work in Us eirh days in the unrealized hope 
ihit it yyoulel grow up 

To son-'- extent this failure to recognize the value of county lihrarianship is 
slue to generd lack of appreciation of libraries on the part of the county councils 
concerned It is, howeicr, ilso due to the subordination of the Librarian to the 
Director of hducatton, and the resulting utterly fallacious assumption that the 
latter v oulel proyidc such dnying power, supers u u in and csen professional 
guidance as would compensate for the absence of these qualities in an underpaid 
librarian As w c know , how cy cr, the good directors hay c left the librarians alone 
to do their own job yylulc none of the had ones hayc contributed anything to the 
progress of the library serv ice 

Despite the low revyards of the county librarian the disparity between his 
or her sal’ry and that of the next senior member of the staff is most marked. 
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Only a few county librarians hav e adequate deputies , of these only one or two 
are paid salaries commensurate with their duties Every chief officer should have 
immediately under him an officer capable not only of acting in his stead but of 
relieving him of a large patt of the routine administrative work of the system. 
It is recognized (though not frequently observed) that the urban deputy librarian 
should rcceiv c at least 60 per cent of the salary of his chief In only two of the 
county cases examined was this proportion attained In several cases the officer 
next below the chief received as little as £2.00 

In general, too, county libraries lack officers capable of acting as supervisors 
of branches and centres There should be constant contact by a responsible 
headquarters officer vuth thL many service points At present “visiting” has 
to be done by the chief librarian or his deputy — and neither has sufhcicnt time to 
do it at all adequately 

Two or thiec counties have scales for county branch librarians graded according 
to the size of the branch In one county there arc five grades ranging from 
£160 £205 for branches serving 10,000 to 20,000 population, to £j6o-£4jo for 
branches serv ing a popul ition greater than 70,000 These grades are much better 
than the average Unfortunately sciles of about £1 50-^250 are usual The 
lost er rates found occasionally are manifestly insufficient to secure suitable persons. 

Cot MV SlAl I — Ql A1 II It A1IONS 

As a rule county authorities insist upon approved initial educational standards 
and upon prolessioml quihficitions Grading is gcnerilly contingent upon 
passing Iibriry Associition eximmations Veherc this insistence upon 
professional training is linked up ve lth adequate salants scales (eg at Ayr*) no 
possible criticism can arise, frequently, however, the relationship is ludicrously 
unfair In one county until three years ago junior assistants had to pass the 
Intcrroediite before they could earn two pounds a week f 

C Ol MV 1 1 DR AKY GOVFRtssIFM 

The Public I ibraries Act of 1919 places the control of the county library 
service under the countv Education Committee 

Ihis meins th it county library affurs are governed by alibrary sub commit' e 
of the I ducation C omnuttec (or sometimes by another sub committee — e g the 
Higher Education Sub Committee — which may further delegate library matters 
to a sub sub committee) and that the counts librarian is not a chief officer but one 
subordinate to the chief officer of the F ducation ( omnuttec (the County Director 
or Secretuy of 1 due it inn) It was ipparcntly the intention of those responsible 
tor the \ci thus to secure a close alliance between the educttioml anil the library 
services i policy fuithcr stiengihened by the practical considerttion, the 
ids 1111 u»es oi which ate generally now questioned, that the most likely distributing 
points inel voluntiiv hbi irtans in 1 county scheme would be the schools and the 
tetchers Attei some 20 yeirs’ experience of the system we arc in a position to 
consider it tmpirtiilh inel critic dlv Has it achiesed the intentions of Its 
promoters 5 1 1 is it led to the dcsclopmcnt of the best possible library service > 

bhould it be continued -and extended > 

Most county libriruns agree that in the early d iys when the idea of a county 
sers ice was new it was, it not necessary, at least expedient They say that unless 

* the \yr( unis seile t r ill libiars si iff is in thru sections 
(a) £55 hs illersiiM is 1 /lo ml £is li ^225 

(!») \ssociaiss < f the l \ li rtes ss in inersn snl of 1 ne step and imi machine the maximum of (a) 
11 proceed bs further meieiiiems ef £15 u £285 
(1) I ell us ti must in intrumnt 1 < ns sisp and on reachim, the maximum of (ft) 10 proceed 
bs lurthsr insrstl snls <1 £is lo £141 

f 1 hs crownmt m|ustics is pr sidsd hs a Scottish town which has recently decided that 
no assistant cm e besond /7J ssnh ut ihs Intermediate W hen passing this drastic resolution 
the cr mmitiss cmn it h iss been un issarc thu nj member of ns staff was eligible even to lit for 
this cxammali n 
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the education committee had been the responsible body there would not have been 
any general initiation of library services As we cannot know how far county 
councils would, in fact, have adopted the library Acts had they had to appoint an 
ad hoc library committee, or know how the libraries w ould have prospered under 
such auspices, tne matter is one for conjecture only We cannot say that some 
counties could scarce!) have fared worse — because some urban systems, with 
independent librarv committees, arc still much worse than even the worst county 
system 

The fact remains that, with one or two exceptions, county librarians have 
privately informed the writer that thev are emphaticalh convinced that the 
disadvantages of the sv stem far outweigh its advantages Strangely enough the 
count) library service has suffered hardlv at all from the danger of which the 
critics of 1919 were most afraid — 1 e that 'he counts library service would become 
predominantly an educational service with a bias towards the provision of books 
for children On the contrarv, a few countv libraries have so vigorously evaded 
this dinger that their service fur children is far helovv that afforded in most urban 
libraries I 

The serious objection to subordination to the T ducation Committee is that 
there if subordination hducation Committees have no 1 sought to make the 
librar) service subservient to the education il service, few’ have exploited its 
possibilities as an jncdlar) The) have , on the whole, treated libraries as a minor, 
accidental function lhc cost of a librar) service is small compared wnth the 
cost of education , librarv duties rcjvresent but a small part of their whole duties , 
little time has been a.ailable for the consider it ion of librarv matters Our chief 
objection is thus simplv that on the whole countv education committees have not 
been sulheientlv interested W'c agree that manv urban library committees fall 
under the same indictment Hut those who desired control by the education 
committee hoped for control bv a wiser and more influential committee than the 
avcriye mdejicndcnt librarv committee was assumed to be 

I he above mav seem ungenerous Let us hasten to express our appreciation 
of the adnurdile work of those education committees which hau been alive to 
their responsibility \\i bout their understanding and enthusiasm the county 
librarv movement would dtsplav but a deid level of mediocrity or worse The 
best count) librar) s\ stems hive all enjoved the support and motivation of good 
education eo limitless The bid ones might equally well have suffered from bad 
librir) committees The essential point is that esjiericncc has not shown that 
there is that clo e admit) betuesn linrar) work mil eelucilional activities which 
makes the former jaart of the vehole, but t la 11 the subordination of libraries by 
miling them ijvjie ir relitiveh less important has prevented proper appreciation 
of their v due 

Jhc subordination of tilt Count) Librarian to the Director of {education has 
in some inuinces been even more siulti!)ing Man) counrv librarians paiel the 
warms' t tribute to tlicassi tance and friendship extended to them by their directors 
1 reijutiitl) ihe suboriliniiion is liryel) theorettcil , t lie wise director, realizing 
tint librium hip is not his province. Jus left ihe tninigcment of the system 
almost entiiel) to the couniv lihrarnn, though he has always been avail iblc to 
give help when it was needed, his influence has been at the disposal of the 
iibrarnn, but he has not in an) wav interfered with the work of his librarian 
colleague Such experiences, by no means rare, demand our gratitude Never- 
theless, it is not unreason dale to ask whether this collaboration and assistance 
would not be equally possible between two chief officers equally responsible to 
their respective committees Most urban I ibranans will tell )ou that it is , most 
w ill rcadil) acknow ledge help and support, from their urban Director of Critical ion 
or their Treasurer or Engineer, perhaps all the more effective because the) arc born 
of friendship on equal terms and of a mutual desire to promote the well-being of 
the communuv they both serve 
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But though, equally, the Borough Treasurer who does not appreciate libraries 
can be a thorn m the flesh of his Librarian colleague, he cannot be so effective a 
hindrance as some apathetic and even hostile county Directors of Education have 
proved There are unfortunately instances where the work of the county librarian 
— ev cn the appointment of a qualified librarian — has been prevented through the 
apathv or hostility of the education officer In one county recently visited (and 
one v.here the library service was lamentably bad) the librarian was treated as an 
inferior junior official , she was not allowed to interview or even to write to her 
own chairman Such an attitude is, of course, exceptional On the whole 
relations are good But a system which permits the operation of such evils cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory, especially when we can find no good reason for its 
continuance 

Tin Smaliir Lot Is TILS 

I'm mud aspects of the county library service are discussed — with those of 
urban libnries — in Chapter XI Before passing on to consideration of the 
sm tiler urbin libraries, however, it Is appropriate to remind ourselves afresh that 
all eountt authorities are not large On the contrary If a town of under 20,000 
or thereabouts is not judged capable of maintaining an independent service surely 
a county area of similar populition is even less so Yu, though the CTj KT 
has consistently and rit'hrly set its face agtmst making grants to small libraries it 
has given help to everv county with unler 2;, 000 population Though small 
urlnns could be u rued to combine with the counties of which they were a 
gcograjshical ptrt, lartcr groupings of the counties of small populations would 
have involved reorganization on a much wider basis — onL wider, as a rule, than 
the imalganntion of two or three contiguous county areas Such wider 
amalgamations must be faced Theie are certain areas in Great Britain where a 
suflieient population can be embrace 1 only by the formation of extcnsiv e regions 
centred upon big towns perhips distant from parts of the region 

M inwhile let us note what provision in the small counties actually means 
The following table gives total expenditure and total expenditure on books as 
obviouslv p 1 capita figures alone do not tell the whole story 
The following figures reltte to the year 1958 9 
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Clearly, apart from inability, only one of these counties (C) was seriously 
attempting to do its best The rest are simply “ not trying " These are typical 
examples Let another condemn itself from its own Annual Report A population 
of about 50,000 is “served” The number of books in stock is 18,959, 166 
juvenile books were added during the vear Book issues were 56,1 54 “The 
areas throughout the county continue to show considerable difference in their 
use of the library One centre has over 2,000 issues, 2 have over 1,500 
27 areas have less than too issues (per annum) and of these 8 have less than 
50 ” — 1 e there are 8 places, however small, where not one single reader borrows 
one book each w eck 1 



Chapter IV 


URBAN LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

Libraries in small Independent Areas (to 40,000 Population) 

A majority of the independent urban librarj systems in Great Britain serve 
places witfi less than 40,000 Special attention w as paid to these small town 
libraries in an endeavour to learn something of the standard of service given and 
its limitations forty -five such libraries were visited As alrcadv emphasised, 
there arc probably libraries in each group which were not visited and -which 
might h ivc proved httler than the best seen , equally there is the likelihood that 
worse examples might have been found Those seen were not “ selected ” lor 
visit , they were visiied because they fell within sress which the writer explored 
Though he his only described things he has seen he has also studied a great miss 
of nutsrtal, questionnaires and reports relating to other libraries, and there ts 
much evidence that the librirics sisiteel can be rtgirded as representative 

(1) Imkpm/lenl libraries strung papulations a} lets than 10,000 

'I here arc 106 places in this group, which may be sub-divided as below' 
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Of the >st mm reel not one gave a struct m the least comparable with that 
given by snnlf count \ branches in similar places The best of the group was in 
a small drib township in Scotland, but the stock, though passable, was dull, and 
much mended, the over-large premises unit tractive and the stall of two untrained. 
At like wor 1, in ^nrMme, there was onh .1 back room in which a few tramps 
mi pe iccfuilv rou id .1 pood fire At another pi ictu illy the wily usable cut lent 
books wete good l v pe non fntion md fiction obi lined on loan from the county 
in return for servNc to neighbouring villiges and books purchased a few years 
ago from a f U k. T grant 

At a fourth, run b\ a part-time elderly tradesman, with some assistance from 
two girb, the lending Iibriry w is filled to overflowing with a hopeless jumble of 
shabby tattered hooks \u»h not the slightest vestige of onlcr The method of 
book purchase. \v is to go to sales and bu\ up odd lots for a few pence, presum ibly 
to secure the “ plums ” and throw the rubbish away , but the rubhish never had 
been throw n aw ly and the “ plums ”, if am , were submerged m. the chaos The 
" methods ” adopted were primitive There was no open access, even to the 
few books lured from the county — the only presentable items to be seen 

(2) Sen populations frctuee/i 10,000 and 20,000 

The 12 examples seen include one excellent library (Kendal, where there is a 
combined s\sfcm for the borough and countv of \\ cstrnorland to which reference 
has alreadv been nude), anJ three where the stock, is sound, the premises satis- 
factory and the administration obviously cipablc Xonc of the others provides 
a satisfactory *tock (even having regard to the si/c of the librarv) , they hav c little 
current non-fiction, while fiction and juvenile hooks are dull and dirty Three 
rely chicfH upon county loins but get only current fiction One w is situated in 
a slum suburb of a large citv , the librarian, who is making a brave effort, 
expressed rhe wisli that the librarv were incorporated in that city’s system and a 
viut to the ad|oinmg city branch, also in a poor area, provided such a striking 
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contrast, with its excellent up-to-date stock, that one had to agree. Another is 
m a very small room in council offices, open very irregularly. The worst is 
unbelievably dirty and houses a large collection of books, not one of which was 
fit to be handled without gloves But among the many notices displayed was one 
so appropriate that it demands publication 

“ Complaints have been recen ed from borrowers that books have been 
defaced and not kept clean The Committee request that all borrowers co-operate 
with the Librarian in keeping all books clean and free from defacement Will 
any borrower finding any book in this condition please report same to the Librarian 
immcdiatch , when steps will be taken to trace the offender ” 

Only four provided anj useful reference service 

One of these libraries is in the same town as a very good count) library 
headquarters (though the latter is a little way from the centre of the town) 

(j) Serum populations betneen 10,000 and 50,000 

In this group, of the 1 3 examples seen, on!) two are reasonably good libraries. 
Two others, while f ir from satisfactory are at least in the hands of young librarians 
who a-e tr\ ini t a make the best of old buildings, drab stocks and bad traditions of 
support Ihe others only present variously the more depressing and undesirable 
features of an ill kept and ill cared for institution “ A ” occupies an old drca*y 
building in a very poor quarter of the town, next door to what looked like a 
common lodging house , its stock is not dirty and there arc some new books , 
but the hi inches provided by the county in the adjoining district arc representative 
of an enttrelv different idea of library service — beautiful, well sited, admirably 
stocked B ", in aa old unattractive building, clings to antiquited methods 
including a re illy filthy indicator used for charging the junior books These are 
not It siilthy thin the indie iror, so ucre most of the idulr n ivcls The reference 
libt irv itinsists of two small cases of quite useless items 

‘ ( shows evidence of an attempt to keep the stock clean but the building 
itself, in a link strict in i vuy poor town, would Seem to hive defied all efforts 

'Vt ‘O’ 1 newly ippointcd young in m li id st itteel to ele in out the Augean 
stihles hel ire he vv is 1 ileti into the mm lie hid suceeedeel in obt lining' and 
cit il ig.umt some g oriel non fiction but the fiction anel juvenile books were dirty 
anil the whole pi ice hopelessly crowded , no reference books , only tw o assistants, 
both unturned 

“1 ’ was dreary if clean and decently kept, the adult stock was dingy, 
though there was quite a fair rejircsentativc non fiction collection But the 
juvenile stock mule one isk whetner the public hcilth department was not asleep 
‘ 1 eont 11ns a tew shelves et new books purch ised with a recent gift of 
£100 from 1 locil firm, but little else thit is useful or clem There has been no 
attempt to elissily the nt n fiction The library had but recentlv been made 
“ open access but it w is doubtful if any reader w anted access to such stock as 
he would find 

‘ Cr is in olel, unsuitable premises badly converted to open access, but so 
crowdeel that there is no room for a countci, the old indicator being still used for 
charging purposes The leneling stock is |soor anel higgled) pigglcdy The 
reference lihriry includes v mous besjucsts of aluible old material which arc 
quite w isted where they arc 

‘11 , in ancient borough on the outskirts of a big city and still clinging to 
its independent state, possesses an oldish, not altogether unsuitable building, which 
houses 1 wretched stock which is, however, surpassed in wretchedness by the 
museum upstairs 

* 1 * is in a dreary smill room m offices in a side street in which are a 
few cases of fiction and a handful of unclassified and useless non fiction Opening 
out of this room is a smaller one forming a juvenile department As is un- 
fortunatelv the case in all bickward systems, the children’s books are much 
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dirtier even than those provided for the adults. There is no proper counter; 
the single-handed librarian is untrained The few books that are added are 
bought vi hen in a decrepit condition after use in commercial circulating libraries 
and then rebound There is also a branch (not seen) in better premises but, I 
was told, si ith similar stock and staffing Such pros lsion is evidently considered 
by the local authority as adequate for a town of 20,000 

Of the two good libraries in this group, one is in an historic county town 
at which arc situated also the headquarters of the county system This is an 
outstanding instance of absurd duplication Although the general lending 
service has not lieen neglected and is indeed v erv good for a town the size, 
special at 1 -n! ion has clearly been devoted to the local collections— -books, 
manusenpts, prints, museum collections llelter or more thorough work in this 
field was not seen amuheic 

The other, in a prosperous market town, has recently hecn improved by a 
competent voung libnrim The premises, which are quite suitable, are very 
well kept, and the stock, though in the process of being “ built up ”, is clean and 
well selected Nevertheless this lihriry could very well serve as a Regional 
Library forming part of n bigger svstem 'I he town is the natural centre of a 
wide rural area 

(l) String population r belli ern 30,000 anil 40,000 

'Ihere are 58 library services falling into this group The 15 libraries seen 
are unusualh divergent in qudity beciuse tliL best are reallv good These are 
Perth and Dunfermline in Seotland, l’onupridd in Walts, and Kidderminster in 
l.ngl md All four en|o) the services of 1 ten and cap ihle librarians, this resulting 
in clean, well irnnged premises, sound, uell-cho en stock and a gcntril air of 
cihucncv and purpose It is such ttlive libraries as these which have in the past 
provided the arguments in favour of muni lining the independence of these 
medium-snnll tuthontics No doubt there arc several other examples — and no 
system of re organ!/ it ion would be desirable that did not rccogni/e their value 
and achievement and seek to increase ihur sphere of influence rather than to 
limit it 

Nevertheless there arc certain features which make present achievement 
possible but which also may militate agunst further development Only one 
of the fnu’- Ins an> branch service (though in two it is certainly needed), the 
librirnns have vuselv contentrated on doing well the fust ind most important 
put ol their t isk— hut this dots not mean tbit the rest has not to be attempted in 
due course Only one has anv loan charges to bear (and here they art small) 
None pav good salaries to their assistants Two enjoy substantial funds from 
endow merits or trusts (in one case equivalent to nearly 12 per cent of the total 
expenditure) Two expend over 2s per head of population One raises a rate 
ol norlv gd , another of 3d , a third of over 2d , plus n substantial contribution 
from the countv 

Of the remainder, two must he regarded as reasonably efficient “A”, in 
pleasant, w ell-1 ept premises, with one branch, houses r clem, moderately sound 
stock, though the reference depirtment is poor The salaries arc bad This 
library is another example of duplication as it is situated in the same tou'n as the 
headqu utes of the county — though this is a very backward county system, 
affording no p-oper facilities for visiting students 

“ U ” has a wel 1 arranged, if oldish, central and a pleasant little branch 
More could with advantage be expended on books and salaries, however 
This town forms part of a large incoherent area served by a multiplicity of 
authorities of v arying inefliciency and where clearly a co-ordinated system is most 
desirable 

“C” is fortunate in possessing excellent premises (which include a really 
delightful art gillerv), but the stock is oldish (juvenile dirty) and the library is 
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grossly understaffed (Librarian and two assistants only). No branch. It is near 
a big town and should form part of its system. 

“ D ” is a poonsh suburb of a big city It expends only 8$d per head and 
though the librarian is obviously doing her utmost to keep the stock clean and 
neatly patched up, there is nothing like enough spent on books The staff is much 
too small and ill paid Branches are needed — at present there are only tiny delivery 
stations 

“ E ” is in a very poor township and spends only is per head None of the 
staff has e any training and the library is unclassified and has generally an air of 
inefficiency No branch, though one is needed 

“ T ’ is a very scattered, poor area w here branches should be provided (but 
there is only one small ccn'rc open tu ice a week) The premises are shockingly 
ill kept and the condition ot the stock is appalling The librarian (untrained) has 
onlv tu o assistants and all salaries arc seriously inadequate 

“ G ” comprises two widclv separated townships and a few smaller centres 
of populition (mining) Obsiously it is nor a coherent entity but a part of the 
counts Unfortunately it is certain that this county would not at present do even 
as much as is n< w being done by the independent authority There are three 
distributing points , one in newly erected premises, one (the Central) in a wooden 
hut, the third a small centre open twice a week Jhe two lirst arc open only 
lour nights a week Ihey are staffed by part tune untrained but sery keen and 
capable men, with voluntary assist mts One must pay a tribute to their tine 
work — hut they ire the first to urge the need for qualified whole time staff and 
proper premises The stock is sery good but unclassified , the central premises 
sery buss hut crowded The council refused C U k I" grants The expenditure 
equals yd per head 

II ” res ills from the amalgam Ulon of two townships which hase, however, 
retained tsso independent libraries each ssith its own librarian, committee, stock, 
cic Only one of the two was seen as the other was closed It is old but very 
pleasantls situated , mueh of the stock is shabby and dirty but there is also some 
good new mitcrial It was obviously a mistake to continue he two independent 
services, indeed the place is well situated to form a good county Regional 
I tbriry 

At I ’ the library is housed in imposing council premises, unfortunately 
right on the outskirts ot the borough , at lcist two needed branches are lacking 
The interior does not, however, live up to the promise of the exterior, the 
lending stock is very poor, the juvenile absolutely poserty stricken, the reference 
department completely derelict And — just across the road is one of the best 
county libriry heidquarters in the kingdom I 

| ’ occupies cramped, dreary and most unsuitable premises on the ground 
floor ot council o bees \ new librarian was (before he was called up) trying to 
improve matters but with an expenditure of onlv 9W per head little had been 
possible There is no storage spice anti the poor stock is made even less attrac 
live is rows of dreary resets e stocl are shelved above and below a thin ribbon of 
current miteiiil There is no brinch though one is needed 

At ‘ k ” a keen and w ell tr lined libr iri in has been al le to make his presence 
known bv the quality of an insufficient stock The reference department in 
narticul ir is well orj ani/cd and activ e But the premises are shockingly unsuitable 
— in old institute situated behind shops with a most meagre entrance and compris 
mg a series ot dreary wooden rooms heated ” by old fishioned stoves 

Librariis in Mrou si sivro Urban Arias (40,000-100,000) 

There arc 119 independent urban library authorities serving populations 
betw ecn 40,000 and 1 00,000 

This is an appropriate point at which to refer to a matter which IS of 
considerable signmcince It is that all independent urban authorities do not 
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serve communities which arc so distinct and separate that we can rightly refer to 
them as “ towns " When we think of a “ town ” we naturally think of a thickly 
populated area comprising a shopping centre and commercial nucleus surrounded 
h\ industrial establishments and residential areas, inner and suburban — a place with 
a unit) , life and histon of its ow n — a place, for example, like Worcester, Sunderland 
or Sheffield 

\\ e all know that, with expansion, the original towns have become built up 
right to the boundaries of neighbouring authorities, once perhaps rural but now 
complete!) urlvini/ed, and that around them c\tcnsi\e suburbs have sprung into 
existence But do we rcah/c how' rianv of the independent authorities serve not 
nucleus tow ns but the areas surrounding such places > This is most important 
if we arc to appreciate the real problems of hbrir\ service, since clcarlv a genuine 
tow n is in a different position from an area which is but an artificial part of a 1 irgcr 
unit over onlv the centre of which the nucleus authority exercises any local 
government powers 

Io mile this clearer we have therefore divided independent urban 
authorities into (</) genuine towns, including the central elements m all larger 
urbtn areas, and (b) those which are contiguous to these and with them form 
larger units, some arc * 4 suburbs ”, some ire inelustrnl areas 'Ibis elivision 
diseloscs two surprising Tenures — lirstfy tint though most of the rw tiller 
authorities do serve genuine sniill towns, the proportion of category (b) pi ices 
increase!, in the larger population groups, secondly that the proportion in (/>) is 
high 

Thus 

Proportion of Independent Authorities which 
Population Group serve suburbs and parts of larger units 

10.000- 40,000 1 8 per cent 

40.000- 100,000 57 per cent 

Over 100,000 . 44 per cent 

On the either hand about 5 per cent of the independent “ urban ** authorities 
scrv e not closely knit towns but collections of several scattered smaller urban areas 

(5) Strung populations between 40,000 and 50,000 

There arc 58 such systems in the country of which 18 were visited They 
vary from the very good to the very bad Two of the central libraries are in good 
new buildings , a third, though older, is ample and spacious , a fourth was almost 
completely desrro\cd by high explosive, though the staff arc carrying on in what 
remains 

In this group Folkestone demands special mention Here, since the war, 
conditions have been exceptionally difficult, for reasons we need not specify A 
keen committee and a good librarian have, however, maintained a maximum 
service which has been of great benefit The amount of reading per head of 
populition has more than doubled since the war As more recent figures arc 
abnormal, in 1958-9 the expenditure per head of population was 2s 2jd (a 2jd 
rate), of which 7UI per capita was expended on books and binding The ccnttal 
library is an oldish building but a post-war scheme for reconstruction should 
produce satisfactory results Meanwhile it is not unduly crowded, its chief lack 
being a children’s department (which is not, of course, necessary at present) 
The stock, both as regards condition and quality, is one of the best seen in any 
comparable hhran The new' main branch, a large open room above a clinic, is 
verv well plinned and stocked 

Three good Scottish libraries in this group illustrate the effect of the 3d rate 
limitation (see Ch V) One of them reaches the limit but id goes on art galleries 
and museums, so that the library gets a maximum of a 2d rate , one — tell it not 
in Gath — considerably exceeds it , the third is only |d short 
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In addition all three receive contributions from their counties (because of 
double rating, a matter to be explained later), so that all are m fact spending 
considerably more than the maximum jd rate (and, ironically, raising still more, 
as the counties do not return anything like all that is raised in the burghs) None 
have any loan charges All three have one small branch each. They are three 
efficient services with stocks well above the average , one spends nearly 8d. per 
capita on books, the others approximately 6d But all are somewhat understaffed 
and the salaries paid are much below proper standards 

An r nglish coast town with a good new building houses a lending stock 
which is too large and inclined to be shabby Only 4 \d per capita is expended 
upon books and binding This figure, low though it may be, is higher than in 
man) places, but it is not enough to enable full use to be made of such premises 

Little need be said in detail of some six others These arc in old premises, 
congested, in a poor st ite of decoration (and difficult to decorate), doing much 
good work but It impend by lnsullictent morn.) to keep the well-used stocks up to 
date tnd in re ill) good condition One of them is over-stoeked and dirty In 
another remark ililv good use his been made of general literature and of technical 
books of a good tape but insufficient money is available to keep ilium clean, 
here the reference department corn uns much scholarly material which is out of 
place in that district and is thus little used A third possesses a good reference 
collection in a fine lirge room but the lending stock is in very bid condition. 

Apnt fioin these six, two of the otheis, in neighbouring urban districts, 
proside a striking contrast Both serve scattered incoherent areas which are but 
artificial poitions of a bigger industrial region “A” has a small central in 
impromptu rooms in a council building and five small part-time branches A new 
librarian, temporarily replaced by his wife, has recently reorganised the service , 
the stock at the centra 1, though small, is really attractive }'our of the part-time 
branches (three in lured rooms, one in a shop) arc staffed hv part-time untrained 
people T 01 llic central anil the remaining branch onl\ fou r full-time assistants and 
one part-time worker are as ailablc “ B ” has a w ell kept f arnegic central library 
and two plcisant older branches To manage all three places there are only the 
Librarian ind two assistants (all unciuahlicd) 'Ihc very poor stock is unclassified 

The central library at “ C ” is in two small rooms in council buildings, 
shockingly crowded, but with no possibility of providing even separate sections 
for children’s books or reference books, no store room, no work room, no office 
for the 1 lbrirnn, no place for the staff to hang up their coats A new librarian 
has st iried 10 reuse the previously wietehed stock but newer and larger premises 
are absolutely essenlul 

To usit “ D ” was a tragic experience A lirge part of the product of the 
library rate is gisen over to various miners’ institutes which expend it without 
any control from the librarian or library committee — a procedure legalized by a 
clause in a Tr imways Act 1 '1 ht public library proper — not that it is very proper 

— must subsist upon the remainde r It occupies a ery had rented prcmist s, which 
hast recently been sold oscr the heads ot the sub tenants from whom the council 
ren s them— in escry sense a fortunate happening as no other premises could be 
wo'sc Dow 11st urs arc In 0 dirty news rooms frequented by even dirtier tramps 
Upstairs is a small ladies’ room and the lending library, w hich also acts as librarian’s 
otl ce and stafl workroom It is *oo small to permit of open access Borrowers 
lint up in the passage and come to a hatch in the doorway It is most surprising 
that so many people use it Proper library work is impossible The book stock 
is unclassified The librarian and her three assistants are grossly underpaid, 
though they deserse every praise for their brave efforts to keep some sort of a 
sere ice alisc under such conditions About id per head is spent on books 
Such things should not be 

“ h ” is a shocking place with an indicator in active operation The mam 
ground-floor room contains a wretched collection of useless non-fiction and rows 
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of dirty juvenile books, for which the children must make application after 
consulting filthy catalogues and lists The grubby fiction and some poor popular 
travel and biography are in an “ open access ” room from which readers select 
them and bring them to the indicator to be charged. Upstairs are two grimy 
museum rooms completely devoid of any kind of label 

“ F ” strictly speaking comes m this group as it is an urban district with a 
population of 40,000 Actually it is a recent amalgamation of dispersed com- 
munities and the centre is a township of about 10,000, if as many The only 
urban library provision is at this centre and it is bad even as the library for a town 
of only 10,000 — a small, dirty, Carnegie library, with an cldcrlv untrained and 
uneducated man in charge 1 he counts lends a few books , there are no others 
worth consideration The position here is frankly obscure The urban district 
is an independent library authority, levies its own rate and manages its own library 
Nevertheless it would appear that the county rate is also levied over the same area 
and the countv has two or three snull centres in the town Information given on 
ihc spot led one to believe tint the urban district apparently thinks it has to pay 
counts rite as well as its own and that the counts did not know that it was 
independent Ihc readers certainly do not benefit from this strange double 
“ service 

(6) Srrrin^ populations betntrn 50,000 and 75,000 

The libraries visited include two of particular interest — Motherwell and 
W’ishaw, and Stretford The former e spends up to the present legal limit and 
needs a second branch which it is therefore not possible to provide, but what is 
done is well done in two most attractive libraries — one, an old building recently 
modernized, the other a striking new building admirahlv situated About t)tl 
per bead is spent on books At Stretford dev elopment has been recent and rapid ; 
three branches opened w ithm the last four or hv tyears show interesting progressive 
improvements as the success of each has obv lousiv stimulated the desire to do even 
better next time (this indeed is a sigmficam element to be observed in several 
building proi-r mimes, c g Middlesex) ’I he list, opened since the war and partly 
demolished (lortunatch with the loss of onlv one elepartmcnt) is one of the too 
few libraries setn where the desire to ertet the linest possible library, even if it 
cost a little more. Ins been allowed to expiess itself I cononiy is ,1 necessary 
\ lrtuc, but if it is alw ass the onlv f ictor to be con idered w e may easily degenera c 
into m iss-prixlucmg stanel mil. eel ethcient bur institution ll buildings Fortun- 
ately » tew pi ices ire being too y\ ise to let this happen 

Another town in (his group possesses a eery good mm central library which 
contains a lirec lefetence depirinient pimculirly strong in local and historical 
nntcrial Hut there are no hr inches (ilthougl. expenditure per hcael is 2s 2d ) 
and the lending library seems to line been sienficed to the reference department 
as the eireuliti.lv stock is fir below the stanelird of the reference and includes 
much old md out ot elate 111 lie rid 

\t “ I) " in old ccntril libriry has been extcndeel anel noyy houses an ample 
lending libriry with a gooel if not exceptional stock Hut the reference department 
is poor anel there are no brandies A rate of nearly 3 lei (including museum and 
art gallc ry) produees only is 6e! per heael and ltss than 4J1! per head is spent on 
hooks (although 10 per cent of the total book funel comes from 1 legacy) 

“ 1 ” has a good new central libnrv which is well stocked This being a 
very scattered area, branches arc necessary but they arc at present onlv of the 
caretaker type, more reading room than lending department The small staff at 
the central is yen badly paid , and only about 4 Jd per bead is spe-nt on books 
But though a rate of ncirly fid is raised, it only produces about is ;d per head of 
population. 

At “ F ” the central is, if somewhat ov crcrow ded, yery well kept and the 
stock is clean and free from rubbish There arc two part-time branches 
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Considering that the expenditure per head is only little more than is., the library 
is a credit to its librarian and staff — though these are not well paid. There are no 
loan charges, rents or rates to be paid 

At “ G ” the librarian has done much to keep the large and representative 
stock in good condition , but there is no separate children’s department, the 
reference library is very poor and there are no branches, though two are necessary. 

“ H ” also has no branches The central library is an old building in a side 
street, badly inadequate The children’s library is in separate rented premises 
opposite Only lod. per head of population is expended, of which only 3 jd is 
spent on books Again salaries are low 

The central library at 11 1 ” is a disappointment as it is in a prosperous town, 
the largest seen in this group The lending library is a long, dark, cramped room ; 
the non-fiction stock is plentiful and includes much good material but also much 
that is verv old, drab and dirty The “ reference library ” is an insult to the 
name , upstairs we find an assortment of reading rooms — a big dirty news room, 
a place called a “ res lews ” room (a name clearly intended as a tribute to the reading 
tastes of the more seasoned sagrants, who filled it to capacity), a "magazine 
room ” devoid of magazines, and another at present used by a school 

Neserthcless, this small group of libraries presents a higher average than any 
previously described None is definiteh bad, tv. o are poor , the others seem not 
entirely unsitisfactory — until »e judge them by comparison with the first two. 

(7) f zn/in; populations betuan 75,000 and 100,000 

There arc jj librarv systems in this group of which it was only possible to 
\1s1t 7 Though none of these is definitely bad, none seems outstanding All 
but one suffer from old, drears central premises unsuitable for modern require- 
ments , the exception has an old building but it is adequate and well kept One 
of these central libraries (in a converted mansion) is very badly situated a long way 
from the centre of the town Two of the boroughs arc areas adjacent to a big 
cits, ofvvhieh they really form part, as thev have no individuality ol their own, not 
even a shopping centre In thru of the others the county headquarters is also 
in the >ime town 

To take the best first “ A ” (in Scotland) has a large attractive lending 
librarv \e ith a good stock, a pleasant children’s room and a reference library which, 
though it houses much that is not appropriate, is above the prevailing low average 
of reference provision Iheic arc no branches l vpenditurc per head is nearly 
2s , though onls g|d per heul is spent on books As the jd limit has been 
rtaclud no luither expenditure is leiral 

A second Scottish librarv, “ U ”, has also reached the limit. It has two 
branches, one ol which was dest roved by enemy action and has been replaced by 
tcmpoi irv ptenuses The svstem is hung managed clficienrlv unde*- a committee 
with a genuine interest in the work, but the central premises are old and should be 
tcphccci, hut this— and oilier developments — lias been prohibited by the Real 
limitation 

At “ (' ”, too, there is good hhr inanship The central reference department 
is one of the best visited outside (he large cities, strong in local matters, well 
arranged and thorough The large representative lending stock is clean and in 
good order But the scope for exploiting the professional abilities available is 
seriouslv limited by inadequate support (an expenditure of only is 4’d per head) 
and a very had central building, old, dreary, far too small and badly sited in a poor 
street 

At " D ” the large central librarv, also old and dreary, in w’hat was once a 
“Town Hall”, has a very good lending department Though the dislocations 
of wartime have aggravated the situation the reference department seems very 
poor , thouvh a large city reference library is near it is a mistake to suppose that, 
even in such circumstances, a reasonable and appropriate reference department 
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would not be valuable. One of the two branches is an excellent new building of 
original dcMgn * the other was once a news room, now serving as a part-time 
lending libran with shuttered bookcases There is a third news room, also. 
A rate of nearly 4d produces onlv about is 8d per head 

“ E 99 also \\ astes money on tvv o branch new s rooms (1 e places that are news 
rooms onk) The v ord "wastes*' i*- used advisablv and would be warmly 
endorsed by the librarian of this and all other places similarly saddled Yet two 
much needed branch lending departments are lacking The total expenditure 
per head is onh 9c! , less than i\d per held being spent on books This totally 
inadequate provision is reflected m the stock, though this has not been allowed 
to become dim To indie ltc more cle 11 Iv w hat this po\ cry -stricken expenditure 
means— in the whole of the previous vear onlv 3 books per 100 of population 
were added or repheed 1 At this rate to maintain stock it a level of even 50 
volumes per 100 of population each book will h ivt to list for sixteen years 1 1 1 
44 r ”, serving a widespread arei w irh a delmiielv lural fringe, is developing 
a good s\stcm of urban branches and of smill branches and dehverv stations on 
the outskirts, but the central is in most hadlv plaeed, adapted quarters, furnished 
with very old-fashioned, unattraetive and un>uit iblc eases, etc Much good solid 
work is being achieved (the book vote is moderitc — sM per head) but a new 
central Iibrarv , ccntnllv situated, is urgentlv required Tor example, the reference 
libnry is far too small for a town of that character while the apparently excellent 
and extensive local collections are badly housed in storage to which the public 
can have no acccs> 

L iJRARif s »n Lvrc.f Urban Arfas (with ovfr 100,000 population) 

There arc 77 library sv stems in Great Britain serving populations of more 
than 100,000 

In this descriptive section of his report the writer has dealt only with places 
he has actually visited during this survev \\ here smaller towns were concerned 
he w as able to adopt some degree of thoroughness , usually he saw and examined 
the stock of even department, and went to tvpic.il branches — sometimes to every 
branch Naturdlv, however, anv intensive study of the work of the larger 
authorities would have de nandtd much more time than was available 

Nevertheless he found occasion to visit 22 of these larger systems 
and at each w is able to discuss with the chief libnnan the conditions and special 
problems of 1 he service and to sec, at le ist, new or unique developments and other 
features of spend importance Though a good deal of information w r as gamed 
m this way it i* ncccssardv not alwavs of such a character as to permit of general 
description of the sv stems 

Before proceeding it may be well to note that (as m the case of medium 
library area*.) not all large library authorities serve genuinely distinct towns On 
the contnry 34 — ic ncarlv half — arc areas forming part of a bigger metropolis 
(eg J/Ondon Metropolitan Borough-, arc is similar to Salford and Bootle), one 
(the Khondtli) serves \ scaitereel eh tin of small and mcdium-si/cd places 

(8) S*n in% populations be In ten 100,000 and 100,000 

1 here are 49 such sy stems of w Inch 15 arc part of larger centres of population 
(10 arc London Mctropoliun Boroughs) Icn were visited 

The Rhondda-— in winch case w c must dep irt from our practice of anonymity 
for it will ‘urtly he rccogm/cd — is unfortun itcly one of the most backward areas 
in the country The county 44 excluded ” it on adopting the Acts , the Rhondda 
I'DC did not start upon its scheme until December, 1938 I most emphatically 
do not attribute any blame to the Librarian (whose recent death is much to be 
regretted), for he, to my knowledge, d cm red ai d strove for a far different type and 
standard of service, but the scheme is being run on completely unsound lines, m 
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imitation of some of the worst examples of undeveloped county libraries. The 
headquarters are m an old building which also houses a small branch. Otherwise 
service is given by sending small collections of books to a number of miners' 
institutes — most unsuitable places for general library purposes Indeed, as some 
of the institutes refuse to admit the general public, despite the bribe of some 
500 county books, the largest town in the area is completely unserved Indeed, 
faith in the reality of “ public ” use is weakened by this notice (outside one of the 
best institutes, with quite a large if shabby stock of its own) — “ This ts NO 7 a 
Public Lihrar) Any person other than a member found tiring it will be prosecuted ” 
The Librarnn had no sort of control over the staff at the institutes who were 
completely untrained and unqualified in anv sense of the word The area is, of 
course, one in desperate need of outside assistance, despite the temporary 
improsements of wartime, the institutes are themselves badly in debt Even 
though a id rate is levied it produces less than j \d per head of population 
However the situation is best to be met there is here a clear national moral 

responsibility 

Low rateable value is afTecting the wmk of two other libraries in this group 
“A”, to secure a per capita expenditure of is yd in 1938-9, demanded well over 
a 4<l rate Every possible effort appears to be devoted to making the best of 
these limitations There is a good new central lihrarv and two new branches 
(loan clnrges amount to about 13 per cent of the budget) The central reference 
stock is good anti appropriate to the town, that of the lending department well 
selected and representative But an expenditure of only 3d per head for books 
precludes their bung kept in suitable condition 

“ B ” raises a rale of less than 2d , despite its low rateable value, and only 
9d per head is expended, of which only about i\d goes on books The surpris- 
ingly decent quality of the lending library stock (the reference library is very small) 
is only possible because there art no branches and the staff comprises only six 
members (temporarily seven) \el fioo per annum is spcyjt on each of four 
useless branch news rooms 

Were there sulbcient branches also at “ C ” it is certain that ihe very good 
service the re w ould not be possible on an expenditure of I s 2d per head, derived 
from a rate of just over 2d There arc two very pleasant branches (four more 
being needed) and an ample and suitable central library extended quite recently 
This library is outstanding for its “ good housekeeping ” , it is well kept and well 
decorated and the stock is sound and clean There is a good reference department, 
with a commercial section, and a large students’ room altogether appropriate for 
its purpose I his is one of those libraries which (even allowing for such factors 
as short lge ol branches and poor silanes) provide exceptions to anv rule that 
would rigidly relate expenditure ansi results \\e can only wonder how such 
gooel, if limited, work is done with the money avail ihlc 

“D” levies a 2d rite for libraries, museums and .art gallery together 
Expenditure on library purposes has been drastically reduced since the war, 
largely to provide for “ fire watchers ” a sum cquiv dent to a quarter of the total 
pre war budget The large central lihrary is in old and very unsuitable premises 
The rclerenee collections arc extensive and this department gives an impression 
of ctlicicncy and considerable u.c Both the central library and the branches are 
grossly overstocked, especially the branches which house thousands of drab, 
useless, long forgotten items Just over 3d per head is spent on books 

The central library at " E ” is a terrible-looking, grim, black building, housmg 
also a museum and art gallery The war prevented a scheme of reorganization, 
to the hitter disappointment of a librarian who has striven hard to improve almost 
impossible conditions The lending library is “ closed ”, though no indicator 
is used, the reference library is a travesty , the children’s room is small but much 
used and well stocked Indeed, though only y^d per head is spent on books, 
the store rooms at the central house a very comprehensive stock which cannot 
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possibly be properly exploited The war also stopped the erection of a third 
branch. At present there are two branches— one old and one new — and ten 
distributing stations in retail shops, looked after by the shop assistants who are 
paid a few shillings a week 

At “ F ” a recent reconstruction has produced an attractive central library, 
though one might criticize the extent to u hich general non-fiction has been placed 
in the reference librars w hen it would be much more useful in the lending depart- 
ment A children’s department — instead of just a children’s corner — would be 
useful as the premises are situated in a thickly populated slum area Indeed the 
rateable saluc of the cits is loss, a rate of nearls- 4d only producing is 6d per 
head, of which onls the lamentable sum of x Jd is spent on books 
'I he next two both hase imposing new central libraries 

“ (« ” expend* much more per head than an\ other authonts m this group 
(excepting one which for scry obsious reasons was not “slsitcd” as it is the 
writer’s ossn) 1 sen cxcluil r,% the high loan charges the per capita expenditure 
is is <yd The central librars is part ot a ci\ 1C centre At “ H ” it stands by itself 
as one of ihe best, most workmanluc large librars buildings in the countrs' and 
cine doing a consider ilile annum of esci IV at work (despite the incons enicnce 
caused by occupation of pans In cisil defence sersices) One has no doubt that 
with so much ac'ucscd the council will proceed to miprose two matters in need 
of attention — a per cap. to expenditure of 3 8d on books is not enough, and a staff 
of scsenteen is not su'licicnt for both this buss central and sesen branches 

Book cspcnuiturc at the last in the group, “ 1 ”, is also low — onls 3d The 
central building is dreirs and inadequate and without a children's department. 
Of the fisc brandies only one h is a children's room The stock is clean but on 
the drab side , the staff salines are loss 

(9) Sen it’ poj ,1'jt.jtie ci er aoo.ooo 

There arc a a. library authorities an 'his group (other than ihe 7 London 
Metropolitan Boroughs) Visits, all too short, were paid to 12 

At tsso of these, unl'ortunatcls, the Central Libraries had been destroyed 
by enemy action 

Two of the others are, compared with the remainder, badly undescloped 
At “ A ” a 2 hi rate only produces 10 gd per head I ess than 2d per head 
is spent on hooks J he central library !• the worst seen in any big tow*n — so 
cramju d a. id im ons muni rh it the lending dipirtmtnt cannot be arranged so as to 
afford open itu s' Vinous silicons for more suit dale premises put forward 
by a 1 ipihle lihri-ian Mm mg bird for imjaroramtnt have all been overwhelmed 
lay hull ijaiihy \\ hat the librm in has bicn able to do has been done as well as 
jao sibli , for c*amj>)i, thi Imdin * storl , though not too plentifully* enriched by 
new rinliri il, has been well 1 bo, in and the ■ mill reference collection is of excellent 
qualm I li( too u 11 il filthy new , room occupied much needed space At least 
two additioiul b-imjic ale needed 

At “ B ” the non-fiettori sections of the central lending library arc also closed, 
though a new chief lias succeeded in opening an open . ccess room for the fiction 
I his is an old-established librars with consijcrablc and valuable reference collec- 
tions but the old fishioned, rambling and g,oomy premises arc unfitted for either 
their storage or projser use Here the news room is in a separate building and 
displays a wide range of foreign and provincial papers, which should be valuable 
in a tow n of this characti r , this, indeed, is the onh sort of new s room w c w ould 
advocate l mlouhtedly great changes will follow the new regime, yet it is a 
manor one cannot face with equanimity that conditions should have been allowed 
to remain so b’d for so long 

Of the other system* in this group one can only give brief notes of impressions. 
’I hey arc all amonj. the big city libraries wroth have done so much in the past to 
develop the spirit of Bnti h librarian* hip. Upon their continued efforts its future 
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will depend even more. They all face their peculiar difficulties. Four, at least, 
require better central premises ; another has suffered grievous damage during 
air raids 

All have been visited often before by the writer What struck him most 
on this last tour 5 At Glasgow, the extension of the Mitchell Library, proceeding, 
if slowly, despite the war, with special Government permission — yet another 
tribute to the value of libraries — and some excellent new branches At Man- 
chester, the i cr\ high standard of stock and service given in an old branch in one 
of that city’s poorest districts At Leeds, the new Crossgates Branch mentioned 
elsewheie At Nottingham, the gradual reorganisation of an old building. At 
Birmingham, the immense wealth of the great reference collections, the value of 
which is now recognized in a new way evidenced by the steps taken for their 
protection At Bristol, the charmed life of the central, the successful arising of a 
new branch from the ashes of an old one and the fine spirit of insistence that even 
in wartime all things concerning the library sers ice shall be done well and taste- 
fully -\t C arditt, the excellent lending department secured by a rearrangement 
of a batlh overcrowded central lihrary building and the perennial youth of a 
“ temporary ” branch, and at Liverpool, the amazing hut not surprising way in 
which the task of repairing most serious losses is being tackled so energetically 
even with good humour — if such a quality does not appear out of place in the 
circumstances One must pay a great tribute also to those at Plymouth and 
Coventrv, where the losses have been grave and the difficulties in the way of 
reconstruction remain almost insuperable I much regret that a railway accident 
made impossible a brief visit to which 1 had looked forward— for there arc always 
ideas inel inspnation to he gained at Sheffield I am sorrv, too, that the only 
llhrarv s\stei.i to which I w is refused aceess was that of Fdinburgh, beciuse when 
I was ihere i few vears ago I formed the opinion that it was probably the best 
in Ore it But un 



Chapter V 


SCOTLAND 

Having heard since childhood that the Scots were fonder than the English 
of books and learning it was a great pleasure, particularly for one of Scottish 
extraction, to find that the present state of libraries in Scotland did not belie this 
preconception So far as one can judge by visits to sc\cral and a study of the 
data concerning min) more, Scottish libraries as a whole can be compared not 
unfavour ibh with those of 1 -ngland This is all the more creditable because 
libramnship in Scotland suffers from tw o serious forms of disability — geographical 
and legal (»en'»r\phicalh — if that is the correct phrase — the population of 
Scotlind is largclv concentrated in one un hrirc and three other considerable 
areas , elsewhere the countn is more or kss sparse I\ populitcd with tew medium 
si/cil and mim \er\ small towns 

The legd eluliculties ire. not so cis\ r<> explain — or c\en, for a Sassenach, to 
undersfind Glasirow, I dinbu r L’h, Aberdeen and Dundee ire local authorities 
comparable with I n^lisli count\ boroughs , they are both librar\ and education 
authorities Tor the rest of the count r\ the county councils arc the only education 
authorities Tor otl < r locil purposes, including libraries, the burghs (many of 
which .ire ver\ smill) are compeiLnt local authorities 'J his does not nit m fhat 
•ill burghs are library uifhoritjt , for flit y mi y not hive adopted the I il>r irus Acts, 
I it fort 1918 ptribt. r /mid adopt the J ibi.irit • Acts, Mine then the duty of 
providing librint* in pm lies becomes a nutter for the tounty education 
committee 

I he only I ihrarics Acts proper give adoptive powers to burghs In other 
words burgh libraries (and those of the four large cities) are the onl\ libraries in 
Scotland operated under 1 tbrants Acts 

( ounties in Scotlind are not empowered to adopt Libraries Acts in the same 
wav as similar authorities in I nglanil and Wales, but have powers conferred on 
them under the U teat ton ( Sent! *rd) Ir/, 1918, and the Local Got cm mint ( Scotland ) 
■A cf t 1929 Section 5 of the J ('ucahon {Scotland) ~\ct y 1918,1s the relevant section 
and re ids as follow s 

“ it shill he lawful for the education authority of a countv, as an ancillary 
meins of promoting education, to make such provision of hooks by 
pure h isc or otherwise as thev mav think desirable, and to make the same 
a\ ulible not onlv to the children and voung persons attending schools or 
continuation clashes in the countv , but also to the adult population resident 
therein 

" Tor the purposes of this section an education authority may enter 
into arrangements with public librmes, and all expenses incurred by an 
education authority f hall be chargeable to the county education fund ” 
To a lavm in this stems rather an indeterminate clause upon which to base a 
fully fledged counts libr irv swtm as we now understand it Lvxn the experts 
have ajipircntJv their misgivings lor instance, Mr Andrew Shearer, Town 
Clerk of Dunfermline, said at the Scottish Library Conference, T931, “the 
powers given bv the statute to education authorities mav have been expressed 
in ^tnerd terms with a \iev\ to confer a wide discretion on the 

authorities in exereisjng their librarv powers, hut it may he permissible to argue 
that they are limited to the provision of bo >ks, that such provision is restricted 
to a purpose of promoting education for scholars and adults, that the county 
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education authorities have not therefore the full powers and activities of library 
authorities under the Public libraries Acts, and that the county councils as 
education authorities might advisably associate themselves with public libraries 
when they have opportunity to do so, which is exactly what the legislation requires 
them to do ” 

And further “ Comparing the specific library powers that have been vested 
in the education authoiitics with the more general powers and provisions or 
the Public Libraries Acts under which the burgh libraries exist, one sees that a 
large field of library work is available to the burgh libraries which properly is 
not touched by the education authorities ” 

However that may be, the clause is the one under which the county library 
services are in fact provided — and. In general, they arc of much the same character 
as Fnglish county services 

hie powers of the county in relation to parishes which had adopted the 
Libraries Acts were made clear by the Loral Got* rumen/ (Scotland) Act , 1929* 
“The administrative scheme of the county council relating to education may 
provide for the admmistntion of the said acts throughout the areas within which 
they are in operation being under the general supervision of the education 
committee ", which may or ma\ not appoint local committees Parishes cannot 
now adopt the Libraries Acts without the sanction of the county council — not 
that it is likely to be sought or granted 

The powers of burghs were not affected Those which had already adopted 
the Acts coulel continue their lnelcpendent library existence Any which have 
not adopted the Acts are presumably free to do so- — though so far as we know 
none h ive done so, all the sizeable burghs having already adopted the Acts before 
191H or since hem suisfied with county schemes Nt vt ribeltss, as we read the 
vailous Ails, wliiih ire 111 iiuny respects lamentably vague, there seems no 
reason whs (bets ‘liould not be m mv burgh two independent library services — 
one opeiated by the cduc ition committee of the county count il under the helucation 
Act and another operated by the library committee of the burgh under the Public 
Libraries Acts — in absurdity of which there is no example 

Yet, though inhabitants of the burghs enjoy one service only, they may have 
to help pay for two Ibis is a serious position which has aroused much concern 
It arose in this wav The education rate, from which the expenses of any 
books and libraries provided b\ the countv must be met, is levied upon the whole 
of the counts area, 1 c including ill burghs (whether or not they arc library 
authorities) There is no sepirite counts library rite The original act enabling 
the counties to pros isle books, t c the hdncatwn (Scotland) . let, 1918, contained a 
proviso, cleirls intended to preclude the burgh library authorities from piying 
for a service they ehel not enjos, preventing a county education authorits from 
rating for library purposes an txisting library area until the county library rate 
exceeeleel the locil library rate 

I his proviso was repealcel by the l^ocal Government (Scotland) Act , 1929, 
and thereafter counts authorities were not only empowered to levy the rate on all 
burghs but hid no alternitive but to do so \\c can only guess at the rcison 
If we are right in assuming that this was to induce the burghs to throw in their 
lot ssith the counties we can only say that this is an example of legislation trsing 
to do bs indirect implication what it should have had the courage to achieve by 
direct injunction, had it so desired If that was the purpose It has failed, but it 
has created a serious injustice 

As a result the inhabitants of a burgh pay the library rate for their burgh 
library and they also contribute towards the cost of a county service from which 
they elo not benclit Appreciating the injustice of this, but being unable to make 
a direct return to the burgh of the actual amount its inhabitants contributed to 
the countv librarv service (an amount, indeed, difhcult to assess), a majority of the 
counties have made some amends They give help to the burghs, finding legal 
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justification in their authority to " enter into arrangements with public libraries *\ 
Some counties (c g Perth) do not gi\c am thing to the burghs 

Elsewhere it is usual* to give a sum of money on condition that it is expended 
on books In one phee this is hedged round with certain conditions — that it 
must be expended at certain booksellers in accordance w ith a quota scheme, that 
the books must be marked (not conspicuously with the county librar) stamp, 
tlut the selection is, in thcor\ at least, made bv the burgh and count) librarians in 
consultation, the litter ha\ing a power of \cto even if it is never exercised The 
variations of method depend upon the latitude regarded, by the county authorities, 
as consonant w ith a very vague hw 

The amount given to the burghs is not inconsiderable In three typical 
counties it is equivalent to an expenditure on hooks of 4 pd , 3 7d and 2 6d per 
head of the burgh population Hut nowhere is it suggested that it represents 
the tot il amount collected in the burghs for countv libriry purposes Owing to 
various complications, including the fact that the county rate is levied on an 
assessment quite different from that on which the buri/h rate is levied, it seems 
almost impossible to tell cxictly bow much the inhibit ints of a burgh do in fact 
contribute for count) purposes One oiumv librarian estimates that 80 per cent 
is returned , elsewhere it w is said that 50 per cent is returned The latter would 
seem more like the avenge Ihe count! authority would argue that whenever a 
rite is levied over 1 large area it is never politic or possible for it to he expended 
cqualh all over the area — ever) element contributes its shire for the common 
good , the burgh autJiont\ replies that, though this nn) be all right where such 
nutters as second try cJucition arc concerned, the argument has no application 
to the hhrirv service Ihe defence is also made that the countv grant ensures 
that me burgh h is at least a modest sum to spend on hooks Ihe. burgh librarian 
retorts that this dots his Iibr in no good because lus mthonty is w ell aware ol the 
counts return anil fixes the local book vote iccordmgl) 'Ihe strength of this 
argument is proved In the fact thn in certain burghs nothing, or nothing worth 
consideration, is spent on books from the burgh funds Furthermore, it is 
complained that the county return tends to be regirded as an index of what book 
expenditure should be and the librarian may thus find it more dilhcult to raise his 
book vote to a reasonable figure than he would if the issue w'crc not, in a sense, 
prejudged in advance There miy be an atmosphere of “ you got this from the 
county — * hat more do )ou want •* ” 

In brief the system is indefensible It creates a sense — and indeed a reality 
— of injustice which might well militate against co-operition and good relations 
between authorities, though one must admit that there was a spirit of friendship 
and profcssjoiul fellow snip among ihe librarians themselves which it would 
clearly take more than “dual raring ” to destroy Ihe ultimate solution is, of 
course, a proper co-ordination of libraries, all of which would he operated under 
a new Libraries Act and maintained by a library rate 

The onlv b-ight aspect of “ dual rating ** is that it has enabled a fcw r burghs 
to expend more than thc\ could legilk raise in the burgh Burgh libraries suffer 
from a limit u ion to the product of a 3d rate Ihis is indeed adding insult to 
injury for, though none of the counties have anything like approached a jd rate, 
there is no statutory limit at 'on of expenditure on county services (these being 
met from the education fund) 

Neither have a majority of burgh libraries reached a 3d rate But some have 
and alreulv the \er\ serious rc.ults of this arbitrary and illogical restriction can 
be seen 

“ A ” has been forced this year to reduce its book vote (nearly always, alas, 
the only “reducible “ item) by 28 per cent because of increased costs for war damage 

* Sometimes the return is ^i\en not n money but in “ service M , e g when the burgh is 

small the county mu ltnd it books |iiM as some ! ngl^h counties lend hooks to small urbans on 
pay mcnr 
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insurance, fire watching, normal salary increases, etc. “ B ” has decreased its 
book vote by 10 per cent for the same reasons. At " C ”, with slightly decreased 
rateable value, the book vote has entirely disappeared. 

Is it necessary to advance any further arguments in favour of the abolition 
of the limit 5 

The pernicious effects of the limitation are not, however, confined to the 
places where the 3d. rate is already expended Everywhere it tends to restrict 
development because of the implication, which backward authorities are pleased 
to note, that a 3d rate is a high-water mark and that it is not necessary to try to 
reach it , on the contrary it is a mark of “ economical ’’ trusteeship of the public 
purse not to do so Where such stupidity does not operate, the limit nevertheless 
hampers development As one librarian said, “ I need more branches but I 
cannot ask for them, as the increased cost of maintaining them would bring us 
over the limit” 

1 he tale is not yet complete If in some places the whole of the product 
of the 3d rate could be spent on the library service it would not be so bad 
Unfortuniti.lv it would appear that where there arc art galleries and museums 
these must also take their share of the fund Thus, if a penny rate is required for 
a museum this reduces the library limit to ad , a condition which seriously 
prejudices the work of some potentially excellent systems We said, above, that 
this “ would appear ” to be the case Scottish law is, to an Englishman, indeed 
“stropped in mystery” At least, the principal Act, the Public Libraries Con- 
solidation ( Sco 'land) Act, 1 887, refers to “ public libraries, public museums, schools 
for science, art galleries and schools for art ” — and there is no separate Museums 
Act Moreover, this support of museums from the libraries rate seems at least 
general 

A third limitation is that Scottish libraries are not empowered to co-operate 
fulls \11th one another 

This is but a brief summary of the outstanding points It will, however, be 
abundantly clear that, quite regardless of any other changes there may be in 
library organization and law, there is a clear and urgent need for drastic reform of 
Scottish library law which will provide (to quote from a statement of the Scottish 
Library Association) that 

“ 1 All rate-supported public libraries should be administered under one 
comprehensive public libraries act which provides for the levy of only 
one libriry rate in anv arei, and for the establishment of a library 
committee by each libran authority * 
a K ite limit ition for public libraries should be abolished 
3 Powers for eomplete co-operation between library authorities should 
be granted 

10 The administration of museums, art galleries and schools of art should 
be the subject of separate legislation ” 

The SLA also expressed itself in this same memorandum as in favour of 
other basic reforms, the advocacy of which is the burden of this report — a central 
advisory board, Gosernnient grants and the compulsory adoption and imple- 
mentation of the Libraries Acts 


* Thu last phrase arising from agreement with a thesis already expounded in this report— 
thst county libraries should be under library committees snd not under education committees 



Chapter VI 


STOCK— SUPPLY AND CO-ORDINATION 

This chapter deals with quite the most important element of the library 
service, which exists solely to provide books Premises are but places in which 
books can be housed, chosen and used, staffs exist only to select books and make 
them available One would reasonably expect to find, during any survey of 
libraries, that, whatever other element w p as deficient, the book supply would at 
least be given the fullest possible consideration and that when there was little 
money much of it would be spent on books Had the investigator started with 
any such illusions rhe\ would quickly base been dispelled There are several 
honourable exceptions to the general rule This rule is unfortunately one of 
insufficiency unsuitability, po\crt\ and poor condition 

In a preliminary chapter we outlined the functions which the library scrMce 
can perform , book stocks should exist for the fulfilment of all these objectives 
Let us, however, take but the first — books for children A majority of the books 
seen in children's departments were shthby and umttractivc and a scandalously 
large number were posit n eh filrhv These are not In am mi ins all in libraries 
in districts where it might with reason be said that the children treated books 
badl\ On the contrarv Conversely there were good, clean books in urban 
libraries and county branches in re alls poor districts Whatever the reason, 
there is no excuse for dirlv books — espt cully books lor children If we arc going 
to provide hooks for children at all we must be preparcel to expend whatever it 
costs to munnin a dicuat us ink stock, for surelv the main function of a children's 
libnr is to loster a love of reading and in appricntion of books and all they stand 
lor borne libra runs expect their young rc tilers to sick the gems of literature 
in pages so* In! In thousands of previous tilths hands One speaks strongly 
because one feels strongly As a general rule the condition of juvenile stock is 
worse than that of adult stock — and this should not he so 

Approxjmately 21 per cent of the libraries visited had many very dirty juvenile 
books, the majority of the rest being dingy and unsavoury another 14 per cent 
had some very dirty books, at another 17 per cent *hc stock, if not positively 
dirty, was. on the whole shihby and unattractive, at 23 per cent it was fair, at 
only 2 5 per cent could it lie regirded as satisfictorv 

Since we cinnot believe thu tin libntnn wishes to circulate dirty books we 
must isMinu th it he docs mi heciuse he 1 innot secure the money to provide clean 
ones — though, nevertheless, we would suggest that no hooks arc better than 
dirty ones 

The fiction sections are also frequent lv unclean — though not to quite the 
same extent as juvenile hooks It local pundits had paid more attention to 
phvsicil uncle inhness than to alleged niortl uncle a ilmcss it might have been a 
good tiling Jn too minv libraries the fiction shelves are a drab and unattractive 
arr ly of shabbv books, w ith an intermixture ot filthy items, and a deadly proportion 
of much handled “ rebinds " li\ wav of contrast one remembers the shelves of 
X, Y and /, where could be found no novel that one would not willingly 
hive read (so fir as condition goes) over 1 sohtirv me il, where most were in their 
original bindings or rebound in clem vttrictivc and varied stvles, where, in fict, 
anv thing was tit to be re id bv an v one and where everv rcaeler would be attracted 
to browse Occasional^ librarians woulel trv to defend the condition of their 
novels by pointing out that the offending items were “westerns" or detective 
stories, inviting the reply (which politeness withheld) that if a hook was not w'orth 
providing m decent condition it was not worth providing at all It may seem an 
exaggeration, but I am prepared to sa\ that, were I librarian of these libraries, 
I would without hesitation throw away at least 40 to 50 per cent of the juvenile 
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and *j to jo per cent of the fiction on the shelves of s majority of the libraries I 
visited— and feel that I had been lenient. 

On the whole, noh-fiction was not dirty though where one did find dirty 
books they were usually of the type that one would expect librarians to provide 
amply and frequently — technical books 

But, if not dirty, a great many of the non-fiction books were in poor condition 
— shabby, m need of rebinding, faded, unattractive, useless Nowhere in this 
report do we concern ourselves with the number of books in stock at various 
libraries because, of all misleading statistics, none can be more futile. With book 
stocks it is quality not quantity that matters If even 70 per cent of the books in 
public libraries today were useful books we should have little reason to complain 
As it is, at least 50 per cent of the non-fiction stocks are completely useless — at 
any rate where they arc This is definitely the most striking lesson of the survey 
— that most libraries are overstocked with the wrong material (which is not, of 
course, the same as saying that they are sufficiently stocked with the right material) 
This overstocking is surely a positive disadvantage This fact must be stressed 
The presence of useless and unused stock is at once expensive and a deterrent to 
the proper exploitation of the useful stock If it were removed from public 
departments to storerooms, the disadvantage would be minimised — but too 
many libraries have no storage space and where this exists it is probably full of 
even more usefiss matcml unless, being a basement, it has been commandeered 
as an air raid shtlter ! This matcml, though useless where it is, is not necessarily 
complete lv useless to the nation Though not in demand at one place it may be 
required at some time by readers in a wider arLa, and should be available Much 
of it is duplicated time and time again, though pcihaps half a dozen copies would 
meet all the likely demands of the whole country There should be no wholesale, 
indiscriminate destruction, such as may follow hysterical campaigns for salvage , 
disc tiding has to be as deliberate and intelligent as acquisition Instead we need 
a sirics of regional reserve stocks which W’ould include at least one copy of each 
item (and as many duplicates as seem desirable) and from which all libraries in the 
region could draw specific books when required In speaking of these regional 
stores we do not necessarily mean actual premises at which all the reserve stock is 
assembled , on the contrary , there is no reason why the reserve should not be 
housed in a number of the existing store places in the aiea The point is that the 
reserve should be co-orelinaled, cleared of unnecessary duplicates, properly 
citilogued and made avathhle tor the region and the country without, as at 
present, using spice where it is not wanted despite the fact that those who do 
want 11 may not know where it 's or be able to use it 

'Ihe disadvantages of retaining unwanted stock are many The libraries 
are made unattractive Valuable stafl time (which costs money) is necessary to 
keep it in order and free from dust , the reader is confronted with a forbidding 
and too familiir arras of things he eleies not want and finds it correspondingly 
difficult and distasteful to fine! what he does, picmiscs which could be made 
roomy and light aie congestcel and gloomy Several libraries were seen where, 
if all unnecessiry books and their book cases were removed, realh attractive 
spacious departments would result If every librarian accepted the principle 
that, excepting a vci\ limited number of classical and outstandingly' important 
items, no book deserves shelf room in an open lending department that has not 
been hoiioweel it leist once durum the past twelve months, wc should hear fewer 
demands for bigger and better buildings And let us be frank — wc want good 
and atti active buildings, hut they cost money which is always better spent on books 
and staff, and so we want no more and no bigger buildings than we need 

Into the regional stocks w oulel go also the little used sets of bound periodicals, 
the tiles of The l ines and of “ I lansard ”, and the like W'hich at present are 
unnecessarily duplicated In a co-ordinated Library system enough and no more 
than enough of this collecting, binding and preservation could be done 
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If in one respect, however, book stocks are too large, in others they are much 
ton small They could not be otherwise considering the amount available for 
book purchase 

The annual amount expended upon books per head of population is a vital 
factor in determining the cflicicncs of a library, at any rate in relation to other 
libraries in its population group It indicates the extent to which it is providing 
the material for its operations No henry can do more work than its book 
expenditure makes possible , it may for a short while exploit such older stock as 
it possesses but unless expenditure was presiously on a higher scale this is unlikely 
to help much and m an\ case the process of deterioration must be rapid 

Examination of libraries in the sanous groups shows conclusively that the 
value of the service is in direct ratio to the pir capita expenditure upon books 
Where it is low the libra r\ service is invariable bad , where it is high the libraries 
arc among the most ictivc and valuiblc Del tiled information is given in the 
following clupter on 1 inance Aire ldv we have noted hbnrics winch spend 
as little as id per head per annum or less, at least one exceeds is per head 
Even the list is a very modest amount indeed It is a seim which no man or 
woman in the country thinks twice about spending, dozens if not hundreds of 
times a vear, on temporarv trivialities Surelv it is the most striking evidence that 
public libraries arc economical institutions that this small contribution will give 
a very reasonable service Such is the case One shilling is hy no means a 
maximum, but the evidence shows clearly that any large or medium-sized library 
which expended it would be a very 'itisfactory and much used insntution 
Provided the unit of service is large enough — a vital matter to which vve must 
return — wc would go so far as to recommend the lower sum of 9 d as a reasonable 
interim provision 

Even to maintain their present inadequate standards the amount spent on 
books would base to be much increiscd in most librarv sv stems were it not for 
the various wavs, born of rale limitation and subsequent starvation, in which 
most libraries avoid busing niw books A large proportion of rhi book fund 
is spent on review copies, books which it least six months after publication can 
be purchased from the commercial circulating libraries, other second-hand books, 
publishers' rem unders and cheap editions 'I here can, of course, be no objection 
whatever to the purchase of the last caiegorv ‘O long as they arc suitable as regards 
form it and quality and it thev are purchased as rcpliccmcnts or additional copies 
The preponikrince of ihc other classes of “ chc ip ” books is open lo serious 
juestion It is freeh recognized that this svstem his been forced upon librarians 
h\ mggtrdly support and we do not criticize a librarian for wise purchases in 
thest tields , cm the corurarv wc roust praise him for trung to make his money 
go as far as he can Ihis does not alter the fact that as a system it is wrong 
Every librarian should hive sullicient means to purchase all the books be needs 
at turn at the) arc metin'. He should not be compelled to adopt the principle of 
the nur*crv rhyme — "this ;eir, next year, sometime, never ” 

1 here art e»eral coyenl rci ons for this a, crlion 

(i) If the value of the book to the readtr or readers is the justification for 
providing it, this v-lee should not be diminished bv any unnecessary time limita- 
tions It is fully admitted th it m tny bools will serve most readers just as well 
next year as this W c agree that if a novel or a Inogr iphy is worth reading today 
it should not normally have Io,t us v due two or three years hence In any case, 
units t there is tree ive duplication, some rttders will hive to wait quite a time 
before they ■xcurc any p irttcular bool m general demand The extent of response 
to popular topical demand will alwavs remain a question of proportion to be 
determined by each librarian in accordance vwih the value of the demand Since 
pubU-hers mjst advertise individual hooks and raturally concentrate upon their 
latest publications and since it is these that are reviewed and discussed, there will 
always be a high proportion of demand which is based not on the merits but on 
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the newness of books. There must be new books ; there cannot be too many of 
them if they are worth while The library must buy them — but the librarian can 
preserve a sense of proportion and a sense of values. If the general standard of 
provision is high — if readers can usually get what they genuinely require, they too 
in time u ill usually also acquire a reasonable attitude The point here is that if 
any book is genuinely needed now it should be available now , there must be a 
sufficient book vote to make this possible 

(2) \\ hen purchasing from the “ cheap ” market the librarian tends to buy 
not so much what he wants as what he can get Some librarians very wisely would 
not bu) at any price any thing they did not think worth while It is asking a lot 
of less wise men, and materially reducing the field for cheap purchases, to fix as 
high a standard as one would fix if one paid full price Many of the books bought 
in the cheap markets, it is often asserted, arc not worth buying at the full new price 
Could an) better argument be adduced against the practice ? 

(l) The s\ stem brings to the public library a stigma of inferiority, which by 
lowering its prestige limits its field of activity and thus prejudices its efficiency 
(4) If the supply of ex-circulating library books (chiefly fiction, travel and 
btogriphv) were found to be adeejuate tt would imply that a very large part of the 
demand for these books was met by the circulating libraries Those librarians 
who at present succeed in obtaining supplies overlook the fact that many more 
(who are generally those less able to buy other books) are not able to do so , there 
would not be a big enough supply for all if all bought , those less fortunate 
have to be satisfied with the less good books Moreover, if we arc to be 
completeb honest, we must ask whether it is desirable that commercial libraries 
should supple such a high proportion of the demand for good new' books in these 
categories Is it, for example, quite consonant with our democratic ideals that 
those who can afford to pay should have books promptly and those who cannot 
should have to wait 3 The critic his his arguments — that this is, anyhow , purely 
recreational read in 4 and does the community proetdc free cinemas or free beer 2 
or that the public library should not set itself up in competition with private 
enterprise 3 The answers arc equally apt — that if it is desirable to provide 
recreational reading and if it ts cheaper to do so by means of public rather than 
pru ale supple, whe not 3 — and that all puhliclv provided services, lie they health 
scrsices or education or even roids hisc been set up in competition with private 
enterprise anil no one todn seriously questions the wisdom of so doing 

in truth, whether it is worth while tor commercial enterprise to provide 
hooks should be neither here nor there Probably commercial libraries will 
continue to have their functions — for example, to provide new books for the less 
discriminating readers who want them unreasonably quickly, for those who want 
hooks which are of lower stand trds than those we would adopt, and for the fast 
diminishing body of snobs who find pleisure in preferring a private to a public 
source of supply 

(l) Not the least important point, however, is that so long as public libraries 
are content to play second fiddle to commercial libraries they will fail to exercise 
that influence upon the publication of books that is at present, undesirably, 
exercised by their commercial counterparts At present the prices of certain 
categories of books are determined by the fact that they arc sold mainly to 
commercial libraries which arc able to pay those prices and charge subscriptions 
because they can later unload their stocks upon a willing public library market 
As a consequence not only arc prices completely artificial — and therefore a barrier 
to legitimate prisate book buying — there is also an absence of standards which 
before the war caused a wastage of material and a production of lamentably useless 
books which we cannot regard as desirable Now that the war has restricted 
the total output, the es'tl is aggravated If public libraries were to use their powers 
as potential buyers of new books they could exert a most valuable influence not only 
upon the price of books, but upon the quality of book production If the public 
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libraries of this country were to buy, new , all the copies of any worth-while book 
they could use, they could guarantee its publication at a reasonable price. 

Our idea of what constitutes a “ reasonable " price will itself be drastically 
modified if we think constructively into the future Today we are too apt to 
be impressed by the v aluc of a book as a thing rather than as a means, and too ready 
to accept the 7s 6d novel, the 1 5s technical book and the 21s biography as stable 
elements in a changeless order The success of the “ Penguins ” surprised many 
who had not believed that a large circulation awaited the book that was really 
good of its kind so long as it was cheap enough \\ e can provide a large circula- 
tion for many kinds of bool if w e arc willing to circulate them fully The more 
we circulate them the cheaper we can make them This means that when a book 
is of genuine worth we can think, not in terms of how few copies will suffice, but 
of how man) we can use We can aim a' saturation point for whatever i« good , 
we can ficc without 'll arm the discarding of unwanted duplicates that ma) result 
W e can think m terms of giving our readers nil that the\ need that is worth giving, 
knowing that, though their sitisfiction and benefit ma) be mimcnscl) greater, 
ihc cost need not be proportion itciv more Such a constructive positive polic) 
of huving and providing, as opposed to a negative restrictive poke), W'ould of 
course operate over the whole rmgc of bools and would indeed be cspcciallv 
valuable where bools in less cetienl fields w ere concerned 

Present inadequate book funds do not, how cv cr, influence only the condition, 
newness or quantities of our stocks Thev prejudice quality Msewhere it is 
shown that, with a proptrh co-ordimtcd libnrv unit, cconntm can be secured In 
providing for etch item, no nutter how expensive or special, the maximum field 
of use I’nth r preseht conditions, etch hhrtrv imhoritv must think in terms of its 
own, possiblv ven restricted, use I hus the question of price Ins been a serious 
influence The wise committee agrees that, assuming it to he worth\ and desir- 
able, the more a bool costs the more reason whv it should be procurable in a 
public lihrarv Such enlightenment is rare Lsualls, where committees exercise 
direct contml of accessions their objections have been based unduly on the 
element of price, even where the selection has been, as it should he, delegated to 
the libnrnn, the latter ins sometimes been given cither explicit or implicit 
miximum price limits Ihc real solution of this, as of all other problems of 
book supph , can he found onlv in the creition of co-ordinated units which arc 
providing for sufficient reiders to justify even the most txptn.ivc purchises 

book pros 1 ion e imiot he x *f 1 futon unle s ihc unit of upply is a large 
one Jhn en’ence r the keynote ot tins report , it is the outst inrlmg lesson of 
the invest ly it 1011 1 which h ivc precetkd it 1 he small unit cmnot afford economic- 
ally to provide ill tint if -cadtrs nn\ need , ihc biprcr unit must provide much 
lh«f could be u eful also to readers in in even wider area The small unit cither 
provides only that for which there is sufficient numerical justification in its 
own area, neglecting all minontv dcminds howeser important, or attempts, 
wastcfull\ ar d lnadtquatch , to lmvc some of the readers some of the things of 
limited appeal that thev seek Ihc hook strxrks of most small libraries reflect 
this dilemma If thev include good sound material other than books of some 
general appeal we find r hat it is little used — as we should expect to find 
( onseejuertly m the small unit book provision of the better type is invariably 
scrappy 

I he last generation of library reformers {vide the 1927 Report) sought salvation 
in regional schemes, which were to provide the reader w'lth all his special require- 
ments Ibis theory is fallacious It assumed that there were two kinds of 
demand and two only — “common denommitor ” demands and demands 
sufficiently specialized to merit supply through the machine! j of regional bureaux 
yet, curiously enough, not so urgent that thev cannot wait for the clumsv creaking 
of its wheels It overlooked, viler alia, two important points — firstly, that the 
hulk of sound hbrarv work lies in the use of the large intermediate mass of good 



sound, but not necessarily highly specialized, material, and secondly, that lit me/ 
ibi apes and, conversely, where there is no honey there will be no bees, and the 
educative and formative value of libraries will be lost. If it were practicable to 
divide library stocks into two classes — the books that many people want and the 
books that few people want — the “ any-kind-of-local-library plus co-operation” 
theory might be valid But this is not practicable , and it ignores the idea that a 
library is not only a place from which one may obtain books but also a place in 
which one may learn about books and become aware of their range and values, in 
which one may be educated in the broadest possible sense of the word You 
do not educate a man in the use of books by giving him merely whatever he already 
thinks he wants Every library worthy of the name must be much more than a 
mass-commodity supply department , it must be representative of the wide field 
of books and ideas But this is impossible in a small library relying only upon 
Its own resources It becomes a stagnant pool, not part of a constantly replenished 
stream The simile is apt Most small urban libraries are, apart from their 
popular common denominator sections, to some extent stagnant , but a good 
county branch, in which the stock is constantly changed, with fresh material from 
a well-selected reservoir, will remain always live, active and stimulating — although 
the number of books in its stock may not change Therein lies the secret of good 
library stocking — refreshment and rcncw-al The smaller the department the 
more thoroughly and frequently is this needed 

These, it is suggested, arc the main principles of stock provision 

(1) Ml the stock (with, of course, reservations regarding some reference 
and similar niiteml) W'lthin a system shall be co-ordinated as one whole stock, 
equally aiaihblc to all readers, and interchangeable between service points to 
whatever extent is necessary 

(2) The stock within a system shall be sufficient in quantity and in range to 
meet all lequircmcnts of all readers exceptmg those of a highly specialized 
character Consequently the system itself must be reasonably large 

(y) It must be maintained in clean sound condition and kept up to date 

(4) The books which are available to the public at any department (branch, 
etc ) should be such as arc likely to be used there, provided that 

(j) the stock at every service point should include a considerable proportion 
of material carefully selected to display to readers the range and variety of book 
provision and to stimulitc wider use of books As this material will naturally 
be largely of such a clou acts that at the smaller places it will appeal to relatively 
few reiders, it must be frequently interchanged (between branches and head- 
quarters) 'Ibis ran be done only if a sufficient number of service points are 
contained within the system 

(6) The larger the stock at a service point the more varied will it be, and the 
moTt incln idual requirements will it be capable of meeting There will, however, 
alwaas be a few or many demands for material outside the provision at the service 
point There must be adequate machinery for supplying such material This 
machinery will include (a) the right of every reader to go to a larger or more 
specialized department at w'htch he may sec or borrow this material , (b) means 
of sending it to him (perhaps at hts lot il service point) if this is practicable and more 
consenient and (c), at his local sersice point, staff qualified to help him to get what 
he wants and re isonable bibliographical guidance for both staff and reader The 
importance of good staffing for even the smallest sera ice points is not sufficiently 
recognized \Ve might go so fat as to say that the smaller the immediate resources 
of a point, the greater the need for assistants capable of exploiting what is there 
and of ensuring that readers make full use of the wider resources available else- 
where In one system two small branches in precisely comparable townships 
were \1s1ted, one had a trained woman assistant, the other an untrained man, 
the former made constant use of headquarters loan facilities and had some 
fifty keen borrowers pursuing useful lines of individual reading — at the other 
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place there were hardly any special requests and the non-fiction issues were 

negligible. 

(7) The number of books per reader available on the shelves at any time 
should be relatively higher in the smaller service points Otherwise choice is 
unduly limited. 

(8) Nevertheless the larger libraries will carry considerable stocks and the 
question arises whether the number of volumes displayed to the public should 
be limited, and if so how The stock displavcd in a few large central lending 
departments is obviously too large \\ hen a stock becomes too large it naturally 
tends to include such a high proportion of older and less used items (however 
valuable thev may be) that a drab unattractive atmosphere is created Moreover, 
with so many books confronting them, borrowers become confused and find 
selection difficult and there is a much greater risk of their reading becoming 
canalized than if they use a smaller library 

As, however, the users of the large libraries include a high proportion with 
special requirement who may need access to all the useful material on their 
subjects of study, it would be a mistake to limit provision solely for the benefit 
of ihc general reader who may be able to use equally vvt 11 a smaller branch Local 
circumstances (and for some years to come the limitations of existing buildings) 
will determine the host solution, which may he the institution of special depart- 
ments (sec Ch VII) or the frank acceptance oi the cenlral lending librarv of the 
big city as a specialists’ collection with provision elsew litre for the more general 
reader Experience would, however, indicate that whtre a central lending 
library is cxtensivclv used by the generality it should not house a stock of more 
than about 2 ) ,000 volumes 

(9) libraries should he kept “interesting” Too many arc static and 
uninteresting , at every visit the rtidtr sus the same books in the same places 
and ho;te\ i tmlj to catch iome drop of (he little trickle of new maecntl « htch 
oozes through 1 requent exchange of stock ant) the elimination of dead material 
will do much In addition attractive displavs of new and topical, and of old and 
forgotten, hooks will help to liv cn up anv department 

I lave we ever thought that the aver igc reader’s clamour for “ new books ” 
— though largelv stimulated by the present system of reviewing — may also be 
due to the fact that at the average librarv the only dijftrtnt book that he has not 
gazed upon often before is the new publication — thit be would be well content 
and well served In a fresh lot of “ old ” books, provided they were in good 
condition and suitable •* Is 11 not also due to his difficulty in choosing a book 
from excessive slocks vvnh inadequate guidance 5 



Chapter VII 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 

Because of the way in which they have grown up, libraries have perpetuated 
a departmental system which has only recently been challenged. The first libraries 
were places at which books were kept and could be used — hence the " reference 
library ” ; then with the increase in periodical literature came reading rooms for 
newspapers and magazines , then came also the extension of facilities for borrowing 
for home reading — facilities once generally and still far too frequently limited 
by weak doublings as to how far one can “ trust ” the common reader , finally* 
as we awakened to out responsibilities toward the young reader, we often instituted 
children’s departments Such is the general four-departmental lay-out of most 
libraries — a lay-out often pursued in the planning of even small branch libraries. 
It may have practical conveniences , in large libraries it may still, with modification, 
be the best si stern Unintelligent!} and inappropriately applied, however, it 
has had unfortunate results ll has certainly tended to segregate and separate 
both readers and stock I*'or example, there are too many people who use only 
reading rooms, only lending departments, only reference libraries , there is the 
difficult gap to bridge between jmcnile and adult use There is that too frequent 
sorting of books into ** reference ” and “ lending ”, with consequent waste or 
duplication 1 Iscwherc the dcpirtmcntal spirit has been tempted into producing 
a badly Ivtlnmcd system where, occasionally, the circulation work has been 
neglected in favour of the leterence elepirlniem, or, often, the reference work has 
heen unde to pin a scry Intel lor second fiddle to a dominant “ lending ” first, 
or has been swamped by the extension of rculing room facilities 

1 he tradition of the 1 uger and older city reference libraries has exercised too 
great an influence upon small lihrariesbs causuu" either excessive emulation of or 
reaction from its cxunplc Hence the smdl town with ns unwanted, yet in- 
adequate, imitation of the Birmingham Central Reference Library, hence, also 
the town that eschews all reference work liecausc Birn Ingham can do it 

What is needed is both a careful relating of provision and methods to the 
potential requirements of each area and of each service point within the area, 
and an intelligent use ot dcpirtmcntal bairiers only so far as these serve valuable 
purposes As an evamnle of the latter point it would he foolish, and contrary 
to the interests of those who use the largest reference libraries, to allow the true 
reference stock of such centres to be lent outside the piennses , vet by the 
very act of consoliel tting these centres we reduce the reisons uliv other libraries 
should reluse to lend mini things they now retain for use only on the premises. 
Here, of course, is vet another instance of the impossibility of securing a good 
service unless it is co-ordinated on a wide basis 

Of late years there has been a marked tendency to overcome excessive 
department il barriers On the one him! we have the one room branch, even the 
large library where the mtcrnil division into depirtments is loose and informal 
(c g at Wembley and other luge Middlesex branches) , on the other hand there 
ts the Americin system — not yet widely adopted here — of establishing subject 
departments which are for both reference and circulation work 

\\ e need to think of all readers as potentially requiring not only one but all 
or anv types of library service Conseeyucntly our methods must encourage and 
not hinder the “ whole ” use of our libraries The various problems arising call 
for much more thought than we have vet given them — probably because they 
cannot be solved independently of the w idcr issues of co-ordination 

R tfertnet Departments Reference library w ork is the outstanding failure of 
British Iibrarianship In onlv a handful of libraries is it adequately practised. 
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Most reference departments are but an apology, a misuse of the term ; in few 
libraries arc there staff trained and experienced in the work. Too often no 
separate staff is even allocated to the department 

Tint is so because the nature of the various types of reference work has not 
been understood, because reference work has not been related to the needs and 
the practicable resources of the various types of library, because most types of 
reference work cannot be done economically by small units unless, at least, they 
arc in close and active co-operation with larger units 

What is reference work 3 In a material sense it is, usually, the use of books 
and similar material on the librarv premises lather than in the homes of borrow ers 
— though this in itself docs not ncccssarih constitute reference work , there are 
libraries where novels or bound magaames or children’s books are read on the 
premises To some extent it is true that reference libraries are the places where 
readers consult hooks which thev either cannot or do nor wish or are not allowed 
to take home — books that are too expensive, rare, heavy, numerous or frequently 
in demand 1 low ever much such use m ly cover ihe legitimate work of a reference 
department it does not touch its essenti il definition v hich is that a reference library 
is a workshop — not merely a place w'bere bools are kept but where they arc used 
collectively ind purposnely, where ptnirillv the problem to be solved is one of 
which it is not alwavs or often pnssihh fo s n that this or that one book will serve 
Most book-use is or should be purposive, but whereas sometimes a man may saj , 
“ 1 vi ant a hook w Inch w ill serve m\ purpns L , I w ill go to the librarv and choose 
such a hook and take it home with me”, there arc times when perhaps it is not 
practicable to find one or two such books, but where search through many may- 
be necessarv , or their simultaneous use mav be required And there may be times 
when the actual purpose is so definite and clear-cut that once the book that contains 
the information is found it is hut a matter of minutes te> note the required data 
so it is quite unnecessary to rcm. vc the book from the library The frontiers of 
lending anti of reference departments arc ill defined and v arable The same 
items may be lending library books for one reader and quick reference material 
for another Itmie reidcrs mav prefer to do it home yvlnt others prefer to do 
on the library premises The only reluble guidmcc as to what should be kept in 
the reference and what in the lending department is (apart from extraneous 
factors like size and rants) the likelihood of demand and its urgency Usually,* 
some reference library books may well be lent and many lending books used for 
reference purposes Nevertheless the difference between the two departments 
(if not their stock) is real — one is a source of supplv , the other is a place lor use 

In general terms three kinds of people use a reference library — (i) those who 
go because there thev find their material for study and research, (il) those who use 
it for convenience because, for example, they would rather work there with their 
books than in their homes, and (in) those who seek “ information ” of a specific 
nature 

The nature and extent of reference provision must depend, as before said, 
upon likelihood of demand To some extent provision will determine demand , 
for example, a known and valuable special collection will attract those interested 
in the subject field Usually it will depend upon the general and local interests 
of the community served As with the lending library service, small com- 
munities will produce spcciali/td minority demands for which the small reference 
hbriry is not economicillv justified in providing (so long as other sources are 
av ulihlv) and, similarly, lirge communities will need to provide nutcrial capable 
of serving people even beyond the lirge populmon for which they cater directly 
Tor a successtul reference service we need precisely that same idea of grading and 
unity between service points that w e need where lending w ork is concerned As 

• I f csccpl in ihs very larva rvntril wltrincc libraries 

f \nd of course only a rvalU good library utrvcis th. fullest potential demand — but that 
ll true of alt dvpvrmwnts 



with circulating stocks, there are certain books and certain items of information 
which a reader is entitled to find at his nearest library and others which it would 
be uneconomical to supply there provided the reader can either get the books and 
information elsewhere or, if appropriate, have them sent to him where he is The 
idea of “ grading ”, of providing at each service point the appropriate material 
and no more, is essential but it cannot be attained outside a fairly large co-ordinated 
system 

There are, however, definite limitations to the reference work that can be 
achieved at the smaller service points There are certainly a number of items of 
sufficient general utility to justify provision in even the smallest centre and this 
number can be increased in the small branch and the small urban unit to the 
dimensions of a sizeable library of useful reference material — a library larger, 
tn effective items , than is at present usually to be found But, for effective reference 
work on a largei scale than that of everyday quick reference work, quite consider- 
able collections arc necessary It is in fact true that w hercas it is not worth while, 
economic ills , going beyond a certain point unless there is a fair-si/ed community 
to benefit, the more .idvineid md speeiih/ed rcfeiencc services can only begin 
when that point is pissed 'I her< fore today most reference libiancs fall into two 
categories -those whieh do not provide what they should and those which try 
to provide what they should not The average reference library is often largely 
a storehouse of little used material which is too “ good ” to be thrown away , 
very seldom indeed is it a wrorkshop , too often books arc kept there which would 
be far more useful if available for circulation It is, for example, a tradition to 
keep “ art hooks ", and more generally, “ expensive ” books in the reference 
department— though why it should be considcicd more appropriate for people to 
Use such books in a library is not clear 

In general terms, the reference department should include three categories 
of mateiial (a) quick reference hooks, and the other tools of an information 
service, (/•>) books of other types which it is eithei more appropriate or useful to 
make a\ uliblc lor use on the premises — eg sets of periodicals, large, heavy and 
rare hooks, and also standard works m sulficicnt demand, and (r) special 
collections 

In categories (a) and (A) there shou’d be no suggestion of “ collecting ” for 
collecting’s sake Books should be there only because they are likely to be 
wanted there , others should not be obtained for the reference department and 
if already [jusscsst.il should be transferred cither to reserve or to reference 
libraries where they are more likely to be wanted 

This principle, if obeyed, will indicate the quality and nature of material 
suitable for sarying dep trtments, though it must of course be tempered by a 
policy of anticipating and encouraging demand Nevertheless the likelihood of 
sufficient demand will in a smaller pi ice be for fewer and more general items, 
it will be greater for things espcci illy important to the locality — local history and 
conditions, the industries and special activities of the district, etc These should 
alw'ays be strongly represented 

Special collections (r) will generally, but not necessarily, be of a local 
character, i e w ill deal w ith a field w hich, lor some local reason, makes them more 
appropriate there than elsewhere This important matter is discussed in Ch. XVI. 
The extent of the provision will depend upon the volume of potential demand 
Where the librtrv serves the specialized requirements of a large region It may 
reisontblv atm at being as all-embracing as may be practicable Where, at the 
opposite extreme.it serves only a small community it may have only a few well- 
chosen general rclercnce books and pcihaps a small but highly specialized collec- 
tion of material on some matter on which a number of the residents are constantly 
in need of uitonvtition 

The existence of a reference library implies the employment of suitable 
staff In small branches and centres where the reference collections can be 
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housed in sections or alcoves of a general department, no reference assistant is 
necessary 4 * , wherever it is large enough to justify a separate department there 
should be always on duty one or more experienced assistants capable of helping 
readers in the workshop exploitation of the department and of relating their own 
readers* requirements to the large resources available there or elsewhere Refer- 
ence library work calls for a wide knowledge of material, an understanding of 
reader*- and a sound education in the technique of book-use , it cannot be 
performed adequareh bv unsuitable “ relief ” assistants It is, indeed, a profes- 
sional specialization, md spccnl instruction and experience should be provided 
as part of an) educational curriculum 

Further, as .dread) c\p] lined, reference library and information work should 
be co-ordinated as (or rather more intensively than) special circulating library 
requirements base been co-c *rcL*iatcd already b\ Regional Bureaux and NCL. 
mtcrloans \\ herever, with the resources of stock and personnel available at any 
service point, it is impossible to meet a request there should be simple and speedy 
machinery b\ which it is passed on to and answered b\ a reference library with 
larger resources Thus, with the aid of the telephone, and postal and other 
deliver) facilities, the values of reference work can be extended to all residents 
in the country 

This development of a nation-wide reference service implies the existence 
and avail ihih'v of a few large-scale centnl reference libraries and a svstem of 
spccnl departments 

A special department is one w'hich comprehends onl) a small part of the 
held of learning but covers it intensively and, as nearl) as possible, completely 
In the national interest there should be efficient special libraries covering every 
aspect of L now ledge Many — both public and private — already exist but of 

these a large proportion are not fullv developed, are not linked up with a national 
hbrarv s» stem, are not cv cn av uliblc to the general public or to the public outside 
a limited trci \\ c must adopt a deliberate national policy of linking up and 
strengthening existing special libraries, of reducing unnecessary duplication, and 
of graduillv extending their range 

I he three gar virtues of a special department arc ( 1 ) that it can do us work 
for the widest possible public— perhaps for the nation, perhaps for only a large 
region, (n) it can do the work more thoroughly, emplo)ing and offering full 
scope for the services of librarians who ha\c special subject qualifications and 
acquire lnvihuhli knowledge and skill tn the exploitation of their held, (ui) 
unnecessary dupl lemon ot effort would he avoided 

Most hut not ncccssinly all special collections w'ould he housed in the 
larger city libraries if for no other reason than that there they would be directly 
accessible to a lirger public Where, however, locil conditions indicate heavy 
local demand the plicc primarily concerned should have preference 

J lie foregoing must not he taken ro imply tint for each subject one, and only 
one, sptctil collection is ncctsssuy within the whole country On the contrary 
the need tor spici \\ mite id nny bt tnund m several regions and tlun first-class 
spccnl collections will he mcessirv in e leh 1 ven so, the general principle of 
grid it ion would ipply , even if there weic ten spccnl hhrines on a subject, 
joint consideration by all concerned could well determine how far duplication 
might be needed and how far it could he avoided by some further subdivision of 
advanced elements or b) the recognition of one as the central national special 
collection 

Akin to the provision of spccnl departments — but not necessarily the same 
— is the Subject Departmentalisation often found in America With this system 
the whole wide field of library provision, as encountered at a large central library, 
is broken down into a number of more manageable components, each embracing 

* IhnujJi there should aluavs he someone on duty uho understands the use of reference 
material, etc 
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a main division of knowledge (whereas the special library may often cover only a 
subdivision). 'Without Departmentalization the large central lending library 
becomes unwieldy, unattractive and confusing to the reader and prevents any 
sound assistance from a staff which cannot operate effectively over such a large 
field In such conditions assistance to individual readers becomes almost 
impossible yet it is in just such an overgrown jungle that assistance is particularly 
needed One recoils in dismay from the central lending department containing 
over 100,000 volumes as proposed by one eminent librarian With departmental- 
ization, however, instead of one library there would be several, e g a General 
Department for the non-specialist borrower, and departments each covering 
such fields as Philosophy and Religion , Music , Graphic, Plastic and related 
Fine Arts, Science and Technology, History and Genealogy, Literature, 
and so on 

Some duplication may become necessary, but on the whole the fields are each 
wide enough to serve reasonably well-defined categories of library use ( not of 
41 user ”, as the same man may oj course be interested in Music and Technology 
— m which case he would use both departments according to his immediate 
needs) 

If we adopt departmentalization for circulation purposes the question 
necessarily arises whether these departments should not also embrace reference 
and inform ttinn work in their fields It is difficult to deny the advantages of 
such combination, if for no other reasons than that the resource' available for 
both circulation and reference w ill be enhanced and that the specialist staff who 
must be employed will have a wider field of operation The objection that the 
traffic of circulation users would interfere with the quiet necessary for students is 
one which, at any rate in new buildings, could be overcome by providing a quiet 
room for the latter adjiccnt to the general stoek room (perhaps with a staff desk 
strategical placed between) 

Local Collet turns The great mijority of urban libraries have excellent local 
collections doling with their local history and topography, and including photo- 
graphs, prints, mips and mmuscripts, in addition to hooks and jsrinted materials 

There is, pcihaps, too much duplication of effort in this litld Moreover 
there is sometimes too great a tendency to limit the provision of local material 
to the reference department Clearly in this held each local library must act as 
the conseiaer of mitcrial and has a duty to keep it for jios’enty even if present 
use must thciibv be restricted 'Ibis paragraph is, however, a pica for the 
maximum duj'lii it ion of suitable hooks in the lending depirtnaent Librarians 
ot rccept ion ire is h ive been impressed by the demand from ev acuccs for books on 
their new |ilictsol ibodc This is a b ljipy sy mptom Todiy there are so miny 
factors tending tow uds stuulirdi/ition tint it is good to remember that 1 nglind 
or Scotland or \\ ties uc but nimes which represent all the sm ill places within 
them, c>eh vv ith its indiv ulu il eh irms ami tr uluions 

IjW.m; Di >'urlrj,nlt Ol ihesc wc licit, in t heir different aspects, throughout 
the report lleic tliete ire only a fvvv geneiil observations wc would make. 
They should not contun loo nauih stock, nor slock which is not likely to be 
usee) l suilla they are comtoitless, a few ehurs and tables should always be 
ptovided One library has an alcove, containing no books, into which the reader 
can withelraw for a quiet examination of a book prior to deciding whether or not 
to take it Oltcn they arc much too crow ded The old-fashioned floor bookcases 
in serried roves or arranged according to some fanciful idea of radiation create an 
unfriendly atmosphere and often, more materially, result in narrow gangways, 
congestion and bael natural lighting T he idea that wc need “ good supervision ” 
is outworn, and in any case wc get still laetter supervision in an “ open” room. 
Undoubtedly the ideal plan for a modern library is one with a clear centre floor 
space and bookcases round the walls — either, in a small place, simple wall cases, 
or if more shell room is needed, shallow alcoves If anything is wanted in the 
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centre except the chairs and tables we can provide attractive show eases or low 
bookcases. 

Neus rooms \X e are most emphatically of the opinion that newspaper rooms 
are not a desirable provision * They are, in proportion to their very limited 
values, expensive to maintain , the) attract an undesirable element and so prejudice 
the good repute and full use of the library as a w hole , they arc used by only a 
very small section of the public All but one or two of the librarians I met 
subscribed to this opinion This is borne out by the fact that in most new 
buildings newsrooms have not been provided , in other towns thev have been 
closed, while (with few exceptions) count) libraries have not provided newsrooms 
at their branch premises Newsrooms, even m libraries otherwise excellent, are 
seldom well kept — perhaps still further evidence of the low regard m which they 
are held Gcncrilh they arc drear) and dirt), as often arc their habituccs News- 
rooms arc a surviv il from the di\s when a higher proportion of people were not 
accustomed to reading hooks, when newspapers were — in relation to wages — 
more expensive, when — before the ch\s of Employment Exchanges — newspapers 
were used cxtensivcK by those seeking employment None of this has much 
weight today 

Newsrooms arc more expensive than they appear at first sight To the cost 
of the papers, which is relatively little save in the \cr> small library, must be added 
the proportion of Iron charges and costs of maintcnincc — heating, lighting, 
cleaning, etc In addition — and often much more expensive — the presence of a 
ncw*room frequently demands the employment of male jirutors who would not 
otherwise he netessirv, and in several places newsrooms (and consequently library 
buildings) arc kept open for longer hours thin arc deemed ncccssan for orher 
depirt ments 

The position is aggravated still more when, as is frequently the case, the 
newsrooms occupy the best lighted ground floor rooms, forcing other more 
import mt depirtnunts into less satisfictorv quarters— and where the overcrowded 
lending department is denied the relief that the abolition of the newsrooms would 
permit 

1 he Rtcuhn^ Room, m which better class periodicals may be read, is not quite 
the same proposition — though it again should he viewed rriticallv Arc the 
periodicals sufltcicn.lv useful .and arc thev used by sufltcicnt people to justify the 
costs involved or the limitations of space (if any) imposed upon other depart- 
ments 5 Such critical re examination might leid to an improvement in the 
quantity and quilitv of periodic ds which too often seem scanty and “ popular ” 
Surely there is little excuse for expending 1 irge sums upon magazines which serve 
no better purpose than populir novels, alternatively it would be cheaper to 
circulate them 

Ncv ertheltss it would be a great mistake to neglect prov kling accommodation 
for the more valuable periodicals, which cover a wide variety of subjects, keep 
book information up to date and help to promote an intelligent interest m current 
affairs \\ hether separate periodicals rooms arc necessary must depend upon the 
si/c ol the library In sm dl places the system of placing periodicals in the same 
room as the Jcnd’ng department (the one-room library) has prov cd very successful , 
it his the advantage that reuiers are under supervision, which prevents use of 
the room by lo ifers and undesirables *{• i he objection has been raised that the 

* The onlv exception would mike is thit i i the lares city a ox ell minuxd department 
displ i\ mi* a wide s(.ke ion of fomen ami pmvincn pijurs ma\ be of considerable \ due — 
esptcnilv to those cancer icd with tommeicc and the like This is, however, quite a diHcrcnt 
prop< is tn >n frori the usuil newsroom 

t Incident illv tt is diflicu! to Vttp undesirables out of public rooms unless they commit 
some brtjch of h\ claws I here seems no reason whv better control could not be achieved by 
hmitmL the use of readme* roon s to nett* hoMirs (or at lea t having power to do so), it being 
undersold fl it all l/oru Juir re idem* could hold t ekets and that the tickets of other authorities 
would hi acicpicd 



comings and goings of lending library users are not conducive to quiet reading. 
We doubt if there is much in this point provided the roam is not so congested 
that readers cannot be kept reasonably apart , in any case there is much coming 
and going in the average reading room. Reference libraries are used as periodicals 
rooms to a greater or lesser extent in most places This is not necessarily to be 
condemned , it is a question of degree It may well be appropriate to keep 
technical, scientific and specialized periodicals even in the largest reference 
libraries Elsewhere — e g in smaller towns where the volume of true reference 
work is small — the combination has advantages provided the amount and method 
of use of the periodicals docs not interfere with true reference work either by 
causing disturbance or occupying too much of the accommodation Furthermore, 
even in small libraries it is most desirable to provide small study rooms in which 
the more serious students can work in peace and, if need be, leave their material 
undisturbed during temporary absence (from evening to evening, or for meal- 
times, etc ) 

If ork with Special Classes of Readers, etc A number of libraries help to 
provide, more or less thoroughly, books for various classes of readers who arc 
temporarily or permanently unable to use ordinary library premises and facilities — 
eg those (including the staff) in hospitals, convalescent homes, sanatoria, 
maternity homes, public assistance institutions, homes for mental defectives, 
asylums, prisons and the like Occasionally they receive grants for this work 
from such lixal bodies as the Public Assistance nr Public Health committees 
Others assist in supplying books for merchant seamen A few lend books to the 
blind, bur usually tms good work is left to the National I.ibrary f r the Blind, to 
which a number of libraries give a-sisiancc, many paying postal costs for readers 
in their area 

Such activities cannot be described or discussed in detail in this report. 
Thcte cin hi no doubt, however, that much more can and should he done in all 
thise fields and tint it is a function of the public library service to do it More 
than tine librium has expressed the view that all books which arc provided out 
of public local funds for local purposes (excepting of course such books as school 
texts and depirtmemal reference books) should be administered by the public 
library In this way economy and efficiency should result We ate in agreement 
with this view, for it is dear that such seryiccs will not be adequately developed 
until they are the responsibility of one body, acting, of course, in close co-operation 
wills the other parties concerned They arc not likely to flourish either while we 
are undecided as to responsibility or while they arc contingent upon small grants 
fiom other bodies — though we agree that in present circumstances these grants 
art welcome csulencc that these other bndiLs appreciate the needs and will surely 
help in any programme of dey shipment 

I m C ure Room*, Inhibition r and other Intention Actnitus Of the urban 
libraries yisitsd a tew had huure rooms , it is difficult to glee an exact total as 
wartime usis of parts of library premises may have “concealed ” two or three, 
but it was not 10 per cent 1 hcuhsre there were rooms which could be, and on 
occasion were, used for lectures — eg children’s rooms, in one case the reference 
library, museum and art gillery rooms In three or four places the library com- 
mittee arranged lectures heli! in halls which are not part of the library premises. 
The war has, of course, reduced lecture work , it would not stem eyer to haye 
been so extensive as librari ms’ publicity has ltd us to imagine But, though some 
librarians expressed the x'tcw that the days of the popular lecture were past, most 
agreed that it was valuable to have a smaller suitable room in which local 
educational and similar groups and committees could hold their meetings, this 
serv ing to bring them into contact w ith the library 

If there v ere few lectures — w ith the exception of the admirable series 
organized by two or three large systems — librarians seemed to be doing their 
best to help the Ministry of Information and similar departments by having 



exhibitions and occasionally holding him displays Most of the Ministry of 
Information exhibitions seen were not impressive, consisting as they did of 
enlarged pictorial matter which could have been presented much more effectively, 
widcli and pleasantly it pamphlet or book form 

Io return, however, to general principles • the point was raised from time 
to time as to uhether the library should attempt to become a centre of culture, 
education or uhat you will — a focal point, as it were, for the various intellectual 
interests of the community — perhaps cv en be associated, as in a community centre, 
with rccreit tonil and social activities The question is one with mam implications, 
the answer to which must depend upon local circumstances and mattets of degree 
In the villages, for example, the librtry could often find eonvement quarters in a 
community centre which might he made possible by a union of forces This 
field should be explored \Vhen, however, we consider the library in urban 
areas we arc on different ground 1 rom all the evidence available it would 
dcfirutels appear a bad thing to be associated with matters recreational — games, 
socials, dances and the like One has onls to consider the miners' institutes with 
their palatial up-to-date billiards saloons and their filths library rooms, or remember 
the pandemonium at an American experiment of this kind Furthermore we 
must not t ike it for granted th it community centres necessarily serve all or even 
a substantial pari of the community , the\ mar well come to serve onlv sections, 
classes or choucs ll is a bad thing to limit the appeal of the library by associating 
it, however intangibly, with sectional orpam/Uions Though it is not our 
■mmedi ite business wc m.u note also that the provision of community centres on 
housing cst ites is challenged by some critics is tending to crystallize existing class 
feelings r ither th in promote w ider understanding A further point to remember 
is th it though tn the existing regime the librarnn mav , not unjustifiably, exploit 
“extension acfivitic ” in oreler to secure publicity for a service that is 
inadequately supported and recognized, this value will disappear when the library 
sere ice is placed on a proper footing I urthc'morc the library must av Old any 
tendency to neglect its chief work, which is service to the individual, through 
am excessive bus towards orgmi'cd groups which at best can only represent a 
xmill part of the totil librarv -using interests of the community On balance, 
therefore, wc feel that the libriry should stick to ns own job, if it has any 
ficiluics it can extend to others it shot Id extend them , it must be active in its 
assist ince to all tvpes of communal acmitv hut it can do this without merging its 
identity in anv other sphere lhc librarv vx ill become the true intellectual centre 
ot its irea when it is in a position to give full librarv service to ill those in the 
town who arc giving community service of anv kind — lor these will surely need 
aril use the libtirv 

'I his does not of course affect the practical question as to the situation of 
librarv primbes neir to, or even in the same premises as, other community 
institutions On the contrary, unless the'e, as is unlikely, interfere with the 
amenities of the librarv, this is often desirable and a convenience to the public 
There arc several good examples, where libraries hive been built near to schools, 
clinics, baths, etc There are also cises where the different departments of the 
locil authornv have erected joint premises serving luo or three of these purposes 
with the result that all seeurc a cbeiper and belter building, which wall also cost 
less to m-un’ un 

A \u T/i m and - lrt Callcrtes Several libraries are associated with art galleries, 
or museums or both Often they share premises Sometimes the librarian acts 
as curator , elsewhere there are separate cun ors who mav be independent of or 
subordinate to the librarian Sometimes the libraries and museums are governed 
by “Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries” committees, with Museum or 
Libraries Sub committees, occasion dlv there arc separate committees 

This association arises from the f’ct that museums, when provided by local 
authorities, are (speaking in general terms) provided under the Libraries Acts 
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Whatever theoretical affinities may be argued, experience shows that the two 
do not go well together. Joint management of library and museum usually 
means that one — often the museum, occasionally the library— is neglected at the 
expense of the other This is especially the case where the same chief officer 
is responsible for both The qualities and qualifications appropriate to one type 
of work are not those most suitable for the other Where the two are under the 
same committee one is liable to osershadow the other and secure more than ns 
fair share of interest and support , often total resources too small for cither have 
to be shared, and demands for one militate against provision for the other Where 
the two institutions are under different officers, conflict of interests may arise — 
especially when, as in Scotland, there is a legal limit to joint total expenditure 

I .veil the ph\sical association of libraries and museums can be most unsatis- 
factory There is nothing more detestable than a library cluttered up with an 
ill-assorted merllow of museum specimens Moreover, if we could assume that 
museums at present enjoy suitable premises with an appropriate atmosphere 
(which of co ursc w e cannot assume) they are certainly not those we would ask for 
our libraries 

1 am not concerned in this report with museums, neither am I competent to 
discuss them Yet 1 am convinced that their best interests will be screed only 
when thev arc dissociated completely — legally and administratively — from the 
public library sere ice Only then can those responsible for museums secure 
cither adequate support or suitable trained personnel If museums are properly 
des eloped thev are suflieiently important, and have sufficiently distinctly e 
functions, either to stand on their ossn or to devise a national organization similar 
to that which we later propose for lihranes Whether or not those responsible 
for museums feel that their actiyitics ire or can he so closely linked with those of 
the educationist as to justify their incorporition in the national and local educational 
system, it is tor them to sav Of tins I am certain — that in the interest!, of both 
lihnnes and museums they should not become an integral part of the new library 
orgim/atK >n 

This does not mean that much more effective and intimate co-operation 
cannot exist bctxxcen local libraries and museums Libraries must be ready to 
co operate with any activity' that is working for the benefit of the community 

Ihcrc are, perhaps, exceptions to excry rule While on my wanderings 
I saw only one museum that did not seem out of place in the library It was at a 
county branch and consisted entirely of material illustrating the history and social 
conditions ot the town in which it was situated Here specimens illustrating the 
life and work of past times c«n be seen side by side with prints, maps, manuscripts, 
broadsides and other printed documents, all of these last being appropriate 
material for the locvl collection of a library There were no natural history 
specimens — no stuffed birds, bottled snakes, hectics or fossils One was tempted 
to feel that this museum was a genuine development of a “ local collection ” 
But— if wc step so far from our proper province, how much fuithcr may wc not 
wander 5 Is this not a case that could be met by the loan to the museum of 
appropriate library material 5 Probably So we remain of our previous 
conviction 



Chaptfr VIII 


WORK WITH CHILDREN 

Increasing attention has been paid throughout the present century to library 
work with children Where it has been sound and well founded the nation is 
already reaping the benefit in the form of many thousands of adults who are 
conscious of the values of books, experienced in their use and enjoying the balance, 
personal resource and better understanding that must result Where it has been 
misguided superficial lip service it has, perhaps, aggravated tendencies at which 
no wise person would consciously and deliberately aim Where it has been 
inadequate the opportunities have been missed, even if the dangers have been 
avoided 

Work with children is a responsibility This is true of all library work, 
but whereas with adults we may, in a democratic age, pass to the reader most of 
the blame for any failure there mav have been, we must accept it ourselves where 
children arc concerned This is not a plea for taking children’s work too 
seriously The child, like the adult, needs roughage if he is to digest his food 
But if we only give him roughage we must not expect to build bonny babies 
A general anew of our work with children suggests that, though on the whole it 
has been beneficial, there has not always been the fullest desirable heed shown for 
the vitamin and protein content of the food provided — and in some areas there 
must have bicn much hunger 

Children arc naturalh voracious readers, partly because they arc intensely 
curious and receptive, partlv because they have time to spend and need recreation 
W hether w hat the) read w ill mere ise their curiosity , their eagerness for know ledge, 
their apprccntion of iritis and their constructive abilities, or whether it will 
cmpluw/c that inherent mental la/iness which finds contentment in time-passing 
relaxation, will depend upon the reading Jubits they acquire, upon the material 
thit is nude available and the manner in which it is presented to them If library 
provision for children achieves the first end it is worthy of our utmost efforts , 
if it is onl\ to result m the second, it is not worth bothering about, for though 
that tv pc of reading has considerable and appreciable values in the scheme of life, 
it does not need education or encouragement 

In other words, if work with children is to be done at all — and who would 
deny tint it should 5 — it must be done very well Is it being done very well 3 
If one must be complete 1\ honest, one must say that, with the usual honourable 
exceptions, it is not Re feu nee has ilreidv been made to the frcqucntlv very 
bad condition of juvenile stock Even more generally it is not wisely selected 
The proportion of poor gride material, of remainders, of “ rewards ” rather than 
fairies, of machine -made hack-written rubbish is far, far too high Tor this the 
librarian is not cntirclv to 1 lame because there is a definite lack of good materia] 
Publishers and authors are here pnnnrilv to blame But librarians and libnry 
authorities are sccondanh to blame bcciuse if thev scriouslv and gcncrallv had 
made known the deficiencies of prescnt-div juvenile book production, and if thev 
had extended their financial and moral support, already there would have been 
considerable improvement in supplv One of the first tasks facing the post-war 
librarian is therefore to encourage the adequate production of suitable material 
necessary for a full development of library work with children We must nuke 
it known that we arc the mon important buyers of children’s books and that we 
want all the best material that writers of ability, understanding and imigination 
can produce 

There must be no more buying from the jobbers’ bags but instead a general 
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acceptance of the procedure, already adopted by some progressive county and 
urban libraries, of limiting provision to carefully selected items chosen by well- 
qualified people 

Thus »e come to the second element — the supply of children’s librarians. 
Upon them rests the responsibility for discovering what is the best provision for 
the young reader, for helping to provide it, for encouraging its use according to 
individual needs and characteristics It is not work for anyone, it calls for a 
knowledge of the child and his mind, sympathy with his needs, and personal 
qualities which will secure his confidence and friendship These qualities are 
largely inherent , they can be enhanced by experience and training To what 
extent have \yc taken steps to find, train and employ these people ' How many 
properly chosen and well trained children’s librarians are there 5 

Methods of catering for children are diverse, overlapping and confused 
There are tyso systems of providing books for children— provision through 
schools and provision at public library service points Sometimes one, sometimes 
the other is preferred Frequently both arc operating in the same area There 
are two possible authorities— the library committee and the educition committee 
Sometimes both are supply ing books , sometimes there is collaboration, sometimes 
not I urthermorc the standards of service accepted by the providing authorities 
vary enormously \ et surely this is one held of library work in which it would 
seem pre en incntly desirable to follow uniform procedure and adopt accepted 
standards — ind easy to do so 

As conditions in urhin and county libraries arc here rather dissimilar, let us 
consider these services sepiritcly juvenile services in the counties must be to 
some extent determined by general factors, the urban libraries have, however, 
been in theory free ai_ents— free to adopt either supply through libraries or supply 
through schools, or both Uliat bate they donc^ 

(i) Sup/ 1 ) in urban library premises Tvcry urban public library visited 
provides some childrens books In other words, no public library would seem 
to be content to rely entirely upon school services, which is interesting In a 
few cases theie is no juvenile provision at central libraries situated in busy 
commercial ind non rcsidcntul di tricts bu all the branch libraries are, in these 
pi ices so provided 

There is no need to describe here the excellent work done in the several 
libraries where attractive departments, well stocked and served by framed children’s 
librarians ire m operation This int irmation is readily available The matter 
we would here consider is how far the geneiahty of librarians have tried to live 
up to these idcils I he results arc disappointing I et it be repeated that much 
more often thin not the stock is in very bad condition Again, though the 
desiribility of a separate room set aside for children has been repeatedly urged, 
it is surprising to find that in more than 40 per cent of the main libraries visited 
(1 e excluding brinchcs) there w is no separate department, children being served 
in the ordinary lending library Mere proyision ranges from a few shelves to a 
fair si/id corner ’, but where this is sufficiently ample and well separated from 
the adult part of the libriry and where it contains tables for junior readers it has 
been cl is ed as a “ children s library ’ anil not included in the 40 per cent Most 
of the libraries wit! out childrens rooms are smill, but not all of them are — a 
quarter ot them are in towns of over 50,000 population 

Tnough it is diibcult to secure precise information regarding staff (as ideas 
vary as to what constitutes a genuine ‘ children s librarian ”) it may be said that 
at none of the 40 per cent is there likely to be an assistant charged with thespccial 
duty of helping the children, whereas at a majority of the others there is no special 
alloc (turn, the childrens department being served merely by such assistants as 
happen to be ay iihblc It w oul 1 seem, nev crthcless, that good w ork can only 
be pertormed where there is a separate room, with ample space for readers, 
staffed by assistants suited to the work and given sufficient time to do it thoroughly 
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and, when necessary, individually* Where these conditions pertain, the results 
arc patent h worth while 

Most children’s libraries provide a feu reference books , in two or three 
places there arc little reference departments or study rooms opening out of the 
children’s department At one big city the children’s libraries arc reading rooms 
only They arc excellent large departments containing sound general juvenile 
stocks, fiction as well as non-fiction, which are for use only on the premises 
Children who want to borrow* must do so from other stocks (which are inferior 
tn condition) m the adult lending department One u'ould question the wisdom 
of this sss»tm 

In smaller branches separate departments may frequently be impracticable 
and uneconomical , on the other hand, as hr inches ire usually situated where the 
children live, there is a strong argument in favour of good children’s libraries at 
branches wherever possible Children’s woik, cilhng less for special than for 
general material, is eminently capable of decentralization 

( 2) Supply m urban tie ft.cn t ary <cbooh \bout 20 per cent of the urban systems, 
mostly in the larger towns, m ike pros lsion m the schools as w r cll as in the libraries 
There would appear to lie two m un reasons far school collections The first, 
which no longer has anv force, was tint in the diys of rate limitation a library 
couid mere ist its spending power to the extent thit its educition committee paid 
for the bool > and po ,ib)v the *eruci The second, which still Ins considerable 
validity. Is tb it where there are imulhnenf bnnehes unless children can get books 
at their schools they would need to male excessive journeys, perhaps through 
busy streets, to u' e the ne irest public hbriry service point Jhis factor must 
carry some weight though ultimately, should it he proved better to substitute 
service at librirv premises, we must face the need for more service points — 
possibly some which are for children only 

71 e sums allocated by education committees vary They do not necessarily 
represent the total spent on school libraries because sometimes the amount is 
supplemented from public library funds Of the representative cases examined, 
the highest expenditures per head of elementary school average attendance are 
8 6d ,8 41I , 8d and 7 yd , the lowest are o 7d , id , 1 id , and i yd Even 
the best of these cannot represent a \ cry nigh standard of provision Experience 
indicates that for normal library purposes a minimum book fund of <jd per head 
of totil population is desirable though perhaps only 30 per cent or less of the 
pop datum are ictive reiders But we expect tt.ot/ of our school children to be 
readers — which reduces the effective expenditure per child reader to less than 
3d in the best instance Of course some of these children also have access to 
public libraries The lowest rates of expenditure arc frankly contemptible and 
unfortunately (with fine exception) the nornnl library service at these places is 
also bad 

So long as the education committee seeks Government grant, or its equivalent, 
on children’s books these must be put m the schools ] low far has this influenced 
the decision The point would disappear if public libraries received grants 
How far, also, has the receipt of moneys from the education committee militated 
against equivalent or even larger sums being allocated in the library rate * It is 
difficult to say The ultimate wisdom, however, of financing a service from two 
different funds may be questioned as likclv , to say the least, to introduce extraneous 
arguments 

Though in the worst of the systems the quality and number of the books 
were such as to mike the whole provision worthless and prejudicial, in other 
places a genuine attempt was made to give the most effective service possible 
At 44 A ”, for example, provision is on a basis of 1 \ books per scholar over 8 years 
of age tn schools with yoo children or more, and 2 books per scholar in smaller 
schools The collections arc static, 1 c not changed or brought in for overhaul, 
it being argued that if the collections arc large enough there is no need to change 
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the books is the children themselves change. An extensive basic list of suitable 
books had been compiled and to this supplements are added regularly. Teachers 
can choose any books on this list To help them there is a demonstration collec- 
tion including a copy of every book listed, each containing a descriptive annotation 
Selection is made by a committee of teachers working in conjunction with the 
librarian The latter also edits a bulletin published by the education committee 
for distribution to children and consisting of extracts from and articles about 
books The organization and enthusiasm here is certainly dcsersing of twice 
the present book expenditure though it is one of the highest 

At “ B ” the books come back to the library for overhaul every term The 
teachers who act as school librarians sisit the library and make their own selections 
Head teachers are asked to send in a brief report on and criticism of the provision, 
while the librarian tries to visit them informally once each term to discuss also 
other forms of co-opeiation between the school and the children’s library and the 
public library in general If the lihrari m (or better, his senior children’s librarian 
or librarians) can numtain such rel itionships and secure the genuine interest of 
the tcichcrs, many of the ditlieulties anti defects so often experienced would 
disappear School bln it its could he strengthened in districts lacking easy access 
to public libraries, and convenient >ehools could build up an intensive programme 
of mutual assistance, with lessons at the library and libriry les'ons in school to 
tncounpc library use Unfortun Hcly these conditions apjxetr to be by way of 
ideals labratiins too often comp] tin of the apithy of teachers who are not even 
sudietently interested to help in legulat exchanges In such cases there cm be 
little encouragement gtsen to the children to use the books ’hat are provided 
One cm apprccutc the excellent work that a keen teacher can do , once again wc 
would reiterate that we cannot aflbid m any branch of librarianship to rely upon 
enthusiasm which the tcxponxiblc authorin’ has no reason to presuppose is 
tnvari ihle, and Ins no me ins of cneour igtng or requiring 

There are sexual instances, also, of education authorities providing some 
sort ot library service completely indeptndent of olbci.il contacts with the public 
library This may even happen where the library authority is also the authority 
for elementary education, and is due to lack of co-operation within the authority’s 
scrxtcc It also happens where the library authority is not the elementary 
education authority (c g where the counts is the library authority for areas which 
are thctnxchcs Part j education authorities), and where the county education 
authority is not the library authoriti (as in the London Metropolitan Boroughs, 
the Scottish burghs, ind many smaller independent authorities) The supply of 
bonks for school purposes is ejuitc another matter Speaking of the prowsion of 
genei.il anti rertctttontl hooks, however, it must be regaitletl as deploiablc that 
two sepu ite ami uneoordin ited authorities should be attempting the same task 
W e luxe no doubt tb it it is the function ot the libriry authority to pros itle general 
hooks for children, quite apirt fiom the question of whether it Is better to serxe 
cluldtcn from public libraries or from seho >ls 

(y) I he proittion of booLi for ihihlun by county library authorities Almost 
cquallx wide variations are cxiucnt To mike clear a complieated situation let 
us dix tde the discussion into three parts (a) w htcli dcjiartment (education or 
lihrarx) promks the serxice, (Jr) how fit do the education committees make grants 
to counts libraries, and (r) hoxv and from what premises is the serxice gixcn 

(it) \\ h it department of the County Council proiitlt r the sets ice •* To many 
this question will seem absutd , surelx, they will say, in all counties the education 
committee is also (or comprises) the librarx committee, therefore it is the education 
committee that pros ides the serxice Maybe so — but that does not prex’ent some 
countv education committees from presiding school library services separate and 
distinct ftom the county library and not necessarily co-ordinated with it There 
ts at least one case where both the county education committee and the county 
library arc running separate and unrc’ated scrxices even to the extent of both 
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providing the same schools with the same sort of books but by entirely different 
machinery — -which is manifestly ridiculous 

Different methods of operation where the service is provided by the education 
commit lee rnd not by the county library arc illustrated in two counties visited. At 
“ A 99 ever y school is gi\ cn some books by the education committee The county 
library does not supph general juvenile hooks to schools, but it docs supplement 
the school collections by sending an\ books from the county library stock that are 
requested by teachers And it dart provide juvenile books at its branches This 
means that children who do not hi c m branch arc is or go to rate-supported schools 
arc not provided for at all— we admit the) maj not be numerous At " 13 ” 
there are school libraries m all elementary and secondary schools m the county 
library arc*! (jc excluding Part 3 authorities which are independent library 
authorities) Ihcsc are not part of the countv library scheme but the work is 
supcrvi>ui b) the county librarian Hooks are selected b\ a committee of teachers 
working in association with the county librirnn The collections are static. 
The head teachers see to the discard of worn-out items but no rebinding is done 
New books and replacements are added on the basis of an annual expenditure of 
is per head of school attend incc at senior schools and 6d per bead at junior. 
Undoubtcdlv provision is here far more generous than in am but a few counties, 
w hatever their sv stem There arc 320,000 books m elementary' schools and 80,000 
in secondarv schools Nevertheless the county libriry provides children's books 
in most of its branches and it abo sends bitches of juvenile books to supplement 
the tductfinn committee's stocks in some smill schools w here there ire also general 
countv hbrm centres 

(/;) l low far do the cducition committees nnkc grants to county libraries 
for the supph of children’s books 5 As In fore noted these payment** arc eligible 
for Government grant so long as the books arc circulated through schools and to 
children attending schools It is therefore surprising that in several counties 
no such grant is made Where a grant is nude it v irics considerably in amount 
per head , in one ease it is 8 hi , in mother as low as *ih ot a pennv Of course, 
as in the case of urban libraries, it seldom if ever represents the total amount 
spent on chilli re n\ books for schools and bears Little relation to the general 
support given — the instance of low grant given above is in fact a county that 
supports its courty library service verv generously compared with the counties 
as a whole The point that emerges is redly tint the amount pud by the 
education committee in this wa\ sometimes depends upon the extent to which 
the authoritv seeks ro earn Government grant, where is sometimes it is but an 
expression of interest or is made to encour tge some special provision 

(r) How and from what premises is the service given 5 Where the adult 
county centre is in a school, clearli children also must be served there , moreover, 
where the adult centre is not in a school it nav be undesirable or impracticable for 
it to serve children, in winch cise then is no alternant to the school Opinion 
is divided as to whether, if choice existed, the children r/'Wi/ be served from the 
school Most count \ libr \n ms w ould prefer, as eh> most of their urbincolle agues, 
tint eh t Wren should me oidmtry idult and generd service points Others, 
including some whose work is of such a quality that their opinions are entitled 
to every respect, prefer service from schools One librarian of a county w'hcre 
there are school libnrjcs m nearly all schools believes that the school is the best 
centre and th it aelult work should be conducted (in places too small for branches) 
in librarv rooms m the biggest school in the ar^a In another county the librarian 
goes further Provision of children’s books in the branches is confined to books 
for younger children to be borrowed by parents, etc , all children’s work is done 
through the schools, each of which has its own collection, changed regularly as 
though it were a centre But he takes special pains to ensure that all children are 
made aware of general library provision, and children before they leave school, 
even in the remote villages, are taken to the nearest branch for a library lesson 
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and are then given forms for membership and told what to do to continue their 
reading Here also a very close contact with the schools is maintained by the 
district and regional branch librarians. This county also observes a high 
standard, and no books that ate not worthy are provided anywhere. Excellent 
descriptive lists of acceptable juvenile books are published annually and must do 
much to promote a really useful service 

In most counties, however, juvenile books ate provided at branches and 
usually |uvcnilc books are not pros ided for schools in the areas served by branches 
Just as we discovered in urban libraries, those authorities which do least 
for their adults do least for their children, but, as in the counties the library 
committee is the tducatioi committee, the fact mayseem to have greater significance! 
One county winch has no special grant and very limited general funds does not 
proviele any jus emlc books at all in numerous places, many of them large , in 
another the supply is so bad that even poor miners’ institutes acting as centres 
are impelletl to buy children’s books from their own funds 

To summarize The adtan/ani < of provieling school libraries were claimed to 
be (a) that they thus reached children who would not go to a public library — a 
feeble argument, surely , ( b ) that they rt ached children who could not go there 
— or at least tint it was aluays easier for the child to get his books at the school , 
(z) thtt st the school the teacher, who knew the child and his tastes and abilities 
could help him in his choice , (d) that Government grants could be secured — 
though this argument would disappear if there were Government grants for 
libraries in general 

I he d/radituttiiof’ would seem to be (a) that the selection available at the 
school was nceessirdv much more restricted than it would lie at the library, with 
its larger stock, ( b ) that as school librirics arc normally only available during 
very limited periods the user of the public library had much greater opportunities 
for choosing his hooks and longer hours in which to enjoy their company , 
(f) rhat at the library he could enjoy the help of trained children’s librarians , 
(</) that the school library was inevitably regarded as an extension of" schooling ”, 
whereas access to the public library -howed that books were the doors opening 
on to new, if complementary, horizon . , (r) that the teacher, when he was keen, 
could help the child aery eficctivcly, but when he was not keen the child might 
lose incentives and opportunities for more general, imaginative reading , (f) that 
there was in the school tncwtihly an ulca, however unfounded, of compulsion, 
whereas in the library there was an atmosphere of freedom, (<;) that if children 
go to a lihrare thc> acquire a h dm , and a desire, that w ill continue after they leave 
school, whereas, despite library \isits and lessons, the school library docs not so 
readily promote continued hbrara use after school ycirs 

Considering these \anous factors and with full appreciation of the stimulus 
the teacher cm gi\c- and which, indeed, can he just as effective if it takes the form 
of an injunction to go to the public library and get a particular book — there can 
be no doubt whitever tint, unless geogriplm d considcruions prevent, children 
should he screed tn their public librirics and not in the schools 

The foregoing does not of course mein that our schools should be without 
books or that thev should not eo-optiue with the pubic libraries much more 
than is gcnenl now We have been thinking principdly of the general reading 
of the children, not of that kind of book use which is more directly associated 
with the school curriculum This latter is prim inly the province of the teacher 
but it is certainle not a matter in which librarians can be uninterested 

Let us, therefore, consider further the conclusion that, unless geographical 
considerations prevent, children should be served with their general reading in 
their public libraries and not in the schools This assumes the readiness and 
ability of the libriry authority to establish children’s departments at the libraries, 
large or small, which sere e the general readers of town and country We shall be 
foolish to imagine that this can be attained without a considerable extension of 
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present library facilities -which it wnll take some time to achieve. Meanwhile 
until branches and the like have been established wc must continue to serve the 
children through the schools — and we must do it much better than at present. 
There will always be some places where the school remains the only suitable 
agency — for example in thinly populated rural districts Wc might well accept 
the general principle that (apart from school books) all books for loan to children 
should come within the prosmcc of the public libraries, therefore where children 
have to be served in the schools, whether temporarily or permanently, the service 
should be provided by ard at the expense of the public librarv The public 
library will sec tlm the stocks pros ided are ample, in good condition and changed 
frequently — for even if larec static stocks ma\ appear to provide sufficient choice 
if we assess this on an arithmetical basis, thev show the child onlv a small part of 
the world of books and there is, anvhow, nothing more likely to kill interest and 
enthusiasm than alwavs to see the sime old lamili ir items \Vc should, however, 
trv to go much further th in this If the child cannot \ isit the librarv, the librarians 
cart visit the child at school So we should seek to arnngc, with the education 
authorities, for members of the staff (e g from the region il brinch) to attend the 
school for a shnit period each week to act as school centre librinans, perhaps to 
give lessons on books or storv hours, and always to establish contact and make 
friends with the tcichcrs Further, it would be this assistant’s dutv to arrange 
that all children, when they are clue to leave school, shall visit those places from 
which in future they will git their books — both centres and branches Already 
at least one counts s\stem does this most thoroughly and effectiv el\ Ev cn where 
the children arc themselves served bv public librarv service points there should be 
an assist mt charged with maint lining sound relationships between school and 
librarv Ibis assist int will be ihlc to help the schools in their other needs for 
bools These are two kinds (a) the school library proper and ( b ) special books 
needed in connection with school work 

To consider (a) fir>t Lvcrv school should have a school library though 
usually it should not be a general collection including recreational books (the 
child will norm ills go to his public librirv for these) Ihcre should always be 
some suitable reference books — not onlv such things as dictionaries, etc, but 
also stand ird comprehensive works on milters covered in the school’s work, 
and on hindicnii* ind gimes, collections of stories for tc'lhng, one-act plays and 
all such similir mitcrnl as will help the teichcr to enrich his teaching and the 
pupil to sutlc on ihe spor the immedi itc problems and matters of fact that arise 
in his school life How manv schools hive such a librarv One or two that 
were visiud did not appear to have any books except school hooks This 
provision is of course a nutter for the cducition authorities to make , all w'c can 
do is to urge the value of such m itcn d and to offer our help in its selection and 
maintcmncc 

Boarding schools arc in a different category and there is a strong case for 2 
good general library bcciusc the pupils will ru cssanlv have less opportunity of 
using public hbnr\ premises — though even here the* public librarv service should 
not be neglected One d tinguidtcd school librarian expressed the opinion that 
school hbnries m second try and public schools have a dangerous tendency to 
create class consciousness There is probablv much in this argument Quite 
apart from this, however, ir stinds to reason that the child who is taught to rely 
cntirelv upon his r chool library is at a disadvantage when he leaves school 

(b) No school library, however provide 1, can include all the material that 
could be used to adv mtage in school w»ork were it available For example, 
geography and history lesions could be made much more direct if illustrated books 
or selections from an '* illustrations ” collection were available Again there 
must be occasions when the teacher would prefer to encourage individual study 
had he access to the needed books, while individual reading periods could be 
diversified by fresh material from the library U e cannot envisage the full extent 
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of the deminds a teacher amid make upon a library that was prepared to help ; 
it must be considerable and it would serve both the teacher and the librarian wno 
is eager that children should be aware of the full uses of books of all kinds. This 
kind of co-operation has been exploited much more in America than over here. 

Co opention will lead to an even more fundamental relationship and remove 
a present fault in our educational system — that it does not sufficiently teach the 
child to use books Librarnnship consists in a recognition of the all pervading 
influence of books, in the provision so far as practicable of everything that may be 
useful and valuable to each individual and in encouraging him to use it That 
last and most difficult part of our task would be rendered much easier if at the 
schools the place of books in life were given due emphasis We can do much 
ourselves if our children’s departments ue good and veil staffed, the teachers 
also can do much It is surely a joint responsibility \\ e both recognise that 
many of the abilities and opportunities of adult life cannot be exploited fully by 
those who ignore or ar ignorant of the uses of books It is the teacher s duty to 

provide the child with his lnitnl equipment for facing the post school world 
Much of his work will be wasted unless the child knows where he may go for 
books, what he is likely to find in them, and how he can gain from them whatever 
it is he needs Therefore w c suggest that all children should hav e some lessons 
on books as a perminent essential element in the curriculum In the higher 
stindards — and certainly in secondary schools — thsse may take the form of a 
general account of the world of books and its range, of lessons on the different 
kinds of books- literature, travel, history, technic il books, nature stud) and so 
on ind of mining arid puctice in the use of a few basic leference works — 
dictinmries, athscs, ‘ Whitaker , timetables, etc Thus, throughout, the 
all pervading sigmticance of books will be exemplified by the presence in class 
rooms and libriry rooms of plenty of books on all manner of things Let our 
children be truly brought up in an atmosphere of books This is not to advocate 
the promotion of * b< okivhness ” , on the contrary, we librarians have no U'C 
for books as books but onl\ as instruments for living wider lives The books m 
the school would be used to enrich the school life in all its phases, scholastic, 
reeteuionvl ind mills ldud 

Ol lite ycirs much consideration has been given to the appointment and 
training of sell ml librirnns Often the appointment of teachers trained to act 
also is school librirnns is advocated We do not disagree with this in general 
but we would nuke two provisos — first, though tt is desirable that one teacher 
should he in ch irge of the library and should be, as it were, the school’s specialist 
in that field and the one to whom the giving of lessons in book use would fall 
(where this is not done by visiting public library assistants), w e must not exaggerate 
the need for ttthmnl libnrv mining Given close co operation with the public 
library stiff the mtnigement ot a school library should be relatisely simple, a 
short course should be ample to u ich the school libnrnn all lie needs to know 
about routine piocesses ami general principles It is much more important to 
train him in the use and exploitation of books Secondly , this mining should 
neat be contineel tea the school librarian but given (perhaps not so intensisely) to 
ell ttichers 'Vs an ather competent authority has remarked, full use will onlv be 
made of the school library (and ot books in general) when the teachers arc them 
seises interested in books and their place in education 

To return to children’s woik in public libraries, the need for qualified staff 
was cmphisiacd at the beginning of this chiptcr The atmosphere of freedom is 
especially important in the children’s department, because the child may not resist 
so rcadils as an adult any tendency to regiment or guide excessively his reading 
(though he may stay away as a result) The main guidance to be given lies in the 
selection of the stock , if it is all good of ns kind he can come to no harm w hatever 
he fancies The task of the children’s librarian is thus to help the child to get 
w hat he w ants , but that is only the negativ c aspect of the work He can and 
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should devote himself to the display of book resources and to showing their 
relation to the child’s v arjed interests Display is not a matter only of exhibitions 
and other questions of physical arrangement , there are other wavs in which books 
can be brought to the child’s notice — story hours, clubs for those with special 
hobbies, librarv magazines, and the like In brief, the library should be as little 
as possible an institution to which the youngsters come just hurriedly to choose 
a book and depart, but as much as possible a genuine part of their lues, associated 
as far as it can be with ill their interests, a place they like ind enjov using 

The children’s librarian needs, therefore, above all, those personal qualities 
which fit one living in such a pleasant phcc He must have wide interests, a 
sound knowledge of hooks — and not onlv “children’s” books — and a genuine 
enthusiasm ihough not an c\cessi\e /cal He must not dominate the library, 
he must be a part of it \ outh would seem a prerequisite (idmitting tH it youth 
is not always a matter of years) I'or that reison work with children should be a 
ph tsc in the professional career rather than a av airtight department ofhhrjmnship 
— a phase only entered by those who are temperament illv suited, nevertheless 
This interesting work c hould be open equillv to men and women provided they 
are voung and pliable Most of our objt'-tion to men in this field is based upon 
old experiences of the w rong sort of men One of the advantages of hav mg both 
men and women is that they can muntain their interest in the children when these 
grow into adolescence 

This ha* Mw tv s been the w cakcst link in our w ork — that too high a proportion 
of young readers are lost when thev leave school Much can be achieved by the 
libnry and its st iff main* lining the closest contact with all organizations working 
with young people Ihc sphere of such influence is, however, not unlimited, 
manv adolescents do not and have no need or desire to belong to vouth clubs or 
the like, but relv on their homes and friends and individual activities Apart 
from ihis, however, ihc red reason whv w c “ lost ” children is that when wx do 
we hive never rcallv had them because their use of books is superficial, apart 
from and not part of their constructive interests If this statement is true the 
remedy is clear 

Two unnithodox pricticcs proved c one last observation on this theme At 
library “ A ” limitations of spice arc such that the two capable amateur librarians 
considered it impossible to separate adult and juvenile books So no distinction 
is mule- children’s stories ire mrxd up with novels, and juvenile non-fiction 
with adult, and the children are f-ee to browse and seleet at will, subject only to 
the eh e ret ion of the hbr iri in, who could u r use to dlovv a child to borrow anything 
obviou ly i in uit thl< Most eliildriri cho*» e children's books — artel a few adults 
do Id cvinc on * tension , blit a sutheient p r opoi non reae! “ fir better hooks than 
thLir parents ” to give us serious e iu*e to think I he hbrarnn of “ 13 ” is in 
charge of a big county system and has books for children kept together at his 
branches, hut he does not distinguish between juvenile and adult non-fiction 
Instead, he instructs branch librarians to select for the children’s corner whatever 
non-fiction bools seem suitable for the voung readers and to chinge them 
frequently 

These arc ideas which call for investigation, for we must not fall into the 
trap of creating “ internal barriers ” \ve are illogical if we, however rightly, 
state a preference for public libraries as against school libraries because the former 
arc more conducive to continued reading, and then proceed to limit the child’s 
contact wrh the full range of material 



Chapter IX 

PREMISES, METHODS, FACILITIES, ETC 

If one may generalize, many small places have libraries that arc too large, 
and most large places have libraries that are too small. Neither condition is 
satisfactory or economical In the smaller places the position arises partly because 
many libraries were erected w ith donated funds, partly because these authorities, 
being independent and unco-ordmated, have hopefully attempted to do too much, 
partly because of the deep-rooted idea that a library is essentially a building This 
conception has caused the cart to be put before the horse — the building has not 
helped but has hindered and starved the service, owing to excessive overheads 
and a tvpc of planning which requires more staff than has ever been available 
On the other hand, in the average medium-sized and large town either the premises 
have been outgrown or, onginalU planned for “closed” methods, have been 
unsuccessfully adipted or extended in piecemeal fashion It has not been 
sufficiently recognized th.it inadequate and unsuitable premises are necessarily 
expensive, because in them less work can be done yet will probably cost more to 
perform 

I he criteria hi which premises can be judged are simple and axiomatic 
They should be suitable, adequate for present and hkch future needs, sufficient 
in number and suit abb sited I hey should be comfortable In stvle they should 
be appropriate, pie tsant and nttractis c , when the margin of extra cost can be 
found, thes should be more than this —they should be worthy and beautiful 
outwud expressions of the true stunt of Ubranansbip They should not demand 
too large a share of the funds available for library purposes as a W'holc, though 
this ts moil hkch to arise from bad planning and unwise provision than from the 
superior w orkm inship and matetnls of a better building 

'Ihcsc criteria are, in general, well observed m recent construction, which 
has many workmmlike sound premises and a few' of real beauty to show' clearly 
what others should be like Reference has already been made to a few noteworthy 
counti branches, of urban ptemiscs, the Stretford and Lostock branches at 
Stccttord, the Chcnton hr inch at loikestone, the C toss gates branch at Leeds, 
the more recent Glisgow branches, and the Huddersfield Central Library are 
all wotihi of stuck — anti there are others AniKsis of the costs of maintenance 
in rchtnm t<> the use mule oj tlitse premises would be illuminating 

'IJkv are, however, oisis in a desert A gre it majority of library buildings 
are unsuitable, linppropnUc, mule quite, expensive or ill sued If, therefore, 
wc are to ichio c cconomv and cthtiencv we must lose some of our excessive 
respect lor bricks and numar No shopkeeper , w it h nil cy c to profits and costs 
alike, w ould hesitate to pull dnwm or relinquish unsuir iblc and expensive premises , 
tew lend authorities have attuned to such wisdom Tor some years after the 
war vve shill, of course, need to concent rite upon a building prognmme designed 
to repair war d image and to provide premise urgently necessary* for the 
maintenince ind extension of the service Sot ncr or liter, however, the soundest 
pohel xx ill involve the demolition o^ many existing buildings 

The library service is unfortumte in that its period of development coincided 
with one of the worst of all periods of architecture Typical libraries of the 
*8os and ’nos stand throughout the breadth and length of the land — ugly, un- 
comfort iblc, cold, badly lit, drearv, “ undccoratable ” monuments to an 
enthusiasm which paid no heed to the morrow, when overheads had to be met 
from a penn\ rate, so long as it had a “ worthy ” civic edifice Surely, as a class, 
Iibriries arc the worst set of buildings to be found m this country This is not 
the frivolous personal opinion of one lacking in appreciation of late Victorian 
virtues It is born of a dislike of bare sottw ood block or board floors, of windows 



of ornate stone designs which do not admit light, cannot be opened and cannot 
be cleaned proper!}, of excessively high rooms roofed with brown planking, 
rooms which defy the adoption of anv modern system of illumination, which are 
too lofty and draught) to be adequately u armed, which arc split up into awkward 
portions b\ hca\y pillars, arches and interior walls and which are aptly furnished 
with hca\), high and glooms bookcases, kitchen chairs and substantial ugly 
tables 1 here is no part of Great Britain in which in a day’s march )ou could not 
imd at least one hbnn of which this would he a just description, and you would 
probably find several We nnj ha\c to put up with such premises for a while 
because there arc matters c\cn more important, but let us not pretend that we 
\ icw them with anything but loathing, or fail to realize how they prejudice the 
best and fullest use of lihrarv services 

The best new buildings Jiave been designed and finished so that thev can be 
redecorated ea*il\ and cheaph This is a most important point completely over- 
looked bv the cirlier architects \\ hat use is it that a building looks bright and 
jitncme when it is new, it it must stcadilv degenente m nppeinnee thereafter 3 
\\ c w ant buddings tint cm be Ltpt bright and cl» an as long as thev w ill be in use, 
be it twentv or hlt\ veirs bimplicitv, an absence of ornament, plain and easily 
accessible walls and ceilings, painted or casdv cleaned woodwork — these make 
for e isy redec >ntion 1U contrist, one not large central library that was visited 
cost /6w for e ich redeco-ation (pre-w ir rites), obviouslv it was a very long 
time sinec so much hid been expended 

I here are a few examples of re dl\ comfortable libraries, with chairs in which 
one can sii without icute discomtort for two or three hours, with curtains at the 
windows, flowers on the fddes, pittuics nn the walls, with clean and jdc.asant 
flooring or floor covering L nfortumtelv , most libraries are uncomfortable, 
drab, uninviting and institution d Ihcrc is no justification for such conditions , 
thc\ m i) have been nicc^arv in the dus of rate limitation if we arc right to assume 
that an uncomfort ible chair costs less t h m a comfortable one and fh it if is cheaper 
to try to leep a wnodhoarded floor scrubbed than it is to mamt un a pleasant, 
durable sutficc L;i«uJf»l»k conditions, though they might be tolerated bj 
Spirt ms, prevent good results , it st mds to reason tliat a reader cannot do work 
of tlie same quiJily in j bidJy In, driupJitv, gloom) room as in a pJeisani, com- 
fort iblc one, mans re ulers are deterred from uung such unsavoury places, 
and — mo‘t signiht »nt- -bid premises encourage bid users I he trimps, loafers 
and undcMrables of oilier types wb<» frequent the old-f ishioncd drearv museums, 
reading rooms and even rekrcnce libraries, do not visit the clean, modern places 
Ihc best way to avoid abuse in libraries is to hive premises in which abuse is 
patently out of jshee 1 Jus Jus been jsroved by experience Though the remark 
is out of pi ice , let us add that prccrcly the same applies to the physical condition 
of book stocks 

The older libraries also generallv lack proper stall accommodation either for 
work or lor rest Such duties as eat ilogumg, preparation of stock, typing, 
administration and the like ire mostly performed either in the public rooms, or in 
various holes and corners in stack rooms and basements lvvcn staff lavatory 
accommoduion is frequently scanty and unsavoury By way of contrast, the 
cxcelle it stall accommodation at the new I luddersfield Central Library, the Leeds 
CrossgaiC'. Branch, or the oleicr converted Pontypridd Central Library arc 
notew ortliy 

Surpnsingiv often, storage space for bool s is also lacking Lmder present 
unco ord mated conditions this means that those libraries which have nowhere to 
keep 11 reserve ” stock must cither throw it away or retain u on the open shelves 
which are consequently overcrow tied and unattractive This is discussed else- 
where Apart from this, however, tome stongc is needed at every library building, 
if only enough for books temporarily withdrawn for binding, etc Accommoda- 
tion for consumable stores, stationery, etc is often not sufficient 
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lust as we find serious and indefensible variations in the standards of book 
supply, staffing and premises, so we find this lack of reasonable uniformity and 
sound practice displayed in every aspect of library method and in the various 
facilities granted or denied to readers 

Open Access Lending Departments The necessity for giving readers full and 
convenient access to adequate stocks in all lending departments no longer calls 
for any argument It is axiomatic Yet of the one hundred central (or main) 
libraries visited, six (three of them the central libraries of towns with over 100,000 
population) do not provide complete open access In two of these large towns 
all the central lending stock is closed , in the third all the non-fiction is closed Of 
the three small places, one is entirely closed, one has its fiction and a few popular 
non-fiction books m a small open room, the third gives access to a few popular 
bonks placed on the counter and to the few ju\cmlc books it possesses 

There is no acceptable excuse for the continuance of this state of affairs 
Even where the premises were inadequate for full open access it would seem 
preferable to undertake drastic weeding out of the stock, the relegation of part 
to “ closed ” stores, and the open display of *^ich part of the more useful material 
as was pricttcablc 

C a tain’ll! n% Considering the attention which has been paid to cataloguing 
in our professional education 11 is both surprising and disturbing to note the poor 
qualitv oi the imjorit\ of the catalogues provided in urban and county libraries 
One or two places do not appear to has cany at all, other catalogues arc admittedly 
incomplete or undergoing “ revision” , of the remainder the majority arc little 
better than bticf indexes to the available stocks In only one instance are there 
at branches union catalogues of the materni available elsewhere in the system* , 
in several pi ices the public catalogues at the centra! do not include branch stocks 
The reason for this inadequaci is cas\ to find To provide and maintain a good 
cataloguv is expensive anil it present bevond the resources of the average library 
The prep union of adequite entries can only be undertaken satisfactorily bv a 
sufficient, well tjuilified si iff equipped with a considerable body of hibhogr iphical 
and other reference mattml Neither staff nor material arc available at any but 
a few of the larger systems I his does not mean that some of the smaller libraries 
do not make adminble efforts to provide the best possible catalogues, it does 
mean tbit most fill In the average catalogues, typed or written in various 
styles, descriptions of authors an madequite and the entries are confined to a brief 
transcript oi the title with no attempt at descriptive or evaluative annotation 
Some e ualogues are ehrtv and shabby , few are properly guulcd All types were 
found —caul, sheaf, printed, gu ird books , sometimes more than one type was 
used in the same s\\tcm (Jissified catalogues with author lists, alphabetical 
subject lists with author lists, and dictionary' catalogues were found variously in 
use, with no marked preference Txcepting in those closed libraries where the 
unfortunate readers were compelled to do so there was little evidence that any 
considcrahli proportion of readers used the catalogues, which seem primarily to 
exist for staff use One is forced to the conclusion that it is uneconomic and 
impracticable for each library to compile and provide its own catalogue There 
should be est ihlishcd a national citalogumg department which will do the work 
once and for the benefit of all libraries, more cflicicnth than it can be done under 
present circumstinccs This matter is considered in a later section of this report 
(Ch XVI) There we shall discuss also another most important aspect of 
catalogue provision which is mentioned here in passing Excepting for the 
excellent and useful special lists published by a few county and urban libraries 
and the bibliographies issued by the County libraries Section of the library 
Associ \tton, all citalogumg at present pros ided is confined to the listing of books 
actually in the stocks of the libraries concerned (almost invariably in the case of 

• \k c do not suggest that it is practicable to provide " union M catalogues at branches 
(see C h \U > 
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branches, to the stock of that branch alone). Agreeing that one of the functions 
of the catalogue is to act as a guide to the place on the classified shelves where 
specific books or subjects can be found, an even more important purpose of a 
catalogue is to tell the readers (and the staff) u hat books arc available m the fields 
in which they arc interested and to indicate which will be most appropriate So 
long as there was no co-opcration between libraries, and readers were thus limited 
to the books in their own libraries, a catalogue of the library’s own stock was 
probably sufficient Once co-operation widened the range of material available 
such a catalogue became not onh inadequate but c\en harmful b\ suggesting 
to the reader that the limitations still pertained \\ hit is needed now is guidance 
to the books which are not in stock locally but which can be obtained Of this, 
however, more later 

The variety of catalogues in use militates against the co-ordination of 
libraries Each system may have its particular virtues and defects, but wc think 
that the time his armed when, in the light of the considerable experience that has 
been gained, the profession can decide upon one t\pc of catalogue best calculated 
to scr\ c the needs of users, and our efforts should then he directed to securing its 
gradual adoption universally For this purpose the Librarv Association should 
set up an Advisory Committee 

Classification Again it is needles to urge the necessity for the proper 
classification of books in all departments Of the lending departments of one 
hundred urban libraries, twelve (four of them in towns of 40-50,000 population) 
arc not classified it ill beyond a very rough grouping of the hooks into main 
classes Several more of the reference departments arc unclassified I lsc- 
wherc the standard of classification seems reason ihly good A number of 
libraries have however m»de modifications in the printed schemes — occasionally 
very considerable While admitting the need for the modification and improve- 
ment of exiting published schemes it would seem that this again is a task which 
should be tackled bv a Committee of the library Association with a view to 
establishing (and keeping up to date) a scheme suitable for use throughout the 
country Local vrwtions can only tend to confuse readers, especially if, as 
wc hope, interavailability of libraries will be increased They also militate 
against co-ordination , an outstanding example of this is found in a system con- 
sisting of tw o libraries similar m m/c but each classified on an entirely different 
system 

One large librarv svstem uses a scheme of its own All others seen use 
either Dcwcv or Brown The several librarians using Brown expressed satis- 
faction with it This of course is a matter for consideration by the Committee — 
but it would appear that there arc serious disadvantages in the use of more than 
one system * 

Proposals for the revision of whatever methods of classification and catalogu- 
ing arc in use in any library are invariably countered by the objection that the task 
is too big to be tackled, an argument backed by frightening statistics of the 
number of entries to be altered and books to be relettcrcd We have no illusions 
as to the work involved, 1 ut we cannot allow this factor to perpetuate unsatis- 
factory methods If the work can be justified the necessary staff should be made 
available In any case the work would be spread over a long period — and it 
would be part of the terms of reference of the proposed committee to suggest the 
methods of revision likclv r o prove most economical and to cause the least 
interference with the service This task of revision w'ould also be linked up 
with schemes for stock co-ordination and for the publication of basic biblio- 
graphies 

• \\ c arc not advocating 4 I)luc\ m however ft must surely now be recognized that, aa 
it stands, tt is a most unsattsficton scheme, inadequate in mans important sections and confusing 
and dithcuh to appl\ Drastic revision and the plentiful use of explanations and “decisions’* 
might meet the case , it might instead he better to compile a completely new scheme 
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Number of books allowed to borrowers, fines, period of hem A majority of libraries 
still adhere to the old scale of two books per reader at any one time ; usually, 
only one of these may be fiction Some have increased the number to three or 
four in order to help readers who m wartime find it difficult to come to the 
library The librarians of others, while readily agreeing that two at a time are 
not sufficient, state that war conditions have made improvement impossible — 
they find it difficult to obtain enough books for the present basis 

This, though a position we mav now have to accept, is one we must face 
in future Stocks should be sufficient to meet reasonable needs For some 
readers two books may be sufficient — though even the fiction reader must often 
come to the end of a novel at a time when it is most inconvenient or impossible 
to obtain a fresh one Many, however, must find the limitation a hindrance to 
the full use of hooks They may require several for comparative or comple- 
mentary studies , they may desire to pursue two or three or more different themes 
concurrently (c g the student who wants one or more books to help him in his 
studies, who is also interested in current affairs, who plays the violin and also 
appreciates lighter relaxation) Surely the only person qualified to judge how many 
books he needs is the reader himself , he has to carry them to and fro and look 
afier them and pay fines if he forgets to return them A small minority may abuse 
the privilege , one must not therefore penalize the majority , but instead seek means 
of preventing abuse The need for suffieient books is of course greater where 
they have to be obtained at infrequent intervals (eg from county centres or 
vans) 

Since it is to the advantage of all to promote and facilitate use, all regulations 
should lie suspect which tend to decrease it Some libraries already display a 
much more liberal attitude than the mqority One library (and there arc probably 
others) allows each non-fiction reader to borrow as many books as he likes and to 
keep them as long as he likes up to a month, subject to the understanding that he 
will return anv item immcdiatclv if it is required by another reader After about 
a month he rccuv es a reminder (fi ir which he has to pay ) upon w hich he may cither 
ask for renewal (which he was able to do before) or return the book If he docs 
neither he is either charged with the cost of replacing the book or legal steps for 
its recovery arc, at least, threatened No fines are charged 

hlscwhcrc borrowers arc allowed, at the time of issue, to say how long they 
wish to keep a book (if they want it for more than the usual fortnight) and they 
will then not be charged fines, saving that if another borrower wants it they must 
return it at the end of the first fortnight 

Several libraries allow readers, on application, to borrow in excess of the 
regulation number , in sevcial places borrowers can have three tickets In the 
few libraries where the Dickman or a similar charging system is used, the number 
may be unlimited 

Tines arc usual, though there are places where they arc not charged They 
are undoubtcdlv an evil, though whether a “ necessary evil” or not is a matter 
wc shoulel investigate more thoroughlv They undoubtcilly deter many, especially 
children, from using the lihrarv 

Miscellaneous pomls (a) A few libraries still charge readers id or ad for 
tickets This is illegal, anel serves no useful purpose 

(/') One veas surprised to find a few libraries which did not allow borrowers 
to reserve non-fiction This would seem essential to the proper use of a library 
by purposive readers 

(r) The usual svstem of requiring non-ratepayers (other than “ minors ”) 
to secure guar tutors is not only prejudicial but may be unfair, and it is usually an 
empty formality wasteful of good time It is undesirable from the point of view 
of both the applicant and the guarantor The former may not know anyone 
sufficient!! to ask hum to act as guaiantor — or may not wish to do so The latter 
often has to give his guarantee because he docs not like to refuse (e g landladies. 
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tradespeople), but he has no control over the acts of the applicant in this respect. 
It is an empty formalitj because w e very seldom take any action against guarantors 
(thus fasouring those who do not meet their obligations, since most do) — and if 
we did wre should soon kill the ssstem b\ making ratepasers verj chary of acting 
as guarantors Moreover we hasc no means of vents mg signatures and would 
have great difficult) in supporting our case if their authenticity were queried 
Could we indeed c\cr actually proit thit a borrower had ever borrow ed a specified 
book if he were to dens the fact 3 

If the S)stcm of National Registration is continued after the war — which is 
not improbable as mans useful purposes could be sersed — might we not use this 
as the basis of borrossers’ registration 3 All we reall) need is csidence of the 
borrow'er’s identit) and place of residence W c could obtain this from his 
identity card and could then be satisfied if he signed a gencnl form agreeing to 
return within a specified time, or on request, ans book be borrowed, from any 
public librirv in the countrs Tickets should, of course, be nation il All but 
a vers fess ssould use them normall) at their nearest librnr) But if we envisage 
a co-ordinated librtrs ssstem see presuppose mans ssho will take advantage of 
their ness opportunities to go to hrger ltbr tries when their local branches do not 
meet their needs 

(<7) Statistics of the "number ot tickets in force ” ssere found to be an 
unreluble index of the use made of the hbrars The total number of tickets in 
use on a gisen dis is a better criterion Another interesting record kept by one 
libranm (in connection with the planning of new developments) wms of the 
number ot households, sutbtn various J,s, . ices from the service points, of which 
one member at le tst w as enrolled This sin .\s s thn the members ot that household 
know that there ts a hbrars and can use it xt they w ant to 

(r) Two or three libraries still maintain “pis collections”, le subscription 
libraries operating from the public librirs premises been if these arc so 
constituted is to be ticlimcalls legil tlies are prijmliml to the best interests of 
the mqorits of readers me! contrirs to the spirit ot public lihrari mship 

(/) We encountered a few collections ot books hequetthed or elonated on 
condition that rliti were kept together and not incorporated in ihc general stock 
As these seemed almost i.isarnbls to be used less thin would otherwise be the 
case, the practice is not recommended to intending benefactors 
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STAFF 

The Staffing of Urban Libraries .* Of all sections of the report this is one of 
the most difficult to write. Though the Library Association possesses a 
considerable amount of data relating to the numbers and salaries of library staffs 
ttus is not so nearly complete as is its information on other matters such as 
expenditure, issues, stock, etc The war has also caused such transformations 
that in most cases conditions noted during the tour were far from normal ; 
fortunately this took place before there was any serious displacement of women 
The great complication, however, is caused by the hopelessly varied nomenclature 
of grading and by insufficient information as to the numbers and qualifications of 
tho'c in each grade One can only hope that the position is not really so bad 
as it unfortunately appears 

However we can only speak of it as we have seen it, checking and amplifying 
first-hand impressions by much study of available data, and we have no alternative 
but to regard it as grave Most libraries employ far too few people, too many 
of them arc not properly qualified, a much larger number than we had previously 
believed do not possess the necessary minimum educational qualifications, scales 
arc seriously too low, there are far too few genuine senior people and most of 
these are grossly underpaid 

The truth of this indictment is made evident in our consideration of all 
other pluses of libramnship, for without adequate staff there cannot be good 
librarunship c\cn if, as is far from the case, there are sufficient suitable books 
We have consistently stressed the importance of stock because it is the paramount 
factor, smte without stock our staffs cannot be effective But the converse is 
true — tint it is little use having books without staff We need both — and must 
take all possible steps to get them 

Number of a, iff So long as library systems remain large and small, good and 
bad, well or under developed, it is quite impossible to say, on any comparative 
basis, how nirny assistants any particular library needs If a library is bad, or 
gives only a parti il service, it needs fewer assistants , if it is doing well most of 
the things a progressive library can do, it needs more Even so, there arc other 
factors which, within two areas with comparable standards, might call for more 
or fewer assistants — such, for example, as the geographical distribution of the 
population and its influence upon the number and siting of service points 
Consequently this is a case where " averages ” may be particularly misleading 
unless the circumstances behind them arc appreciated, doubly so as totals of the 
numbers of staff take no account of their quality, and several unqualified low- 
grade assistants will surely be less effective than a smaller number more 
appropriately trained and graded 

If v e take, as the onh possible index, the number of total population served 
by each assistant we find verv wide variations which bear a striking relation to 
observed stand irds of sersice \\ orking on 1959 totals of staff and 1959 popula- 
tions wc find in each popuhtion group that all wclt-dcvclopcd services have a 
population per assistant (in all cases excluding the chief) well below the average 
and ate terra None of the libraries with a figure of population per assistant 
much higher than the group average was found to be even reasonably good. 
The onlv exceptions to tlus general rule are the few places where, though the figure 
is low, the standird of service is not high and this was seen to arise from the 
employment of a higher proportion of low-grade staff The following table 
xx ill illustrate this Remember that the column “ good libraries ” excludes those 
* I or note* on the si.UY of count) libraries see Ch 111 
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which, though maybe doing excellent work as far as it goes, are not giving a 
reasonably full service in relation to that locality Note also that no London 
libraries are included in this anal) sis 



Group 

No of popul it ion ncr 
assistant jn pnou 

No of population per anfliRtant 


a\cr,ij.c no 

in bad libraries, including badly 

Population 

Group 

of »puIjtion 
per jssistant 

libraries 

undeveloped libraries 

Over 200,000 

4 . 5*6 

2,292 3.147 5.44* 

4.* h 5 4,735 4 *61 

5,006 

8,242 12,459 

100- 20c 000 

6,755 

5,457 

9,081 11,460 40,646 

50-100,000 

6,429 

2.594 4.855 

10,051 11,21 3 12,450 13,780 

30-50,000 

7 . 5^1 

4,569 3,825 4,026 

11,123 14.345 i 5.'35 * 5 . 7*5 

18 490 22,470 40,200 

10-30,000 

8,146 

4 5*5 4 59 <J 5.°*5 

9,3:5 10,295 11,280 14,050 

20,950 29,420 


The higher average figure of the lower population groups is partly explained 
bv the fact tint we hive excluded the chief throughout and in the smaller places 
he more and more performs the w ork of in assistant The high figure of Group B 
compared with Group C reflects what is otherwise cwdent — that for some 
inexplicable reason hbrar) development is on the whole backward in towns of 
this si/c The low' figure of the 1 irger cities shows that only in them is \t general 
to give a satisf ictory hbrar) serv lee and onl) in them, also, arc the more advanced 
and specialized aspects of librari inship re ill) capable of exploitation 

The lesson of this anal) sis is simple We know' from other evidence that 
those places of varying sizes where the population per assistant is low are never- 
theless «»/ employing more people than their work demands and justifies Hence 
alt which cmplo) fewer people in it! it ion to populition are more or less under 
stalled -whether the re tson be tbit the libr tries ire not doing their proper work 
or that the sr ill are over-worked I here is clear indication that for the proper 
expansion ot a co-ordinated hbran service we should aim at a stall provision of 
not less than one assist int per 3,500 to 4 000 of population taking all types of area 
into consider it ion , in the more highh dc\ eloped centres a much lower figure 
may be sought 

The 1 fleets of understating were observable — general untidiness, shelves not 
in order, stock not kept weeded out and revised, lnidequate reference work, 
insufficient attention to individual readtis, poor dialoguing not kept up to elate, 
delay in putting new books into circul itjon, and the like in gener il it produced 
an atmosphere both of lncfhcicnc) and of oppression which cont tasted ill with 
the alertness anil enthusiasm dl'plavcd In stall who had time to do their work 
properl) anil jet, because of till*, lndividualh achieved much more 

Let us commence our consideration of this complicated subject with a few 
notes on conditions in some of the smdLr libriries visited during the survey 

(0) Population under 10,000 W 1 hout exception none of these employ 
trained person,, rcl.ing either upon can tiler librarians or pirt-fimc staff 

(by Populate* n bt/uirn 10,000 and 20,000 Of the places seen, at one the 
untrained woman thief his no a >1 tame, at another the untrained but capable 
girl in chirge hul no helji hut the pirt turn issist inee of a nun ciretaker In at 
least one oth^r, none of the gnl. hail a si hool-lcav itig certificate At onl) one, 
or perhaps two, was there an) a^Muit with anv professional training Salaries 
for juniors did not exceed £2 per week , the few' persons described as seniors 
attained no more than £5 Of the chief librarians, onl) two were on the pro- 
fessional Register (one fellow, one Associ itc) 

(r) Population betuctrt 20,000 and 30,000 Salaries for juniors are again 
low on the whole, rising to about £120, while “ seniors ” goto about £130-^130 
There are a few exceptions, e g one librarv (about the best in its. group generally) 
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pays its juniors £ja-£i8o, and two seniors £i8o-£i4o. Of the chief librarians, 
one (and he is a Fellow) is paid as little as £too-£i}o. Generally the salaries of 
chiefs range from £300 to £415. Over half the chiefs are on the Register. 

(d) Population hitmen 30,000 and 40,000. Despite too many examples of 
bad junior salaries there ate several cases of slightly better salaries for seniors 
(mostly female) £iao-£i7o, £iao-£ijo; £17}, £ ijo -£ i 8 o ; £i}°-£i6o 
There is one bad case — and it is a library where good work is being done — where 
all assistants, starting at £39 at the age of 15 ,fim b at £89 at 20 In this group there 
are persons designated as “ chief assistants ” or “ deputy librarians " receiving 
salaries from £180 to £275 There are a few chief librarians receiving £450 and 
over Only 40 per cent of the chiefs in the libraries seen in this group were on 
the Register 

(f) Population between 40,000 and i 0,000 Salaries in this group arc on the 
whole bad At one place, no one except the chief receives more than £2 , at 
three others the maximum is £ijo At another, all assistants proceed to £190 
Again the best library shows the best scale — male and female seniors proceeding 
to £200, one mile senior to £260 and a male branch librarian to £275 Several 
of the chief libriuans receive £450 or over, at least one getting £550 More than 
hilf the chief librarians arc on the Register 

Speaking generally one had the following impressions regarding all these 
smaller libraries Junior and senior salaries were far too low The appeal of the 
work, as distinct from the rewards, had undoubtedly attracted a proportion of 
intelligent and appi ipriate girls, but many were of the type commensurate with 
the salaries Secondly, very few would ever receive an adult living wage 
Thirdly, there was far, far too great a disparity between the salary of the chief 
ami that ot the next senior person — not that the chiefs get too much but because 
there seemed to be little recognition of the need for well-qualified, responsible 
and suitably rewarded higher-gride seniors Fourthly, though probably no 
llbrantn got more thin lie was W'oith, several of them were well capable of 
supervising larger areas and, conversely, several of the smaller areas, had they 
formed part ot a larger system, might well have dispensed with their chiefs and 
appointed appropriate “branch librarians" instead In other words, so long 
as a hbrvry, no muter how small, is independent it needs competent direction 
which is thus partly wasted in so far as its potential sphere is restricted 

( / ) Population over yo.ooo Salaries in the larger towns defy analysis Vic 
must be content with going a few examples ot good and had sc des. How many 
there are throughout the country th it are bail ruber than good one can only guess 
— but the generil tendency is unfortunately reflected in the following statement 
regarding the subscriptions paid by members of the Library Association There 
are approximitely 6,500 people engaged in library work, of whom 5,000 arc 
personal members of the Librarv Association Of those who are not members 
a small proportion are older people, not of course on the Register, who for 
various reasons have refrained from joining or have allowed their membership 
to lapse I he great mqonty are junior people who have not yet started their 
studies or who do not even possess the initial educational qualifications Wc may 
safely assume ihu nearly all these are receiving only small salaries Members of 
the 1 ibt try V>soci ition pay a subscription of iox 6d if their salaries do not exceed 
£uoand£i is if thev do not exceed £300 Assuming that none of our members 
art paying a lower rue than they should — a matter which depends upon their 
own honesty — about 3,300 are receiving less than £1 jo per annum, a further 1,200 
between £no and £300 and only 500* above £300 If we assume that of the 
non-members 1,200 arc getting less than £150, it would seem that 4,500, or 
nearly 69 per cent of those engaged in library work receive less than £150 per 
annum Of course a number of these arc quite young people, engaged on junior 

* This total of joo includes also a number of librarians of university and special libraries 
and non-protessional members 
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duties and for whom such salaries are not inappropriate But unfortunately there 
is evidence that too man) - of them are either performing work of a more senior 
character for which they are being most inadequately rewarded — or, not less to be 
deprecated, they are filling inadequate! - , posts which the efficiency of the service 
demands should be filled by better qualified and better rewarded persons 

Our grave concern at this situation is increased when a glance at the 
subscription records of the Association shows instances of members who have 
paid only 10s 6d for periods of 10 years or even longer — and this may not 
represent the full term of their libran service Furthermore, there are more 
than a few persons who are qualified Associates or even Fellows and who are 
presumably doing suitable work but who vet pay the minimum subscription. 
Another striking fact is the high amount of “ turnov er ” among w omen as shown 
by the very large proportion of existing women members with less than to years’ 
service Marriage accounts for most of this “ turnover ", howtver 

In considering the following examples of typical scales we must remember 
that the designations of ditlerent grades viry enormously — the “ chief assistant” 
of one authority will be the “senior” of mother, anti so on Moreover it is 
more likely that where the lowest scale has a high maximum it will include a 
number of people who would have been graded in a “senior” grade had thts 
maximum been less For example, at “ X ” till juniors proceed to an automatic 
£300 and the next grade goes to £390 , to avoid unreasonably high salary costs 
only chief assistants anel some branch libnnans arc put in the second grade, all 
other seniors staving in the first grade where they remain no better off than the 
incompetents — a strong argument against high initial grades 

Some of these sc.les are pre-war and nm have been slightly altered since 
then, at least bv a cost-of-living bonus The numbers of those in each grade 
(where given) also refer to pre-war conditions — thus giving a more normal 
picture 

1 he following arc tvpical of the less satisfactory scales 


“ A ” 
200,000 


** B ” 
125,000 


“C” 

125,000 


Deputy 

Branch Librarian 
Seniors 
Intermediates 
Juniors 


no deputy 


£190-^285 

£i 5 6-£2o8 

2 i6 -£"7 


Deputy £250 

branch Librarian £187 

Male Assistants . £y 1 6s at 16 to £174 at 16 

Ttmalc Assistants £45 at 16 to £133 at 26 

(£15 per annum extra for Associateship) 


Deputy 

(1) Senior Male Assistants 

(2) Senior Tcmalc Assistants 
(2) Senior Te male Assistants 
(2) Senior Female Assistants 

I Male and 14 Female Junior 
Assistants 


£*73 

£M3-£i69 

£ I2 °-£ 1 43 

£•>7 


£39 ~jC io 4 


“D” Deputy - £200 

105,000 3 Male and I Female Assistants £5 0-£200 


“E” (m) Deputy . £5>°-£35° 

80,000 Male Senior Assistants £1 }o-£z)o 

Female Senior Assistants £ IO J~£i8° 

Male Junior Assistants . £jj-£nj 
Tcmalc Junior Assistants . £50- £8j 



“ F ” (f) Deputy £t40-£feo 

>45,000 Male Assistants .. .. £fz-£iS) 

Female Assistants . . . . £}°~£i 4 ° 


"G” 

100,000 


** H ” 
95,000 


«■ j it 

90,000 


Deputy 


no deputy 


(1) Male Chief Assistant . . £jjj 
( 1) Female Chief Assistant £jOO-£}ZO 

(1) Male Senior Assistant £245 

(4) Female Senior Assistants £i 83 -£a 0 9 

Male Junior Assistants . . £59-^2.00 

Female Junior Assistants .. £39-£t7<> 


Deputy . . no deputy 


(1) Male Chief Assistant .. £300 

(1) Female Chief Assistant £160 

(1) Male Branch Librarian £550 

(1) M ilc Branch Librarian £210 

( 1 ) Mile Branch Librarian £ijo-£i 75 

(3) Female Senior Assistants > -£133 

^9) Female Junior Assistants > -£i 10 

Deputy £230 £260 

Male Senior Assistants . £1 30 £1 50 

Female Senior Assistants . ? '£'5° 

Male Junior Assistants . £45 £120 

Female Junior Assistants £52 £117 


These are among the better systems 
“ J ” Deputy 

Over (3) Male Senior Assistants 
700,000 (n) Male 1st Class Assistants, 

Grade B 

(9) Male 1st Class Assistants, 

Grade \ 

(2) Female 1 st Class Assistants, 

Grade A £i°}-£}4° 

(9) Male 2nd ( lass Assistants £21; £295 

(13) I emale 2nd Class Assistants £215 £295 

(4) Male ( lencal. Grade A £211 £246 

(40) f emale ( 'erical, Grade A £2 1 1 £246 

(4) Mali General Division £130 £194 

( 66 ) I emale General Division £130 £>94 

(50) Male and female Junior 

Division £34 (at 14) to £n* 

(The nomenclature of the abo\ c is that of the general Council scales) 


£600+ 
£450 £535 

£} 6 o £ 4*5 

£305 £} 4 «> 


“ K ” Deputy 

250,000 (4) Male I ibrarians in charge 
(2) Mile I ibnmns in chirgc 
Itmilt \ssistants in charge 
rcm*l<- Senior Vssistants 
I\ m ilc Assistants of 2 1 or ov er 
Milt \ssist ints ot 20 or over 
Milt Assistants w ith additional 
qualification 

Male and ftrinlc Junior 
Assistants 


£5003 

£35° £j°° 
£300 £350 
£225 £300 
£150 £220 
£120 £200 
£105 £270 

£■ 7 ° £350 
£)i £104 
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"L" Deputy . £550-£6oo 

Over (1) Male Chief Cataloguer . £575*4400 

8co,ooo (1) Male Superintendent of 

Branches £575-4400 

(1) Male Commercial Librarian £375-4400 
(7) Male Chat' Assistant in 



Reference and some 
Branch Librarians 

£520-4550 


(6) Male Senior *\*ci*tants in 
Reference and some 
Branch Librarians 

j£> 70 -£y!j 


(3) Female Senior \ssistants 
in Reference and some 
Brinch Librinans 

j£> 7 °-£ 3 IJ 


(2) Male Senior \sMstants 
in Reference and some 
Branch Librarians 

£215-4260 


(4) Fun lie Senior Assistants 
in Reference J some 
Branch I lbramns 

£21 5-^260 


(14) Male \ssist nits of 22 or 
over 

£i 5 o-£2oo 


(15) M lie Assistants of 16 to 21 

£43-/120 


(65) I cm lie \ssist inis 

£ 33 -£i »2 (at 27) 

M M •• 

Deput\ 

£600 -t 

1,000,000 

(1) Male Inspector of Branches 

£533 t 


( 1) M lie C hie f Assistant 

/ 522 + 


(1) Mile- Grade V 

/ 50o-£j 50 


(2) Miles — Grade L 

£400-/483 


(9) Males — Gride D 

£ 375-£423 


(9) Males — Grade 0 

£ 3 I5-£j6o 


(fc) Males — Grade B 

/ 243-/ 300 


(12) Miles — Grade A 

/,i 40 -£ 2?5 


(about 40) M'le Juniors 

1 45 at i6-/“i2oat 21 


(1) Iemdc — GradeT 

J soo -f 320 


(3) Ferules — Gride L 

£265 / 293 


(3) 1 emales — Grade D 

£255-/260 


(7) I emales — Gride C 

£> 9 °-£ 2 3 ° 


(about 25) — Grade B 

£160-/ 185 


(about 60) — Grade A 

£>o 5 -£i 3 3 


(about 60) — Juniors 

£40 at 16 to £103 at zi 

The following arc in or near London 


“N” 

Depute 

£ 373 *£ 43 ° 

1 1 5,000 

(2) Sub and Branch Librarians 

/ 323-£423 

(';) Senior Assistants 

£240-4500 


(•'21) Junior Assistants 

£<>!-£ 240 

“ O” 

Depute 

£420-4500 

145,000 

Sub and Branch Librarians 

£ 540-£ 400 


Senior Assistants 

£200-4280 


Junior Assistants 

£60-4250 

“P” 

Deputy 

£400-4500 

99,000 

(4) Sub and Branch Librarians 

£285-/450 

(5) Seniors 

£225-/590 


(12) Juniors 

£ 75-£300 

Mainly male staff — same scale for females 
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"Q” 

Deputy 

£yoo-£ 6 oo 

200,000 

Sub and Branch Librarians . . 



Female Seniors 

j6 8 °-£»J5 


Female Juniors 


“ R ” 

Deputy 

j£4J°-£)°° 

90,000 

( 2 ) Male Sub and Branch 


Librarians 

( 2 ) Male Sub and Branch 

£4°5-jC4JO 


Librarians 

£}>5-£39° 


( 1 ) Female Branch Librarian 

£i i y£iy° 


( 2 ) Male Seniors 

£i'y£w 


( 5 ) Male juniors 

£iy£i°° 


( 11 ) Female Juniors , 

£?y£i°° 

"S” 

Deputy 

jf!5°-£Cfo 

125,000 

Male Sub and Branch Librarians 

£,4°°-£uo 


Male Seniors 

£v°-£n° 


Male and female Juniors 

£ty£i^o 


Before leaving this sub|ect, to which we return in Ch XVII, a few further 
points may be noted I irst, the rewards offered to the higher seniot officers m 
the large systems compare unfaeourably with the salaries paid to chief librarians 
in many small towns Clearly there should be on the staff of all large libraries 
several men of a high order ot abilitv , in fact most large libraries have some such 
men If there are not enough, it is clearly because the inducements are lacking 
This is a serious muter lust as ordinary junior and lower senior grades will 
determine largely the t\pe ot people who enter librauanship so do the salaries of 
the important posts bring to the work more or fewer of the men and women of 
outstanding ability who aie neeessart if uc are to do our most important work 
thoroughly and it wc are to make an effectisc impact upon the outside world 
Secondly, there are far too tew “subject-specialists” employed in library work 
— and, indeed, as things are, the opportunities for their cnijdoyment art extremely 
rare 



Chapter XI 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS 

In this chapter we shall — unless it is specifically stated to the contrary — 
concern ourselves with conditions as they were immediately before the war 
The effects of rhe war upon expenditure and income are considered in Ch XIX. 
The war has brought incrt-ascd expenditure Much of it would have come any- 
how as the result of natural dev clopment Much has been expended on boohs to 
meet increased demands Other increases arc, houexer, due to abnormal needs, 
such as the pa) ment of salaries to scrx ing members of staffs, war risks insurances, 
air raid precautions, and the like, similirly the more exceptional reductions in 
expenditure can be directh ascribed to war-made causes Therefore, as we arc 
considering hbrarv expenditure primanlv with a ucw to seeing how far it has 
determined normal pre-war conditions and how fir it must be modified to meet 
normal post-war conditions, we deal here with figures (and population, etc) 
on the basis of the year 1938-9 

Both for purposes of convenience and comparison and because we dislike 
too much differentiation between count) and urban services we treat of both in 
this chapter 

J be 1 old/ L \ pcndi ttire of the local authorities of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland upon public library services in 1938-9 was £3. 177,960, of which £2,626,408 
was expended b) urban authorities and £351,332 by count) authorities This 
expenditure represented less than one-half of one per cent of the total expenditure 
of the local authorities from all sources (1 c including contributions from the state, 
rcceiptsfrom public utilirj undertakings, etc )andwas less than three percent of the 
total amount expended by local authorities on clcmcntarv and higher education 

The total expenditure was distributed as follows 



T nghnd 

\\ alt.-. 

Scotland 

Total 

Urban 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

55,025 

84.463 

* 3 7,08} 

4.596.575 

County 

439.575 

25 . '94 

8 z,JZ 2 

544,891 

Total 

2,694,600 

107.657 

339> 2 °5 

3,141,462 


The total amount expended in Northern Ireland was £36,498 (£29,837 urban , 
£6,661 counts) 

Expenditure per bead The average expenditure per head in 1938-9 (1 e the 
total expenditure divided b) the total population, and allowing for the small 
number of areas for which details were not available) was as follows 


England 

\\ ales 

• 

Scotland 

N Ireland 

Gt Britain 
and N I 

s d 

s d 

s d 

s d 

S d 

Urban . I 9 

1 6\ 

’ 9 

1 ol 

1 *1 

County . 8 } 


81 

5 

8 

Urban and County 1 4 j 

5 5 1 

5 A 

8 

> 4l 


These " national 99 averages, though the) are useful as an index to progress 
when compared with similarly computed averages for other years, do not in them- 
selves give a true picture of standards of service as w r e find them throughout the 
country A fev larger places well above the average or a few' well below will 
seriously influence the figure Further analysis is therefore desirable 

First of all, how* far docs the national average represent a " usual 99 standard 
— or, in other words, how mam of the local authorities expend a per capita 
amount roughly equivalent to the “average” 5 Secondly, how many people 
living in towns and counties rccen e an “ av erage ** service ^ To find the answers 
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to these questions we have analysed per capita expenditure as shown below. The 
first column gives the expenditure per head in groups of 7d . (a division suggested 
by a “whole number” division of the urban average of aid.) The second 
column gives the number of authorities in each group, and the third the population 
served by these authorities For the purposes of allocation, all places expending 
sums under each penny have been counted in the group for the penny below — 
e g 7d , 7jd , 7 Jd , and 7jd arc all counted as 7 d The population of each 
authority was taken to the nearest 1,000 

Expenditure per capita No of Authorities. Population served by these 


A 

Under 8d 


88 

Authorities. 

8,968,000 

B 

8d and under is yd 


>4J 

11,219,000 

C. 

is 5d and under is 

lod 

174 

11,757,000 

D 

is lod and under 2s 

5d 

. 7« 

9,507,000 

E 

2s )d and under 5s 


n 

2,269,000 

F. 

5s and over 

. . 

. 12 

1.425.000 


Thus if we take the medium groups, C and D, we find that 21,264,000, or 
47- 1 per cent of the total population, are getting, in very wide terms indeed, an 
“ average " service But whereas 20,187,000, or 44 7 per cent are getting a 
service below these medium groups, only 5,694,000, or 8 a per cent, arc getting a 
service apo\e this average If m our calculations we included— as indeed we 
should — all those people who have no library service at all, the situation would be 
seen to be even worse than the above percentages indicate 

Places in the lowest group. A, can have no library provision worthy of the 
name , in areas in group B it must be seriously defective 

Of ihc 8,968,000 people in group A, 8,558,000 arc m county areas and 
610,000 are in urban areas Of the 11,219,000 m group B, 6,811,000 are in 
counties and 4,408,000 arc in urban areas 

Low expenditure m the counties is indeed largely responsible for the high 
percentage of population in these groups Taking urban libraries alone, 17- 2 per 
cent of the (urban) populations arc in groups A and B (below the average), 70 2 per 
cent are in the average groups C and D, and iz 6 per cent arc in groups E and F 
(above the average) 

To present the situation from a different angle, if wc take expenditure of 
is pd as the dividing line, then 70 8 pet cent of the to f a! population (urban and 
countv) hive a worse ind 29 2 per cent a better sen icc AH the counties fall well 
on the lower side of the line Consequent!), of the urban populations alone, 
jj per cent get a service below the is 91I level 

Reference to the table at the beginning of this chapter will show that there 
are marked “ national ” differences A further analysis of the libraries (urban 
and count)) in the different “regions” (1 e of the areas covered, somewhat 
arbitrarily h) the Regional Bureaux schemes) show the following striking 


differences 

Region 

t xpendtture per capita. 



s 

d 


London (Metropolitan Boroughs) 


I 


North \\ estetn 

I 

8-88 


Yorkshire 

I 

4 9 


Scotl ind 

X 

4 51 


South'! astern 


4 I 


West Midlands 

1 

2 47 


Northern 

l 

I 11 


Last Midlands 

1 

I 07 


South Western . 


It I 


Wales and Monmouthshire 


11-22 


Northern Ireland 


8 08 
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Expenditure m County Library Systems. The following table shows the per 
taptta expenditure on county libraries in more detail 



I VCMVD 

1 

! VC’alfs 

Scotland 

Totals 


No of | 

Pop 

1 

Pop 


Pop 


I p °p 

Exp pCT 


served 

1 No of 1 

sen cd 

No nf 

scr\ id 

No <>f 1 

| served 

cap 

Auth’s | 

in ooo’s 

' \uth'< 1 
< \ 

in ooo’s 

Vuth’s 

in ooo’s 

Aufh s 

ooo’s 

Under id 

! 1 


— ! 


_ | 

- 

_ 1 


id 

i - 


1 - 1 

- 

I 

8 

1 1 

8 

ad 

! - 

| 

1 1 

ayo 

- i 


1 I 

2 JO 

3 d 

1 i 

547 

1 » i 

238 

I 

28 

, 7 

613 

4 d 

: 6 

1 1 .604 

i 2 1 

355 

! 2 

48 

i i° 

2,007 

jd 

, xo 

1 2 > 2 75 

■ a 1 

*’3 

3 

67 

, 15 

a,455 

6d 

1 5 

402 

1 - \ 

- 

! 7 1 

5*7 

10 

929 

7 d 

« 

1.944 

3 

146 

I 

6 

12 

2,096 

8d 

i 6 

» 1,308 

1 1 

88 

' 3 

138 

10 

1.534 

9d 

; j 

i 1.7*1 

1 1 

*5 

1 3 I 

378 

7 

2,124 

lod 

; j 

! *.*'9 

- 

- 

4 

406 

7 

1 1,625 

1 id 

- 

1 

- 1 

- 

1 ! 

'74 

1 

174 

is 

1 1 

1 75 

- i 

- 

1 _ I 


1 

75 

is. id 


a 7° 



1 _ 1 


1 

270 

is. ad 

1 

8;y 

- 4 

- 

a 1 

'74 

3 

1,009 

is 3d 

1 

666 

- 

- 


- 

1 

666 

is .|d 


1 


- 

• i ! 

33 

1 

33 

is yd 


; 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

is 6d 

i - 

» 

- | 

- 

- 1 

- 

- 

- 

is 7d 

• 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 1 

- 

is 8d 

1 - 

- 

' _ i 

- 

1 

. 

i *’ 

1 

21 


1 46 

' ia,666 

15 1 

I,2i! 

3° 

2,008 

«9 

1 >5.889 


- 


- • 

- 




- 

_= 


This shows that 87 per cent of the population ser\cd by county libraries got 
a service costing less thin is per head, 33 6 per cent got one costing less than 6d. 
Making full allowance for those elements in the county service as at present 
organized (xoluntary centre librarians, etc) which tend to lower expenditure as 
compared with urban services, this is not a situation wc can face with equanimity 
Some of the symptoms have already been discussed 

The effect of expenditure is scry real After grading 20 varied county 
systems seen during the sursey into the fisc groups — had, poor, fair, moderately 
good, and good — the total expenditure per held was then noted, with the 
following striking but natural results 


Total expenditure per head m pence 


Bad 

2 5 , 

3 5 , 

4 0 . 

4 I , 

4 5 

Poor 

4 5 





Tair 

7 °. 

7 5 , 

8 5 , 

9 °, 

9 0 

Moderately good 

7 5 , 

9 0 . 

9 7 



Good 

'o 5 , 

”3. 

i* 5 , 

'3 

'4 75 , 15 75 


Expenditure on books is generally low Even in the “ good ” counties 
seen it did not in 1938-9 exceed 6 6d , the aserage for that group being about jd , 
which is far from an adequate amount In the bad counties it descends to such 
ludicrous amounts as id , 1 7d , ad , in tw o or three counties not visited It is 
even less than id It is utterly ridiculous to pretend that any useful kind of 
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library service can be given to a community on such lines. From all the evidences 
of the survey, backed by the opinion of progressive county librarians, there is 
no reason to place the desired figure at less than yd. per head for books alone. 

Expenditure in Urban Library systems. Thirty-two urban libraries (all but two 
serving less than 46,000 population) expended 7d. or less. Needless to say, a yd. 
urban service is much worse than a 7d county service , these ja (serving 610,000 
people in all) must be regarded as inefficient to the point of being virtually worth- 
less. Another 115 urban libraries spent between 8d. and is ad inclusive, 4,408,000 
people receiving this unsatisfactory standard of provision On the other hand, 
78 library authorities (serving 9,507,000) spent between is lod and as 4d. 
inclusive, 17 others (serving 1,169,000) spent between as }d and as 1 id, 10 more 
(serving 1,11 1,000) spent between js and 5s 6d.,and a London Boroughs (jointly 
serving 214,000) spent 3s 8d snd 4s 3d respectively 

Frankly there is not to be observed in the urban field that close relation 
between expenditure and observable standards of service that was apparent in the 
counties For this a variety of factors is responsible For example, it is not 
possible to assess so easily the standard of branch coverage in the towns as in the 
counties , again, in towns the tflcct of low or reasonable salaries will have a bigger 
clTect upon the budget as more staff are employed , thirdly, building costs are 
more likely to disturb averages , fourthly, the si/c factor in towns has more 
influence upon costs thin it has in the counties, as in the towns resources can be 
concentrated and consequently the big town is at a very considerable advantage, 
whereas all counties must spread most of their resources 

The following lessons are, however, clear 

(1) Those places which are giving outstmding services all (excepting a few 
where salaries are had) spent above the average both in total and, with one 
exception, on hooks, as the following examples show 

Pop Pop Pop Pop Pop over 

3040,000 4030,000 30-100,000 too- 200,000 

200,000 

s d sd s d s d s d sd sd sd s d. 

Total 1 xpendtlure |xr head 23 2 1 2 7J 2 al 2 9 203331 2 11) 

Expenditure ptr hi ad on books 9k 6J 9 7i 7 1 9 7I 4I 64 

(1) The average of is yd is far from sufficient Fine, if limited, work is 
being done by a few libraries spending round about this amount , the great 
majority arc pitcntlv unsatisfactory and others arc frankly poor. 

By way of quite independent evidence let us note how much is being spent 
per head on books by each of the libraries seen where the total per capita expenditure 
in 1938-9 was between is 7d and is nd 2 2d , 2 8d , 2 90 , 3 od , 3 od , 

3 od , 3 id . 5 3d , 5 3d , 3 4 d , 3 5 d , 3 yd , 3 6d , 3 7d , 3 yd , 4 od , 4 od , 

4 od , 4 od , 4 2d , 4 2d , 4 4d , 4 4d , 5 id (including binding) and 6d Can 

wc suggest that any of these, except perhaps the list, is spending enough on the 
one element which above all determines whether a library is or is not of genuine 
value * These pliecs arc obviously not spending more on books because they 
cannot do so unless they can increase their total budgets , the claims of the other 
items (salaries, premises, etc), however ill they themselves may be provided, 
are inexorable Lxanunation elsewhere of prevailing standards of salaries show 
dearly that we need to spend considerably more to secure and suitably to reward 
sulbcient appropriate staff The evidence of our eyes will prove that we have 
not wasted our substance upon extravagant premises VC hat then ts a desirable 
and necessary figure of expenditure per head 5 If I may be allowed to speak 
personally I would note that I have been, successively, in charge of the two 
library services in the country which spend the highest amount per head of 
population Never in my eleven years in these two boroughs have I felt that 
1 had anything like enough to spend on these services When saying this I do 
not imply any lack of appreciation of the support of these two progressive 
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authorities ; on the contrary they have set a splendid example to others My 
point is, however, that a good library can always do with more books and there 
is in both these places need for better premises. If I have felt like this, how much 
more must those with an ‘‘average ” amount be conscious of their limitations ? 
And I am sure that the librarian of that great city which spends js id per head 
would agree that he is still far from the goal of complete service. 

Therefore sc should avoid fixing any per tabila sum as even a distant national 
objective. Certainly the present average should be doubled The best and 
wisest course, sc suggest, is to think not of the total but of its principal 
components — books, staff and service points Wc may, by all the evidence 
available, accept a figure of 9 d per he ad for books as a modest but sound national 
average (provided the unit of library service is laigc enough) Elsewhere wc 
propose a scale of salaries which, again, being based upon existing good practice 
and the accepted scales of a nearly comparable occupation, cannot be regarded 
as excessive Ihcse two items together mil dictate largely the required income. 
1 he third factor must be assessed in the liuht of existing conditions and require- 
ments It mil differ considerably from place to place and mil change as post-war 
opportunities enable us to provide additional premises and new instead of old. 
This factor is, however, one that is assessable on the basis of concrete evidence 
and not a matter to be judged bv theoretical stand lrds 

ylbiht) to Fronde Library Services There cm be no doubt that the wealth of 
the communitv varies verv considerably from place to place, even from region 
to region Broadlv spe iking the relative ability of a community to provide not 
only libraries but all public scrv ice's depends upon its financial resources The 
relation mav not bi close but there is clearly a stage when it becomes increasingly 
difficult for an authority to muntain the standards it may desire Conversely 
there is every probability that those communities w'hich arc less able to spend 
arc just those in which the need for public services is greatest The system of 
“ weighted exchequer grants ” and other devices for tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb provide some relief to the poorer communities but it has never been 
suggested that they go any appreciable way towards producing cejuality of ability 
to pay for needed serv ices This is for us an important matter for three reasons 

(a) if a communitv is trvtng its best to proviele library services but cannot reason- 
ably rauc sufficient funds, vve cannot blame it for failure On the contrary 

(b) wc must ask ourselves whether we are not justified in seeking such support 
from nitionil funds as will make adequate libraries possible — at least until there 
is some more general method for equalizing local ability (r) Local inability tends 
to prejudice library provision to a degree in excess of the totil relative inability 
because the authority which cannot afford good libraries cannot afford anything 
else and so the library mav be and often is sacrificed for the needs of apparently, 
or even genuinely, more urgent and important local serv ices 

The relation of service to ability must therefore be examined, if briefly To 
what extent is inability a genuine limiting factor and to wJnt extent arc deficiencies 
due not to inability but to apathy and lack of knowledge 5 

Though we recognize 'hat, owing to differences in methods of valuation and 
assessment, it is not a completely accurate criterion w c have no other to use than 
that of rateable value per head At least it is sufficiently indicative for present 
purposes 

Consider first the counties Again, twenty representative counties seen on 
the survey are chosen If wc arrange the counties in order of rateable value and 
note underneath each the expenditure per head on libraries, wc get the following 
tahle 

R V per cap 7 , jfS7. jf V 7 . Cl 7 . Cl 9 , L l'>, ft*, fil, £49. £4 9 

Lxp pci c^p 1 yi , 41! , 4 3d , 12 3d , yti , 4 5 el , yd , 10 3d , yd , jjd 

R V per cap £| j, Cl l . l<> > . C 6 l . C' 5 . jf <5 * . * . aC 7 1 . £10 3 , £10 1 

Lxp per cap 4 jd ,14 7 jd , yd , 7 jd , I) a;d , 1 1 jd , 7 jd , 3 3d , 9 7<f , 8 3d 
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Here is definite evidence that the will to give good libraries it the dominant 
factor, that a rateable value of £3 7 does not compel an authority to tolerate a 
ajd service is demonstrated dearly by the county willing to spend over is — 
and so on 

But m order to obtain that is this county has had, because of its low rateable 
value, to raise a 3d rate, though the wealthier counties could obtain the same from 
a rate of little more than id If the one county has elected to spend a 3d rate 
it is because in its wisdom it has so valued libraries as compared with the other 
services for which it can, and decided to, raise money, the first three decided 
against libraries The site of the rate as measured in pence plays a big part in 
local finances , it is the yardstick bv which budgets are judged If it has to be 
" kept down ” something has to suffer 

Apart from this, however, this county which raises a 3d rate* must already 
have approached the total it can expect e\ cn its well-disposed council to levy — 
yet it is still only one sbill/ri> per held I In other words, regardless of what is or 
is not being done, low rateable a alue implies low limitations We have calculated 
the amount per head that would in these twenty counties be produced by a 
threepenny rate calculated on 1940 situation (as this is generally higher and we 
would show the position under the more favourable conditions) and the extent 
of the s triation is shown by the following examples 

Product of a \ci rate leu 10 jd ui 7 $d lid 11 33 d 13 jd 

llu,ht is 2 iu 19 ;d 21 73 d 31 3 d 

There are several other counties (not visited) where the 3d rate would 
produce even less, e g , tod , 9d , and even 7d Thus if we agreed that the 
1938 9 natioml average of is 4?d could provide a satisfactory library service in 
the average county (which we do not agree) some counties would need to raise 
a rate of jd , 6d and even 7d , which is neither reasonable nor likely 

The position of urban authorities is no different The places seen show 
rateable values per head so extreme in every population group that tt is not rare 
but usu il to find some w ith two and a half or three times the rateable value per 
head of others— and more Tor extmpie 


Katetil It i tint ptr brad 


Under jo 000 

3 

Li J 

L 3 8 

—h 9 . 

L 8 > 

£9 0 £9 *■ 

30 oc 0 50 OOO 

41 J 

L * 6 

/ 3 7 

jO 8 — 19 ° 

£ll 2, 

£'* 0 

JO 00c IOO OOO 

L 3 6 

La 3 

La 3 

~l9 0 

r 9 9 


Oxir 100000 

/? I 

La 4 

La « 

7 

19 ° 

£9 1 


ThiN variation is general — as reference to the 14 Municipal Year Book ” will 
show J he parncul tr libraries one happened to visit were neither predominantly 
good nor bad, from any point of view, but normally representative of general 
conditions 

As with the counties, wc find tint in a large proportion a 3d rate would not 
produce an\ thing like the urban 1938 9 average of is 91I The followirg table 
gives the produce of a 3d rate on the 1940 viluition (again on the whole a higher 
figure thin the 1938 valuation) in some of the poorer and some of the wealthier 
towns 


Vopuhtt m 


Product of a *>d rate per bead 


Under jo 000 

IS 

IS 

25 

1 Jd , as ad , as jjd 

30 OOO JO OOO 

lod 

lojd lojd lojd , u id , 




1 1 Jd 

1 1 Jd 

IS 

1 Id , as 8d , as 10 Jd 

JO OOO IOO OOO 

9 *d 

IS 1 Jd is ijd IS 2d 

IS 

9a is 9jd , is tod , 




ts 

lod , as jd 

IOO OOO 200 OOO 

8d 

is o|d , is 2d is ad 

IS 

it id , as i|d , as ad 


* ActualK this local auth nty uhich deserves every praise for its keen interest in libraries, 
has increased this rate consider ibl> since the uar 

t f xcluding- Scottish ec unties u here independent urban* (to which the county may return 
part of the proceeds) may be included in the v duation 
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The best of the towns figuring on the right are far from the wealthiest in 
the country. Again we find that there are many towns of all sizes where the 
attainment of the average would involve a 6d rate 

One further point is most significant — that, in genera], with many exceptions 
both ways, the rateable value per head is lower in small places than in large This 
indicates jet another difficulty to be faced by most of the smaller authorities who 
seek to provide independent library services — the fact that the smaller they are 
the higher the rate they need to levy to secure even the same expenditure per head 
■of population 
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CO-OPERATION 

There u already much co-operation between public libraries — both between 
neighbouring authorities and through regional and national co-operative schemes. 
As it has sometimes been argued that salvation would be found in the development 
of co-operation, it is particularly necessary to consider what is being done, how 
it could be extended and how far it would meet the various difficulties which we 
face 

Extension of services to non-restdents (t) As a general rule, with few exceptions, 
libraries allow non-residents who work, or attend educational institutions, to 
borrow freely from their lending departments as though they were residents. 
(2) All reference departments ana all reading rooms arc open to non-residents, 
(j) Most libraries allow non-residents, other than (i) above, to borrow upon 
payment of an annual subscription which varies from as 6d to ios. 6d 

Difficulty arises often in (i) where the usual local “ guarantor ” is required 
(the general principle is discussed elsewhere) because non-resident employees and 
students may not know local ratepa j ers u hom they can ask to act as guarantors. 
It is unreason iblc to ask employers to accept any financial responsibility for 
perhaps large numbers of their sufl and u orkpeoplc 

As to (j), since the suhsenber is almost certainly already paying a library 
rate to in authority whieh is not giving him what lie wants, it is not fair to asic 
him to pay tmthtr to another authority 

Intern iiiiduiltty of 'luLtt (t) Miny libraries have agreed to accept one 
another’s tickets in connection with a wide scheme primarily intended to enable 
readers on holiday to use their home tickets at the places where they are staying 
Though the home towns agree to reciprocate, the scheme is naturally very one- 
sided Nevertheless it is appreented by hundreds of holiday makers and is a 
happy admission that a good library is an asset to any resort 

(a) The Metropolitan Borough Libraries (with two abstainers) have recently 
agreed to the lnteravailabdity of their tickets Especially considering the unreal 
nature of London’s local government boundaries this step is long overdue 

(j) 1 litre are several similar reciprocal schemes between neighbours 

e g bctu'ccn Notts Count) jnd Derby C.ounty, lx tween a group of small towns 
in North-\\ cst Cheshire and North 1 tst Derb) shire, between Oldham, Chaddcrton, 
Ro)ton and Crompton, betuctn Hereford County and all its neighbouring 
counties, etc 

(4) In other cases intcravailabihty is granted on a basis of payment by the 
authority whose readers make use of the privilege This basis vanes One city 
p i) s its neighbouring county for people who live in one particular district a sum 

assessed according to the munienante costs of the county branch they use 

surely a complicated treatment of a simple matter One town pays three of its 
neighbours on three vetv diftetent bases to one tt pays as per borrower, to 
another tos per borrower, while to a third it pays a small lump sum Elsewhere 
some curious anomalies arise Tor example, for some years one town has 
accepted the tickets of its county without making any charge upon the county ; 
meanwhile it continued the practice, which dated back to long before the county 
library started, ot charging subscribers 10s, 6d per annum One day it awakened 
to die fact that it was thus freely giv mg sen ices to some people for which it was 
requiring payment from other precisely similar people There is also the case of 
the two libraries — city and county — in the same town , some county residents 
subscribe to the city library and some city residents subscribe to the county 1 
You pays your money and you takes your choice I 
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The value to readers of ticket mteravailability is limited, however, by the 
accessibility of the premises to which they can go, b\ the extent to which they can 
be told that their tickets are mteravailable and by differing standards of provision. 

In actual fact mteravailability exists in only a small proportion of library 
areas, and where it docs it is scry little used 

The useful expansion of interne affability is prevented by the great disparity 
between neighbouring services How can we expect A, whose inhabitants 
contribute js id per head, to accept the tickets of B, C and D, which spend 
respcctis'clj 8Jd , ud , and is id per head, when the residents of B, C and D 
can use the libraries of A almost as easily as their ov n 5 There arc many such 
cases. Would such intcrasaihbilits help to induce B to improve its service or 
would it mike 11 more lihclv to neglect it still further 5 

Nevertheless, as a general principle, interas affabffite should become um\ ersal , 
once the public know and once lihriries are reasonable comparable there can be 
no virtue in refusing to alloav each reader to go wherever he prefers or can best 
find what he wants 

Combination of areas and mutual arrangements for sen tee (i) As library authorities 
have for so mane generations enjosed the right to combine for librare purposes 
it is e-cry striking hose few hasc ae ailed themselves of the opportunity 

So far as -we know, there are only five instances of combination — all in 
Scotland, e 1/ 

Clackmannan County and Alloa 
Dumfriesshire and Dumfries Burgh 
Angus County and Kincardine County 
Perthshire and Kinross Counts 
Inverness County and Ins erness Burgh 
The Kendal service to Westmorland could he included in this list but for the 
fact that Icgallv Westmorland ts not yet a library authority 

(2) In a few cases small indc-acndent authorities instead of relinquishing 
their powers to the county nave retained them but lew the equivalent of the 
county rate which they pie to the counts in return for normal county services — 
eg Coselej (Staffs), llethc (Kent), Rainford (Lancs), Ballymena and Portrush 
(Antrim) and Colcnnc, Port Stewart and Linus ads (Londonderry Co) 

(e) There is at least one instance of a sm ill independent authority paying its 
neighbouring tow n for librare sere ice (Ince-W igan) 

(4) In at least one case (VVinnington Pansh-Northw-ich) an independent area 
has combined with its someeelut larger neighbour for a joint service while still 
retaining its legal independence 

(s) In at leist two cases neighbouring boroughs provide joint branches on 
their bound tries (Crosdon and I.imbeth , Camberwell and Lambeth) 

(6) A number ot counties lease arranged with urban libraries (mostly those 
in small market towns) to accept counts readers from the surrounding districts 
The counts, he way of compens ition, lends stock to the urban library 

In at least one case a small urban librare acis as a full regional branch, the 
county pros iding stock and making a grant for staff salaries 

Other forms of co-operation (1) Several small urban libraries hire stock from 
the counts libraries, pas ing at the rate of £5 to {7 per hundred \ olumes, changed 
two ot three times a year Thus these little places arc enabled to perpetuate their 
existence by making some show of meeting the raore general demands of readers 
(2) In one case two independent libraries a-c administered by a joint Chief 
Librarian 

(}) In at least one case neighbouring authorities, urban and county, arrange 
for temporary exchange of staff in order that their assistants may gam experience 
— an excellent idea 

As will be seen, the extent of local co-operation is small For this there ate 
several reasons (a) often, owing to the inefficiency or unsuitability of the units. 
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there would be little virtue in co-operation under existing conditions ; ft) where 
the backward authority would have to co-operate on a financial basis with a more 
progressive one it would cost more than the backward authority is prepared to 
pay , (e) local complacency and a mistaken sense of self-sufficiency , (</) no one 
has taken the initiative , (e) suspicion between the authorities concerned. 

There are, however, even given good will over-riding limitations to the 
value of co-operation Marked differences in standards necessarily vitiate true 
co-operation , obviously, also, co-operation must not be used as a substitute for 
local provision Most important, however, are these considerations unless 
co-opcration is so intimate and thorough as to amount to virtual amalgamation, 
the stocks, staff and service points of the authorities cannot be properly co- 
ordinitcd , each will, except perhaps for consultation regarding expensive items, 
continue to buv its own books, with consequent duplications and omissions, 
each sa ill norm-ill) plan its service points in rchtion to the needs of its own area 
Co operation may enable an authority to obtain better service for a few of its 
residents but it cannot help leaving the general standards of provision untouched. 

[be R ecjoaal Bureau System Everywhere librarians spoke most warmly of 
the importance of the services they received from their Regional Bureaux The 
system en iblcd them — esen in the smallest pi ices — to meet some of the specialized 
needs of their readers Without it most of the smaller libraries would be unable 
to ofler ans thing worth while to the serious student , larger libraries, even the 
largest, find their potential resources enormously increased 

Detailed- perhaps unnecessarily det uled— accounts of the work of the 
various bureaux arc readih available m their annual reports and that of the National 
Central Library There is no need here to repeat this information 

The amuing thing is that, considering how valuable this work can be, so 
little of it is done In 1939 40 the number of books lent by all libraries m all the 
regiunil systems in Lnglind and W'des either to libraries in their own regional 
systems or (through the N < L ) to libraries in other legions, amounted to how 
many 5 — one million 3 tyvo million 5 Remember there are 491 libraries 
participating in the scheme No ’Ihe total was 54,655 Put this total in its 
proper perspective Manchester alone issues over eight times as many non-fiction 
books from its central lending lilvary only in a similar period That is a 
quantitative indicition — to the question of quality we will return 

To this total of books lent by public, university and special libraries to one 
another we must add 56,658 lent to these libraries from the stock of the N C L 
or obtained from “ outliers ” winch arc not part of regional schemes Ignoring 
the fact thit some of these 56,658 arc lent to libraries which arc not members of 
regional schemes, the total suggests thit on an average each library borrows less 
than 186 volumes per annum from Region il Bureaux and NCL combined 
Like all avenges this is not the whole truth Firstly, the average varies from 
region to region — in 1959-40 in one region the average per library was 86, in 
another ajo, in another 85, in a fourth xn Much more significant are the 
individual totals of books borrowed by each library Take two regions at 
random In A, of 40 urban libraries, 14 borrowed fewer than 50 books a year , 
of these 6 borrowed less thin ao and a others borrowed none In B, of 75 urban 
libraries , 37 borrowed less than 50 , of these 11 borrowed less than ao and a others 
borrowed none 

\\ e shall, of course, be reminded that we are here concerned with loans of 
spccnlist, important, expensive and out -of print books and that especially here 
quality is more important than quantity We are not denying the value of these 
loans , even if a proportion — at which we would not guess — are books which 
should normally be found in any good large library, undoubtedly all were of 
considerable value to those to whom they were lent That is not the point 
\shat matters, when we take a broad view, is that the books avadable to the 
readers using each one of these libraries consisted solely of the books in its own 
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stock plus those borrowed through regional schemes. If any one can seriously 
suggest that in a great majority of libraries these two together represent adequate 
book provision for their communities we can only retort that they have a poor 
idea of w hat a library should be We know some of these libraries at first hand — 
and we note that most of the libraries which borrow least are among the worst, 
with the poorest local resources, whereas those who borrow most (apart from the 
v cry large libraries) are those w hich have ihc best local stocks and most progressive 
outlook \\ c hope to give full credit to the value of inter-library co-opcration , 
yet we suggest, most emphatically, that a<- an attempt to equalize borrowing 
opportunities for readers throughout the country it is a lamentable failure 

But w hy , w c may be asked , do not those libraries w hich have poor local 
Stocks make so much more use of co-operative facilities that thc\ convert failure 
into success > There arc several reasons (a) where the libraries arc bad those 
readers who want something belter do not use them and do not know about the 
Regional Bureaus , (//) where the librarian is had he docs not bother to tell his 
readers , (r) where the staff ire inadequate they cannot help readers to discover 
what they need , (J) sinnl irlv most libraries hrv e little bibliographical information 
to guide either staff or borrowers , (r) borrowing at third or fourth hand is a very 
different thing from seeing hoofs amt choosing them for one’s self, (/) readers 
cannot be educated in book use unless they InvL contact with good local stocks , 
(g) borrow mg is csptnsn c , if die borrower pays either all or part of the postage, 
reasonable use of the scheme would become espensive, if the library pays the 
cost and if it is a mean poor institution — as so many art — it tends to cut its costs , 
(//) there is much delay , some of it of course unusmdahlc 

Undoubtedly there will always be in important place in any future scheme for 
inter-library lending of genuinely specialized material and items dithcult to obtain 
As this is the avowed object of existing schemes we do not criticize them for not 
doing something thev do not set out to achieve W e do affirm that such schemes 
cannot he in any wav a substitute for local provision 

Nevertheless one may criticize the Regional Bureaux system on its own 
ground Firstly, we can see little, point in regional bureaux at all The object 
of the bureau and its union catalogue (one has no catalogue , another has only a 
partial one) is to discover where a required book is available and ask that library 
lo send it by post to wherever it is needed Surely the task is a national one 
Is there any virtue in going first to a rejjor.a/ bureau and then, if there is no copy 
in the region, passing on the request to the NCL 5 Does this not, hy adding 
one additional stage in the handling of every such application, waste time, energy 
and postage 1 Is there much saving m time in the po.t between places in the 
region and places outside 1 Does not the maintenance of the bureaux lead to 
duplication of catalogues 1 One will readily admit that when the schemes were 
started it may have been expedient for a National Central Library that was not 
receiving the necessarv finamnl support to “farm our” some of its work If 
that were so we do not criticize the past, but nevertheless maintain that it is no 
reason for perpetuating a policy which experience has proved to be mistaken, 
even if unavoidable 

Secondly, it is strange to find rank individualism creeping into co-operative 
projects , in other words, why have not the various regional bureaux adopted 
similar methods 1 They have not Some union catalogues arc on cards, some 
on slips One circulates weekly lists, another does without a union catalogue 
and relies upon a system of four zones bv which applications are passed from 
zone to zone before they ev cntually go to the N C L Here wc hav e embarked 
upon a major project, the whole idea of which was co-ordination of resources, 
yet the catalogues themselves cannot be co-ordinated I 

ThirdH , the machinery is too slow Here wc need a sense of proportion. 
All books arc not w anted m a desperate hurry , many arc as useful next week as 
this Moreover, even within a single system, if a book is “ out ” the reader must 
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reasonably expect to wait till it comes back Nevertheless there is too much delay 
caused by the unnecessary and fruitless passing on of requests from place to place. 

Fourthly, the schemes (with one exception) are far too costly in proportion 
to results To discover the truth of this, study the balance sheets of the various 
components, add the costs of postages and of the time spent by non-bureau staff 
and you will find that, viewed nationally it would be much cheaper to by every 
book handled that one could buy 

Fifthly, the union catalogues are far too comprehensive They aim at 
including all non-fiction books, and a very large proportion of them ought never 
to be borrow cd in this way — they should be available locally. Those who urge 
completeness have ingenious arguments to advance, such as the fact that quite 
ordinary books have a habit of disappearing after a few years Hence, if the 
catalogues are to be kept up to date, millions of slips for books added and further 
millions for books discarded must be written and filed and recorded Later we 
propose a simpler method (sec Ch XVI ) 

Sixthly, the financial lnscs of the schemes are unsound If the basis of 
payment were results — if authorities paid in proportion to the use they made of 
the scheme — it might be |ust, but it would inevitably tempt the backward 
authority to refrain from using the scheme so as to reduce its costs As it is, in 
general those who use it least pay most In other words, they subsidize the 
scheme, and why should they > 

Lastly, the schemes have done little to promote better local stocks On the 
contrary, they have often encouraged the backward libraries to refrain from 
buying things which the, night to buy and to rely unduly upon borrowing 

With the NCI. itself w'e shall deal briefly in Ch XVI 

And so we see the net results of that co-operation upon which the 1917 
Committee set such hopes A few thousand people at most, up and down the 
country, use their tickets at libraries other than those provided by their own 
authorities , 70,000 to 80,000 books are lent to readers who would not otherwise 
have had them , the libraries themselves remain as varied and as unco-ordinarcd 
as ever they were, and in most areas the best kind of everyday library work still 
remains untouched 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT POSITION AND OF THE FACTORS 
PRODUCING IT 

Incomplete though it may he, the preceding description of British librarian- 
ship as one man sees it will surely have show n that he is not satisfied with what 
he has seen He has sound reasons for know ing that his dissatisfaction is shared 
by a majority of his colleagues, both the \ oungcr men and women who hope to 
make something better and the older folk who know too well the difficulties 
they have had to encounter and who ask that these be removed from the path of 
those who will follow Thus, though as severeh critical as circumstances seemed 
to justify , this report is essential!) an attempt to indicate means of improvement 
Therefore I hate striven, as well as I know , not only to note w hat things were 
unsatisfactorj , but nhy, hoping thus to find causes of which the recognition and 
removal arc necessary for future development on better lines Again I would 
pay my full tribute to achievement E'en if 1 have dealt chiefly with the dark 
side, there arc man) patches of colour and flashes of illumination I w ish I could 
have dwelt longer upon these, but had I done so I might have lost a proper sense 
of proportion Nevertheless much has been clone and much more attempted , 
I can onl) believe that those who have built good libraries in some places in our 
land will be the first to support anv honest desire to have them everywhere, giving 
to all men the things that theyhav e made accessible in their ou n towns and counties. 

Those who have read the foregoing account will have gained cumulatively 
a picture comparable with that gained In the enriching and chastening task on 
which I have been privileged to engage It is a picture of man) elements and 
influences, of surprising contradictions, of innumerable disconcerting departures 
from the laws of averages and apparent cause and effect, of places w here some things 
arc good hut others had With the conclusions deduced from the evidence each 
reader must disagree or agree according to his knowledge and opinions All I 
can say is that I have described nothing I have not seen or made any statement 
of fact which is not based upon official statistics or information provided bv 
librarians themselves 

Yet when it comes to passing a general judgment it is difficult to say in a 
few words what is the present state ol the librar) service in this countt) It is 
not satisfactor) — but how unsatisfactorv is it 5 The word “satisfactory” begs 
the question unless we try to define it If, however, we turn to the first chapter 
in which we outline the Jiurposcs which the public library can and should perform, 
the answer is simple Very few indeed are fulfilling these purposes reasonably 
w ell , many arc barely attempting to do so 

What, then, arc the main factors responsible for this state 5 Briefly thev are 
six 

(a) Unsuitable, unqualified and ineffective personnel 

(i) Apith) on the part of the public due to the absence locally of oppor- 
tunity to understand and appreciate the values of a good library service 
sufficient to make them seek it 

(r) Failure of such public interest as does exist locally to make effective 
impact upon apuhetic local authorities 

(/) The limitations of local financial resources 

(r) Limitations due to the insulhcicnc) of the local unit of service m 
relation to population, etc 

(/) The lack of co-ordination between the various local authorities 
responsible, and the duplications and omissions arlsmg therefrom 
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All these factors have been discussed as their manifestation and influence 
have arisen in the course of the preceding pages. 

To summarise, however 

(a) It would be wrong to suggest that all inadequate libraries have inadequate 
librarians, because this would be untrue Yet it can be said without hesitation 
that there is no good library in the country where a good librarian is not working 
or has not recently worked Clearly this is the dominant element for success, 
without which none of the others can come into operation For the future 
development of the service we must employ the right leadership 

Three things make the good librarian — his general personality and ability, 
his technical proficiency and his enthusiasm Without minimizing the impor- 
tance of technical education and experience, both of which can be acquired, the 
first element is the vital one ; the third inevitably arises from it We would not 
say that the profession has paid too much attention to technique, but that it has 
paid too little to other qualities. Rewards have not been sufficient to attract a 
sufficient number of men and women of administrative ability, broad general 
sympathies and positive active personalities , neither have conditions favoured 
the full use of those it did attract or enabled potential leaders to develop their 
abilities 

While technical qualifications are not alone enough, they are necessary and 
It is very disquieting to find that as many as 20 per cent of the libraries visited 
were in charge of unqualified people — and the word “ unqualified ” is not used 
here to indicate that they arc not on a professional Register but that they have had 
neither professional education nor experience in a good library These men 
and women were all in places with less than 70,000 population With two 
exceptions, the libraries were definitely poor, the exceptions proved the value 
of personality — and also how much more effective tnese exceptions could have 
been w'ltli better technical equipment One is forced to the conclusion that no 
library, however small, can be efficient unless it is in charge of a competent 
qualified person, while, for the adequate development of systems serving large 
communities, men and women of outstanding ability arc needed— people of at 
least the calibre of their fellow chief officers and of the higher administrative and 
executive ranks of private enterprise We cannot have first-rate libraries with 
second-rate leaders 

Since it is natural to judge by results there is the grave danger that we may 
overlook the influence of the other factors not only upon the unsuccessful library 
but upon the unsuccessful librarian I have sought to avoid this pitfall— by 
remembering that this is only one of six factors I have not hesitated in my 
own mind to say (keeping the knowledge securely there) that X or Y or Z is not 
up to his or her job and that a better librarian would soon “ change all that ” 
But I have often been compelled, in common justice, to feel that the fault was, to 
contradict dear Brutus, not in ourselves but in our stars — that the music hall 
proverb “you can’t keep a good man down” is a little too sweeping There 
arc, certainly in library w ork, limits to what a good man can do An exceptionally 
good man, hid he found himself in the conditions of which 1 am thinking, might 
have moved mountains , more likely he would have moved himself The 
orduvar.ly good man stops and tries to do what he may and he is not to be blamed 
if he gradually comes so to modify his aspirations as to fit them to the realities 
forced upon him Consequently, many communities owe a great deal to men 
who have stay cd to make the best of a bad bargain As a result of this observation 
I am not unhopeful that when the occasion arises we shall have those willing to 
rise to it The point of this disquisition is that ability is needed, but so is recog- 
nition of its importance and opportunity for its utilization 

What has been said about chief officers applies equally to all ranks A chief 
librarian cannot make a good library by his own efforts To do that needs a good 
staff The successful man gathers one around him and gives it its own chance. 
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Elsewhere the limitation and frustration affect also all grades of library work. 
Every assistant, to the most junior, is equally deprived of scope, interest, experience 
and satisfaction if the system in which he is employed is not actively engaged in 
its full potential activities 

(b) Public interest quite patently and undeniably varies according to the 
quality of the service provided 'Ibis fact has created a vicious circle which 
librarians have often found it difficult to break Contrary to the optimistic view 
of the 1927 Committee, the public will not normally ask for a better library 
service unless it already has a good one ^ he cynic may scire upon this remark, 
saying “ if tint is the cise, if people do not miss the library and do not ask for it 
of their own accord, cin it be so important J ” 'Jhere are two objections to this 
view — firsily, it dunes the desirability of letdership in any field of human activity, 
and would, if the theory could be nrunt lined, preclude any progress towards a 
wider, more generally accepted civibz it ion since every good thing in society 
has at some time been the vision anti the desire of a minority The second 
objection is more immediate — the poor library is not an advertisement for a good 
one , only a good one can demonstrate the advantages and uses of the developed 
service Had libraries, instead of inducing dissatisfaction on a suflicicnt scale to 
provoke reform, only discredit the institution and compel the unsatisfied to 
resort to less adequate ai d more costly private sources of supply, if they arc able 
to do so 

The war has provided an interesting commentary on this statement Several 
counties and backw ird muntcipilities hive been, if not compelled to improve, at 
least made cognisant of their deficiencies by evacuated readers who have been 
accustomed 10 good libnnes in ilieir home towns 

Public mleie.t is, however, irou.eel by a good service The history of all 
sucee.sful libraries will prove ibis statement 

(t) Nevertheless there are library authorities which must be judged more 
culptblc ihin the people they are supjiosed to represent It is thur duty to lead, 
to consider all dungs which experience throughout the country is proving to be of 
commuml benefit and to see that those things are given to thur own community 
If thev had not failed in thur duty in manv pi ices the burden of this report would 
he different \\ h\ have they fulcel * Because thev hav e had many responsibilities 
anel, if some seemeel more urgent and imoortant tnin others, can we blame them 
tor nii’licting ltbr tries if d ere was no one to lead them, no government depart- 
ment chirged with keep ng the neeel before them, no proper machinery for 
informing them about librt-v progress elsewhere- Where there has been either 
a librarian of suflicicnt perv niluv or a member of the council both informed anel 
unremitting in his advocacy, the support of the local authority has often been 
cfTectiyely enlisted But, unfortunitcly , backyyard authorities are those least 
likely to appoint outstanding personalities as thur librarians, except bv accident, 
01 to hecel the wiser voice in their nuelst Being one fortunate enough to know 
how much the community cun receive, oftLn without gratitude or appreciation, 
from tin unremitting anel unselfish * erv ices of local councils alive to their great 
responsibilities, I would be the last to express anv generalization derogatory to 
the work of local authorities Yet the fact remains that, as things are, in some 
places the local authorities arc the biggest hindrances in the w ty eif local progress, 
not only wlic re libraries are concerned \v c are ready to admit that there are good 
and bail in all nations and sections of societv , the same is, not unnaturdly, true 
of local authorities 'J he bad mav he exception one hopes so But no society 
can be content if die development of anv service generally recognized as desirable 
can be perpetuillv frustrated by anv body of men and women incapable of 
appreciating its value or jealous or fearful of the influences it nny exercise 

(if) The effect of local poverty his already bten considered (see Ch XI) It 
is real and it is potent 

(r) The influence of the size of a unit of service upon the nature and extent 
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of the library service it can give has also been discussed throughout this report 
and will be considered further in the next part. 

(/) The present local government system results In the provision of a 
large number of unco-ordinatcd units of service. Effective efforts to reduce the 
number of independent authorities which are too small to maintain adequate 
libraries would go far to raise standards and (in relation to results) reduce 
expendirurc But this will not in itself meet the whole problem — because some 
of the areas where the evils of lack of co-ordination are most noticeable are 
already large ones. What are these evils > Duplication of cflort, the maintenance 
of barriers limiting the enjoyment by ihc public of such faculties as are provided, 
and neglect to provide services because one or all of the authorities concerned 
will not accept responsibility or is reluctant to make provision which can be 
shared by non-contributors 

Examples of duplication abound Of the towns visited it accommodated 
2 libraries (and in the country there are altogether 54 such cases)— the urban 
municipal library and the county library headquarters Most of the counties 
have some collections, large or small, available cither for those who call or for 
postal scrsice , most have some reference and bibliographical material — though 
seldom enough , all maintain reserve stocks and the like The urban library— 
possibly within a stone’s throw — does much the same Those who do not live 
in the town may use the countv library , those who do may not The better the 
two services, the greater the duplication of effort , when, as is usual, one is much 
better than the other, the more ironical the situation If the two were to be 
amalgim Utd the people served by both authorities would benefit not only by 
lncr«a<ed fmlilles but by gutter ceonomy There is duplieatmn of efiort also 
when two or sever il I1I11 tries provide the same hooks though one or two copies 
would serve both or all, when two or mote maintain large reserve stocks substan- 
tial comprising the same material, when the hhnries of small or medium si/cd 
places attempt to provide service' and material which arc available (hut for the 
barriers of loeal lurhority areas) rear at hand There is duplication when, in 
adjoining aids, service points are provided with regard specially to the residents 
in each area —and neglect when lnulcquatc service points are established in 
boundary areas because the populations on either side do not alone justify them, 
though jointly thev would There is dujslieation when two or more staffs spend 
time on technical processes which could he done by one, or when expert and 
spccnli/td personnel arc only partly employed m their true capacity indepen- 
dently by two or mole authorities when they could serve both or all 

lfirneis abound Despite the mcieasc in co operation, far too many people 
in less good areas find themselves so near am! yet so far whue library facilities 
are concerned — people who live in badly serycvl suburbs who cannot use the good 
libraries in the toyvn yvhcrc they shop, yillagers who cannot visit the libraries in 
their market tow ns — and yes, townsfolk who wish they could go to county branches 
on their outskirts Until there is absolute equality of standards and equitable 
financial contribution these barriers, absurd anti indefensible, will remain — unless 
the boundary ot the service unit is itself extended to embrace the whole natural 
service area Finally, there arc the sms of omission, the things which each 
authority does not do because for its ow n public alone it is not able economically 
to do it, for example, the counties which neglect reference and information 
work, the small towns which do not do even as much as they should for local 
purposes because they rely upon a stronger neighbour 

The outstanding impression of the library- service gamed throughout this 
survey is that it is badly organized 

This intermediate stage in the report — this pause between the present and 
the future — ts an appropriate place at which to comment briefly upon the influence 
of the two bodies w hich have striven to improve and promote some sort of wider 
organization within the library service — the Library Association and the Carnegie 
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United Kingdom Trust The former is bj its Charter charged with the duty of 
promoting the better administration of libraries The latter, because one of the 
chief interests of its founder was the establishment of public libraries, has devoted 
much of its resources and much of the interest of its personnel to improving 
esisiing libraries and widening the field of library activity The\ ha\c been 
dominant influences The sersices rendered h\ each are too well known .and too 
Mtal to retjuire recapituhtion The Librarv Association has made librarnnship 
a profession and b\ doing so has gi\ cn to most communities the ads antages that 
follow from professional sera ice , it has, by innumerable actis itics, large and 
small, stimulated interest, fostered deseloptncnt, created the spirit of service, 
collected and distributed information and acted as a focus for all librarians and 
all librars authorities w ho sought to do their w ork better than thev could have 
done it alone The CL KT initiated and has fostered the extension of library 
sersices to non-urban are is, it ha* asserted the need for inter-librars co-operation 
and helped to mike ibis possible bv estahli.hing the NCI and the Regional 
Bureaux, it ha> shown its appreciation of the need for trained personnel by 
assisting the London Urnversits School, it his tried to stimulate better book 
provision by its extensive prints for book purrhise, it has used its influence 
ssherever it could, though that ssas on's too seldom, to induce the small unit to 
become part of a larger one 

Both bodies hive succeeded in that li es have done much that they set out 
to do, and the world would be poorer had thev not tried "Vet both have failed 
in that, m this report, one can find so much to condemn, so much to deplore 

Both has e turn disinterested , both has e been progrcssiv e in nund, stubborn 
in purpose and secure in filth Whs base thes not been more successful 5 

1 he anssscr is a simple one In the teinunologv of modern politics — neither 
has been able to exercise “ sanctions ” The I. A could on!) offer to its members 
the help, information and stimulus which thev sought ind from which thev were 
reads and lblc to benefit The CUKT could only offer assistance either to 
those who were retd) to use it as a means of securing development or as a bribe 
to produce a more progressive attitude 

This phrtse regarding the CUKT demands amplification — not only because 
it might be taken, wrongly, to infer criticism of the Trust’s policy and the way it 
was implemented, but also because it has important implications regarding the 
future aspirations embodied in this report I have made a detailed stud) of the 
grant activities of the Trust, both as regards the conditions upon which they were 
made and their ulnmt.c effect upon the recipient libraries I am concerned here 
chiefly with the series of giants to urban libraries for book-purchase , the grants 
to counts libraries arc another Morv and, if that story could not be told, neither 
could my long and critical account of county libraries have been written, for 
probable there w ould hav e been few county Libraries about w hich to write These 
grams were made primarilv because the Trustees recognised — as I hope it is already 
clear that I mvsclt reaffirm — that books are the essential element Secondarily, 
they were used as a means of inducing improvement in other essential respects 
Speaking with a e urlv thorough knowledge of the facts I would state at the outset 
that the Trust nude every effort within its power to tnsure this its grants would 
It id to a genuine and pernnnent improvement of the lihnrics itcuving them 
As i prelimuury, a librirnn of undoubted ihihty and exptntnee rtndtietl a lull 
report on the Male of the libriry concerned In this he nude winterer genual 
recommend Hums he thought fit — ind these referees were certainly not tolerant 
of inadequacies but thev were fulls alive to practicalities After consideration 
of these reports the Trust offered its grants subject to the would-bc recipients 
carrung out reforms regarded as essential bv the referees — and none that I can 
find were either unreasonable or impracticable If the authority agreed, the 
grant was allowed If it did not — and I admire the way the Trust stuck to its 
guns — the grant was refused And here are disclosed the two limitations of the 
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system Some of the worst systems I have seen were those of authorities which 
refused to comply with the reasonable requests of the Trust ; the " bribe " was 
not big enough — though heaven knows a big bribe indeed would have been 
needed to break down the narrow-minded complacent insularity of some of those 
w ho would rather die than give up their petty independence, or employ a qualified 
librarian, or reduce their newsroom hy four square yards to improve the lending 
department, or add £; to their paltry book vote Secondly, the Trust could only 
exercise its influence for the period of the grant — usually ) years , it could, for 
example, exact a promise that, during these three years expenditure would be 
maintained at an agreed level Its only weapon was that if the authoritv did not, 
during this period, keep its promises, the rest of the grant could be withheld — 
and, more than once, it aas withheld It could not ask an authority to commit 
use If to maintaining improvement after this period , it could only hope that 
it would 

therefore, when some of the recipient libraries were visited in this survey, 
it was especially interesting to note the effect of the grants after the passage of a 
few years Of 26 such libraries, 7 ate now definitely good of their class, 6 are 
moderately good, 7 art poor and 6 art bad Take the bad 6 first 

A appears to has e been an unsatisfactory authority from the first It hedged 
and evaded the conditions , despite all efforts, two of them — open access and the 
provision of a card catiloguc — have still not been cirried out Immediately 
the grant period expired, local expenditure was reduced to its prt grant level, 
at u filth it still seems to remain 

B received the grant on condition that it went into the county It was a 
case of out of the fivlng pan into the fire , it is still a wretched little place 

Al C one of the conditions u is that the librarian be paid a salary of £400 , 
as soon as he retired the committee showed how they had profited by appointing 
a tomplcicly untr lined man in his plice 

It wis at fiist suggested that D should go into the county but the county 
refused, expressing itself unable then to undertake the responsibility Later the 
matter was revived The main condition was that the book vote should be 
maintained at a given figure, which is now much exceeded- — but the barrier to 
efficient working in the form of an untrained librarian still remains A minor 
condition w as that a telephone be installed , there is now a “ switchboard ” 
serving the whole building in the Librarian's office — such is progress I 

Both I' and I arc very poor small townships where no sustained progress was 
economic illy piacticable 

Of the “ poor " libraries, G, no doubt stimulated by the grant, expanded its 
work and prestige suthciently for it to gam new quarters, but it is now under- 
staffed and under financed 

At H the cmplovment of temporary trained assis'ance was required in order 
to overhaul tne very bad system Undoubtedly the “ temporary ” did his work 
well, but only rccinth h is a trained man been appointed permanently and mean- 
while the stock has degenerated again 

1 somehow stems to have evaded its obligations, at least, if it had carried out 
the chief conditions, things in those itsptcls have since become as bad as they were 
when the 01 11 mi] upon w is mule 

I lie otheis ire too simll iml too poor to exist effectively on their own 
resources 

\\ h it of the successes 5 One of the sev cn is a small town which was induced 
to merge its fortunes with those of a very good county , it now enjoys an excellent 
little branch and a good headquarters service Of the remainder there is no 
need to particularize tor the tw o essential elements are common to all they are 
big enough to make good independent units judged by existing standards , at 
all of them there was a good librarian who used the grant as a stimulant to enable 
him to bring into being the first stage of his programme The grants helped him 
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to break the vicious circle and to offer a demonstration of what can be done with 
moderate resources 

The morals are clear : {a) The Trust could not, by any grants, make a place 
capable of maintaining a good service if it was too small or too poor. It could 
help to make it temporarily a little less bad — that was all Grants could not bring 
stimulus because there was nothing to stimulate ( b ) Grants were relatively 
useless unless there was a fairly good librarian there ready and glad to seize his 
chance and exploit it Grints were invariably ineffective where the person in 
charge was ineffective and unsuitable (e) The grants were only temporary The 
conditions upon which the} were given were based upon the circumstances at the 
time If there was an adverse change any improvement there might have been 
was quickly undone If circumstances improved, then the conditions which 
might have been tempered to the shorn hinb set standards lower than the 
authorities might later have adopted Looking back — "ml it is easy to criticize 
after the event— one would sav tbit better avertge results would have followed 
larger grants for a longer period given to fewer mthoritics on condition that thev 
imploved acceptable librarians Hut that aould tnev ttably hav c left the backward 
libr mes in a vv orsc condition, actuallv and relativelv , than now 

I he truth is that no svstem of grants can be anv thing better than patchwork 
unless it is purposivelv directed towards the construction of a nationally 
co-ordinited svstem ot libraries Anal, since backward authorities may resent 
being co-ordinated, any scheme will fail which is not hacked by a measure of 
compulsion 



PART III 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 


Chapter XIV 

A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 

We cannot pretend that the preceding chapters of this report present the 
whole case for fundamental changes and developments Yet it is believed that 
sufficient has been presented to demonstrate both the shortcomings and the 
opportunities Because the bias of the report has so far been critical it may have 
seemed to lav inadequate emphasis upon achievement Nevertheless it should 
be appreciated that the proposals to be submitted are really born of the achieve- 
ments rather than of the failures Because there ate good libraries, and only 
because of this, vie can judge both how useful a good librarj can be and how 
much the community loses v. hen there is no good library VCe can also estimate 
the furthe' values that Mill follow an improvement in even the best, and we can 
also see that these have been limited by conditions beyond their present control 
Thus our object is to help the gooei to be still more effective and to prevent the 
bid remaining bail 

Before proceeding to outline our proposals let us remind ourselves of certain 
elements which are essential if the library service is to be developed satisfactorily 
(l) 7 here must be complete coteraty throne) out the kingdom Residents in all 
parts of the country must be adequately served from suitable points from which 
they miy obtun, direct ly and lndircctiv, all those facilities which a gooei library 
service is cipiblc of giving The standard of service given at each point must 
be reisonably comparable throughout the country There will always be places 
which are better th m their neighb >urs and which show the way to rr ire general 
future lmpiovements To this wc c ennui object since wc dev not desire that 
uniformity which would result in cvcntui! st ignition and mediocrity But we 
must insist tint such v tnatlons are no more than will result from the healths 
cmulition of jvrogresstve elements, and thtt no reader shall be unduly prejudiced 
because of his pi ice ol residence or business ]i must surely be generally accepted 
that cvervone in this country, irrespective of local geography and irrespective of 
the weilth or poverty of himself or his local commumtv, should have the right of 
access to a reason ible stand ird ot library provision and ill that a good library can 
contribute to a iuiler, richer md more useful life The present glirmg disparities 
must be abolished 

It nn\ be some years before standards m backward areas are raised to the 
prestnt level of the best, but it is the first duty of librartanship to see that they 
ate raised 

(a) Here must be a proper relationship between demand and supply Whatever 
the dcnnnds of the community may be, the library service must be organized and 
provided to meet them Whatever the library may be able to do in stimulating 
the intellectual and social life of the community, it must be alive to its opportunities 
and e iger to seize them Both bv its close attention day by day to the requirements 
of mdiv idual readers, and by a close study of the life of the people and of the 
nature of book supply , and by research and experiment in its own technique, the 
library must endeavour to discover and meet the need for books 

(y) 7 here must be a full appropriate supply of books at all stages m the protected 
network of Iwranes This has already been discussed in detail 
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(4) Libraries must be property managed. A good library service cannot exist 
'a here there are apathetic committees, incompetent chief officers or untrained 
ill-chosen staff. All library authorities must become aware of the true value of 
libraries All governing bodies must be carefully chosen to include only those 
men and women who, having a proper appreciation of their great responsibilities, 
will seek to promote the well-being of the system under their control Every 
chief librarian must be experienced, qualified, capable, impartial and keenly 
interested in his work He must be supported by sufficient well-trained suitable 
assistants, whose conditions of service are satisfactory and whose work is properly 
organized so that each individual mav make his or her maximum contribution 
to the service 

The proper staffing of libraries requires both the creation and utilization ol 
personnel \\ c must be able to attract those who have the suitable educational 
background and personal qualities We must give them the necessary pro- 
fessional training and full opporluntitics for securing wide and varied experience 
\Vc must provide for the continuation of their general education and the develop- 
ment of the specializations, appropriate to their tastes and abilities, which will 
provide the profession with a broad catholic appreciation of the needs of readers 
and enable them to be met, and which will prevent lihrarianship from becoming 
a narrow self-centred occupation And, having secured this personnel, we must 
use it for the common good and not let it be wasted and its abilities become 
stultified 

We must have librarians who will regard the technicalities of their calling 
as a servant, not a master, and who will never allow them to obscure or dominate 
the fundamental objects of lihrarianship 

We must sec that means are not given undue importance to the detriment 
of the ends they should enable us to meet We must endeavour to secure as much 
uniformity of method as is consistent with efficiency Though we would 
encourage all constructive experiment and thought, we must do away with that 
multiplied) and varictv of method which at present frequently cause unnecessary 
confusion to staff and public, mill! ate r gainst co-opcration and, since there is 
frcquentlv onlv one best wav, ofien indicate inefficiency 

(5) rb e library sen ires of the co.rntry must be properly co-ordinated This point 
is closely reined to “ Coverage ”, but it goes further It mav be possible for a 
varictv of unco-ordmated authorities to give readers an adequate service, but it is 
seldom possible for them to do this economically Things which are not truly 
economics! vre seldom pricticable or desirable z\t present our library services 
are all provided in relation to the needs of the individual library authorities. 
Each erects its premises, provides its stock and arranges its management with an 
eve onlv to the residents within, and the conditions appertaining to, its own area 

The result is much inappropriate misguided effort, much wasteful duplication 
and overlapping, and a vast amount of inadequacy On all hands we find 
authorities attempting unsuccessful!! to do things which they are incapable of 
doing alone, whereas they could well share the task with others We find rigid 
barrie. • where there should he a full intcrav ailabilny of facilities 

(6) 11 e need some form of national central body nhich mil etude, co-ordma/e and 
encourage the deielopment of local sen ices It will represent their interests in the 
national consideration of related fields of activity We need this because co- 
ordination and co-operation must be planned on a basis wider than the outlook 
of the local authorities themselves It may have to secure co-ordination and 
co-operation by concrete inducements, even by compulsion We need it because 
v. c must pool our knowledge and our resources \Vc need it because there arc 
many things which arc pervasive and general to the whole field and which could 
be done better once, for the benefit ot all, than many times over for the benefit 
of each individual authority l_p to now there has been no adequate central 
body w lth these functions The library service is probably alone in being without 
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the province of any ministerial department of the central government. It has 
suffered thereby and not m prestige alone 

Much has been achieved in this direction by two bodies — the Library Associa- 
tion and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. But without minimizing their 
work, it is obvious that it has been limited because neither has been able to 
exercise any “ sanctions ”, and neither has enjoyed equality of status with any 
government department, though both have maintained close and valuable contacts 
in government circles 

(7) Nevertheless the library service must remain a local service under the control and 
management oj appropriate local bodies and not directly under the control of the centra! 
government This assertion is not made because of any desire to maintain a status 
ejuo or to preserve a tradition Neither is it made from any fear that the library 
service could be misused by a nations! government, as an instrument for biased 
propagand 1, as has been done in Na/i Germany, because, on the one hand it is 
unlikely that such a government would arise, but, on the other hand, if it did, it 
could and would effectively set aside anv machinery that existed to prevent such 
misuse The assertion is made simply because library service is, by its very nature, 
not only local but individual In so far as the library needs of a community vary 
according to local conditions, industri il, economic, historical, social and otherwise 
— and they do so varv to a very considerable extent — it is necessary that provision 
should be related to those needs and it is obv lous that those needs preclude any 
uniformity of provision save such basic uniformities of standards and methods as 
we lnve alteadv discussed It is manifest that the best library service for Hert- 
fordshire would be different from the best for Hampstead, or Hamilton, and it is 
wise to believe that — again subject to general conditions — the local authorities 
responsible for these areas are the people best able to assess those needs and 
appreciate those differences No cennal authority could possibly do so Bur, 
even mine import mt, the service is an individual one There is neither anv 
possiliilitv of st indardi/ing the service nor any need to attempt to do so The 
Post Olhce can stand irdi/e because a stamp or a telegram is the same all over the 
country The BBC mint standardly, or rather compromise, because there are 
limits to the number of programmes it can transmit But every reader is a law 
unto himself The more he can remain so the better The great thing is to 
establish and maintain contact w ith him This contact is the responsibility 
of the individual assistant who serves the reader at every point down to the 
smdlest, lor it should seldom or never be necessary for the reader to make direct 
contact with the central administration or his elected representatives But the 
more flexible the machinery, the more prompt it can be in action, the more it can 
anticipate the reader’s needs rather than wait for them to be expressed, the better 
the service Such flexibility and response should be easier to obtain under 
decentrah/ttion 

There is, however, another and cogent reason why we prefer local to national 
control It is that under local control we shall have a number of authorities and 
not one One authority could easily become stagnant and complacent With 
many, we should always have that variety of endeavour which would stimulate 
progress and induce emulation The theory that the achievements of one 
authority can effectiv ely spur others to emulate them has already been discounted 
Nevertheless, the picture we had to present would indeed be a sorry one if the 
active authorities had been trammelled and held back by any suggestion from a 
higher authority that “ thus far shall thou go and no farther ” until others have 
done ltkew tse It is one thing to say that we cannot be content to wait for the 
unprogressive to see the unwisdom of their ways, and quite another to submit to 
government on the basis of any common denominator of achievement Wc 
must fear “ common denominators ” like poison 

As libraries are so definitely a local scry ice, local interest m them must be 
maintained and be capable of effective action As a general rule people are 



interested in affairs in proportion to the degree of control they can exercise over 
them , when this is slight, interest wanes because it cannot be translated into 
action. This is another important argument in favour of local control and is 
strengthened by its corollary — that, even were there considerable local interest 
under non-local control, the means of bringing proposals or objections to the 
notice of a national body si ould be so expensn c of time, energy and even money 
that much of the interest would become sterile 

The library sersicc draws its inspiration from the use that is made of it. 
We must never forget this The people who, now or in future, want books and 
all they represent — they arc the men and women who determine what the library 
service can and should do There can be no question whatever of any opposite 
process in which any body, national or local, tells people what they should want 
and can have Yet the more remote the control from the user, the more likely 
is this fundamental principle to he overlooked This leads to the last of these 
essentials 

(8) U'e mutt bring to btar upon all our considerations the widest possible vision 
Especially must we hen are of favouring projects which, though possibly of 
apparent temporary expediency, mav sene ultimately to restrict development 
We may feel that we know today what we want to do tomorrow , we should be 
unwise if we ucrc equally confident regarding the da\ following Our task 
now is to achieve what is immceliatcll attainable w hile at the same time seeking 
that our achievements will stimulate and prepare for higher attainment We 
must not shut the door to the future To thi* injunction there are two aspects — 
the negative proviso that we must not kill initiative or secure dead levels of 
uniformity, and the positive duty to set up, side bs side with our immediate 
activities, machincrv for research, experiment, thought and imagination which 
will prepare both the means and the wavs of the present for the growing and 
changing task of the future Tor we do know that our tasks will grow The 
entire history of lihrananship has shown that demand thrives upon supply We 
arc proposmg now very materially to increase our supply Therefore Mill further 
demands must follow — it is, indeed, m the national interest that they should 
Moreover, there will he other much more potent influences at work — a spirit of 
reconstruction and a widespread demand for a better and fuller individual life 
for men of all creeds and classes We are not now reaching a goal , wc are 
merely passing the third or fourth milestone on a very long journey 

The immediate tasks consist of 

(a) creating, as the area for each independent local library service, a suitable 
local unit sufficienily large to facilitate co-ordination and to ensure efficiency and 
economy* , 

(b) encouraging all areas, but especially those that are backward, to improve 
their services, 

(c) removing, as far as possible, financial obstacles to their improvement , 

(d) establishing a central library department to stimulate and co-ordinate 
local effort throughout the kingdom , 

(e) providing proper facilities for training staff and inducements adequate 
to secure suitable personnel 

Thf Suitable Service Unit 

It is clear that very few of the existing units of library service are satisfactory 
"What would constitute a satisfactory unit 5 

(t) It must embrace a normal natural congregation of people and be well related to 
their nays of hung, their normal comings and goings, their interests and their occupations, 

* Ily this uc do not ncccssirdy imply th it the area for library service should or need be 
different from any such new ana of local government as may he >mr'»ductd after the uar To 
this point uc must return, but at the outset we would assert that it woulo be a great advantage 
if general reforms were to produce areas suitable for library purposes as local government units 
.admin ist end by neu authorities with general pow< rs 
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There is no one common pattern of community life. Practically every area in 
the country provides its own aspect, dictated "by economic, geographical and 
historical factors and fostered by habit, by means of communication and by the 
association of interests Nevertheless there is a basic framework. However 
remote, infrequent or indirect the contact may be, it can be said that human life 
everywhere is focused upon a large town This town serves many of the needs 
of Ms own inhabitants, and in varying degrees, some, if less, of the needs of those 
who live, not necessarily m its immediate vicinity, but at least nearer to it, thinking 
in terms of communication and habit rather than in mileage, than to any other 
large town There are undoubtedly many border-line areas , these do not vitiate 
the argument that the whole country can reasonably be oriented round a number 
of more or less large towns Some of these towns may not be large if judged by 
the stand irds of other areas, but that again docs not alter the fact 

Each large town has its suburbs, its salelhtc towns, its more thinly populated 
rural areas, us smaller sub-centres and their suburbs The country can give 
things which the town cannot, and vice vena This is no assessment of the virtues 
of town t crius country 'I he wise individual seeks, if he is able, to enjoy the 
advantages of both The fact remains that the large town, because it is a large 
town, can give services which cannot be obtained elsewhere and for which the 
individual is in the habit of going, and must go, to the town This applies, in 
its degree, to the small town and the vilhge All types of area take their place 
in the hierarchy of community life The countryman may — to take a homely 
example— be content to go to his wayside inn for his beet, his wife may get her 
every diy groceries from the village shops, if she warts a dre's made she will go 
to the nearest small town, and if she wants something really special she will go to 
the large city She can, within reason, have the services of the small and 
the large town brought to her by delivery but she loses thereby the facilities for 
and the pleasures of individual choice This she may have to be content to 
forgo and, in so far as she knows exactly what she wants, she is not the loser 
thereby 

The same applies to a library service The resident in the smallest place 
may lind there a teasonablc selection of ordinary books from which, if his tastes 
arc not different from those of his neighbours, he may choose some that will give 
him pleasure and interest If he has individual needs and knows what books 
he wants he can have these delivered If he wants a wider selection he can go 
to the nearby town, even if small, and find there larger and more varied stocks 
from which to choose If he needs to see, to compare or to work with a still wider 
range of material he must go to a town large enough to offer this facility If he 
is engaged in specialised research he can only expect to find all his material in a 
really large city library, and he will have to go there 

The really important point is that he must not only have access to all these 
varied tacilities but that he must have them as a legalized right * It is true that 
no matter where a man lives or to whom he pay s rates he may, if he wishes and 
if he knows that he can do so, go to anv reference library in the country But 
tf he does so the library authority presiding that reference library is giving him 
service as an act of grace and to the provision of which he has not contributed 
Equally he may, if he knows what he wants, often get it sent to him (at least in 
theory) But he has not necessarily access to those wider collections from which 
he can choose and in which he can gam his personal education in book use 
Neither has he necessarily the services of the trained and expert staff that are or 
should be available at the larger centres of book provision The present system 
may he satisfactory for those who do not particularly mind what they read and 
for those who know' exactly what they want and where to get it and are able to 
do so — but it is far from adequate for the great majority of ordinary intelligent 
book users 

• Converse!) , it must be a legal obligation upon the library authonty to provide them 
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Wc have seen much — too much — of the present barriers. Apart from such 
Inadequacies as he may have to suffer in his own service, wc find the reader barred 
from using nearby libraries, even libraries in his own town, unless he pays special 
subscriptions, which, however small, arc a denial of the freedom of library 
service 

The existence of comparable standards of provision in neighbouring areas 
of a similir type, with facilities for the mtcravailability of services, may often 
remove many of the disadvantages But even if the individual is served, what is 
the price * It stands to reason that if this natural geographical community is 
served bv several and not one authority there must be both a lack, of co-ordination 
and duplication of effort which arc wasteful and expensive Who is to say where 
the function of one authority begins and that of another ends * Who is to decide 
whether a desired ser\icc point near the boundary of two authorities shall be 
provided by one or the other J On w'e wonder if both or neither provide that 
distributing point * How can the book stocks of the whole of that natural area 
be built up and utih/ed to the best common advantage 5 

If, therefore, an area affords naturil elements of unity, indicating that service 
to that area should be made as a whole, we must agree that service for that area 
should be nude not by sever d authorities but by one comprehensive authority 
Furthermore we must rtco/iu/c the essenti.il umt\ of such a community The 
rc r idt nts in the suburbs m i\ work in the centre and trav el to and fro every day — 
and t ice terra , the children from the runl environs may go to school in the town. 
'J)u pro perify of the town miv depend upon the productive capacity of the 
surrounding arc « 

Dots not this apply to miny other aspects of local government as well as to 
libraries* Yes Though we arc here only concerned with libraries, it would 
ccrtainlv appear to an impartial observer that the best area for the library service 
should also prove the best area for most local government purposes 

(2) ] he unit of library sc nice mint be lane ennwh to comprise a sufficient number 
of people, desirous of rising libraries , to justify the pro\ is ion u 1 thin and by that area of the 
full normal range of book supply and related sen ices 

(j) I he unit of / brary sen ice must haze sufficient funds at its disposal from its own 
local rates to proi ide a re a son able proportion of the cost of a sen tee, adequate as regards book 
stocks , pre ruses ar.d staff for its onn normal needs This statement rather begs the 
question of gran** - from nxtional funds which must be discussed later The point 
is simply this thtt, though we may decide that such government grants are 
necessary, the locilits must itself contribute a sufficient proportion to guarantee 
local ini crest and to justify such measure of local control as may be deemed 
desirable 

(4) / he unit of library sen tee must be large enough to afford full useful occupation 
for the expert and specialised library personnel Or w c mav put this point in a reverse 
wav by sa\ing that no unit should be so small that it cannot afford to employ 
and make full use of the ‘crviccs of those qualified people whom wc know to be 
necessary in any efficient service 

()) l he unit of library service must not be too lar f >e It should not, for example, 
comprise more than one natural grouping of people around its large centre because 
to do so would be to destroy the values of the natural orientation and to create 
a unit which lacked the coherence whi h is its prime virtue * Secondly, if we 
choose too large a unit we shall lose the values arising from local control and the 
desirable intimate contact between the individual and his local conditions and the 
library that serves him Thirdly', if we choose too large a unit we shall have too 
few units covering the countr\ and w ill lose the advantages of variety, substituting 
for one national control merely a sub-national regional control w'hich will possess 
only its disadvantages 

* Pruv 1 Jed the natural area ts large enough Size is of paramount importance All units 
oflibrar> (or local gnvL-nmcnt) service should fall between an accepted min mum arnd maximum 
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The Services to be given bt the Library Unit 

There are certain types of library service which can only he afforded on an 
economical basis by a very large unit — a larger unit than exists anywhere at 
present Of these the outstanding is the large reference library with its truly 
comprehensive stock and special collections, expertly staffed and organized not 
only for the use of the advanced specialists and research workers who can go 
there to work, but also as a clearing house for the advanced demands of libraries 
over a wide area Such libraries already exist— e g at Glasgow, Birmingham 
and Manchester They can and in fact do serve large areas of the country, though 
they draw no revenue from areas outside their official boundaries These and 
others can not only be strengthened but their service to surrounding areas can be 
placed upon a proper basis which will greatly extend their sphere of influence. 
Of this more later The immediate point is that we do not need many such 
services, regional in the wider sense of the word We must not make the mistake 
of fixing the size of our library unit so large that it can include all types of service 
— this indeed is impossible as there are some national services These wider 
provisions must be superimposed upon and related to the normal units which 
should not attempt to make them independently Apart from such regional and 
national services, ihe normal unit should however be self-contained It should 
be capable of meeting all but a very small proportion of the demands of its readers 
Though they will inevitably vary in size, the units should none of them be 
relatively so ill-provided that the difference in standards of provision will seriously 
influence the nature or extent of the demands they will make upon regional and 
nitiona! units 

At present co-operation is vitiated by the fact, already observed, that since 
local resources vary enormously so do the potential calls upon other systems — 
some ask little that is provided locally elsewhere, others ask much With adequate 
and compar ible local units of service, calls for extra assistance would in all cases 
be limited almost entirely to things which no lotal unit normally provided 

Therefore each unit will be largely self-sufficient It must provide adequate 
stocks available throughout all the ramifications of its system The unit might 
be likened to a tree with its trunk, branches, stems, and leaves, all part of a whole, 
all cnjoving the same living stream of renewal 

‘I here should be in each a central direction and administration and a central 
book stock At this focal point there should be the best reference department 
necessary for the needs of the area, a lending department at which a wide selection 
of material is available, and other appropriate departments At the larger sub-focal 
points in the area there will be reference and lending departments, etc , appropriate 
to the needs of those who will use them more readily than or in preference to the 
centre The same will apply to smaller places in descending degree until we teach 
the smallest of distributing points, beyond these there will be suitable travelling 
library, postal and other service's Provision at all these points will be consonant 
with the need at uch , they will duplitue anil overlap only so far as demands 
require 1 hey will not eompeie with one mother but will be complementary. 

At each type of serviee point the reader will find certain things provided , 
others will be sent to him , others he will h-tvc to go elsewhere to use What 
shall be at each will be determined by a careful and constant assessment of demand, 
by the due necessity for efficient economy in the service as a whole, and by various 
local circumstances There can be no hard-and-fast rule The number and size 
of these points will be different in every system What matters is that every 
point within a unit will be part of an organized whole, in relation to which every 
clement will be developed Stock, stall and all facilities will be common to the 
whole Stock and staff will be readily interchangeable This organized service 
can, of course, be achieved by existing authorities — and is indeed achieved in 
some places, save that it is confined to the one authority’s area Unless the 
boundary includes the whole of the natural area the organization is truncated. 


D 
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The Constitution and Government of the Unit 
We are asking, therefore, for an area for library service -which will not be 
the same as that of existing local authorities, save in exceptional cases Is this a 
practicable ideal and, if so, how may it be achieved * 

The whole fabric of local government is toda\ being subjected to criticism 
by all those who, interested perhaps in ficMs quite different from those now under 
consideration, desire a more efficient, realistic machinery for the performance of 
increasingly important functions The defects of the present system are too well 
appreciated to require consideration here — the multiplicity of units, their over- 
lapping functions, their conflicting interests, the existence of far too many that 
are too small, the dangerous variations in wealth and efficiency, and so on Most 
people agree ibat after the war steps will be talcn to remove, these defects It is 
almost certain that these steps will include arrangements for amalgamation which 
will abolish the smaller authorities and consolidate the powers of the resulting 
larger bodies There may perhaps be a general division of government between 
counties and count) boroughs covering the whole country and having equality 
of status This would be a relative!) simple solution — though it is not my 
province to suggest that it would neces ,anl) be the best * 

Others are thinking in terms of 44 regionalization ”, meaning thereby some 
sort of half-way house t)pc of local government in which the national government 
decentralized some of its powers to a limited number of regional bodies who would 
in turn exercise some degree of corn r< >1 o\ cr the local authorities within each region 
Those who advocate this s\ stein are perhaps undul\ disposed to see a parallel 
between such a post-war scheme and the work of the Civil Defence Regional 
Commissioners, forgetting thu this wstctn is pnmiril) a device for co-ordinating 
pTwCxutionArv and reman ll operations in w mime, a means bv which the govern- 
ment departments ptovidc Iiuson with locil authorities, .and nitehinerv for the 
maintenance of government in the event ot extreme emergenc) A much clearer 
definition of the respecuve functions of regional and local authorities would be 
necessary if pe-mmcncc were to be gp en to any region il organization In any 
case it would he no more able than existing Ministries have been to overcome the 
difficulties inherent in local government as it is Consequently even with a 
regionah/atioi some considerable reorganiz ition in authority area and function 
w’ould still be necessar) In so far as regionalization is authoritative, rather than 
advisor) or co-ordinating, it would involve an extension of bureaucracy and a 
weikening of local democratic control which the nation might be very reluctant 
to accept 

Another factor which must be considered is how far this new local govern- 
ment organization will become a matter of compromise between the differing 
claims of various services for their own functional needs or how far the s\ stem of 
ad hoc authorities will be encouraged or discouraged This has been one of the 
mam contentions of local government history — w'hether it is better to have a 
number of authorities operating over an aiea and each responsible for its own 
functions, or whether it is better to have only one authority for an area and 
delegate to it all the functions necessary in that area At present w’C have a 
compromise The undoubted advantages of area government are that financial 
support is simplified, that the expenditure of an area can be hater limited to 
its means (though whether this is wisdom or necessity we would not argue), 
and that it enables closer contact by the electorate Nevertheless the system has 
broken down in many respects , some services have been given ad hoc authorities 
(generally representatives of the local authorities interested), some functions 
• It uojld ccrninlj not he the Ixst for the libnrv service as *t would inevitably prevent 
what uc refi ird as an essential condition, 1 1 that those v ho live in the srn tiler places should have 
the full use of hbrir) resources of such a character and extent that thev cm onlv be maintained in 
lan»c towns In our opinion it is vital that the countrv districts and the small towns should be 
closely linked upuuh the hie s cr urban clcn ents , they cannot stand alone or united merely with 
one another. 
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have been allotted to the larger and wealthier authorities and taken away from the 
smaller and less capable This consideration suggests the belief that salvation 
may be sought by removing altogether from out the sphere of local government 
certain functions which demand a large area of operation, and making these 
national, and by fitting all the remainder into the Procrustean beds of enlarged 
local authorities which will exercise all local powers within their areas. It is 
reasonable to assume that as the ideal functional areas of no two services will be 
precisely coterminous there will be compromise, in arriving at which the demands 
of the more powerful interests will have most influence 

Those who arc concerned with the library service must therefore face these 
possible situations 

(a) There may be changes in local government which will introduce areas 
which, while not necessarily ideal, arc practicable library areas 

(/>) The new areas introduced may be unsatisfactory and unsuitable for library 
purposes 

(c) There may be no large-scale reform of local government areas in general, 
at any rate for some years Despite the prevalent optimistic assumption that 
there will be immediate reforms, it must be remembered that there is a strong 
feeling on the part of many local authorities and officials that, though they are 
willing to give up some of their independence in wartime, they hope and intend 
to rcassume it after the war If reform of the library service is contingent upon 
overcoming the opposition of inertia, vested interests, traditions and prejudices, 
how much greater is the task when the larger interests of local government as a 
whole arc involved 5 Unless, therefore, we arc prepared to watt indefinitely, or 
perhaps to find our claims pushed into a very secondary pliec in more general 
dcliber itions, we must ourselves formulate our requirements and devise a method 
for securing tlum wluch can, if accepted, be operited promptly and regardless of 
what may or may not be done in the general field, but which can, if and when the 
new schemes come into being, be incorporated if they arc sufficiently hospitable 

The system which is described tn the following pages is one which could be 
applied independently of other changes It is described in detail, partly because 
thus w c w ould m eke dear the Kind of organization we believe to be necessary for 
the library service, partly because if gcncial reforms arc cither lacking or prove 
unsuitable wc may be compelled to seek this ad hoc system if we arc to achieve our 
desires Nevertheless st would insist that the best and simplest course is for us 
to lend our influence towards securing a general local government system for the 
future in which the unit of local government for all purposes will be something 
comparable with the proposed library unit That is surely' the ideal Ad toe 
authorities, |oint committees, precepting and the like arc at best, means of achieving 
a purpose fur which existing local authorities art not appropriate Is there any 
inherent insurmountable obstacle preventing the creation of general local 
authorities which will be appropriate a \\ s therefore ask our readers to keep this 
ideal before them when studsing wlut follows Let them not, fot example, 
criticize us tot adtoca/tn g ad hoc authorities and their contingent elements We 
do not advocate an ad hoc library authority save as an alternative to be adopted if 
suitable general local authorities arc not instituted 

Many possibilities have been considered and discarded Let us keep before 
us clearly the primary needs \\ c require reform not only because existing areas 
arc not suitable even with good progressive management, but also because there 
are far too many authorities which, apart fiom area problems, have failed through 
lack of interest or lack of ability to provide satisfactory libraries It would be of 
some s alue to rev isc areas alone but ev cn revision on the wholesale scale suggested 
above would only accomplish a parr of what wc seek Local authorities have 
long enjoyed full powers to combine and co-opciate but they have taken no genuine 
advantage ol then powers They have not wanted to do so, they have not been 
shown how advantageous it would be 
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YChat wc seek is a revision of library areas which will provide the layout in 
which progress and reform can best be applied The unit is not an end but a 
means This realisation must help us to decide upon the best form of government. 

As uc ha\c no right to presuppose satisfactory general revision of local 
government areas, the application of the scheme submitted is therefore in two 
stages, a brief period of powerful encouragement for reform on sound progressive 
lines followed, if nccessarj, b) compulsion where action had not already been 
taken 

In the first stage an appropriate government department would make 
substantial grants to local authorities on condition that they fulfilled certain 
conditions, one of which certainh w ould be the organization of the library service 
into suitiblc units of Iibnry service The appropriate department would deter- 
mine the division of the. whole countrv into suinble libnrv areas (the bound iries 
being, necessuih, subjetl to consult titan) I he loe il uithnrides within eich 
area would he told thit if thc\ igreed to combine their library seiviccs and 
administer them as a whole under a joint committee (and conform to other 
conditions), the} will be entitle i to grants In order to prevent any recalcitrant 
authority or authorities from hi ulermg development contt try to the wishes of its 
neighbours, the \ppropmti Bod\ should Jme power to puke tin. ope r man of 
am unit si he me cnmpuKor\ it the inijoutv request it, or it, following m applica- 
tion fiom one or more uithonties concerned, in enquiry discloses the desirability 
of such a scheme Whether the scheme quicklv found such acceptance thit all 
authorities entered within a short period would depend upon the inducements 
offered and the success of the progressive schemes If at the end of, sa}, five 
}ears all but a few authorities had subscribed to the scheme there would be a 
clear case for making its application nation-wide by compulsory methods If 
there were then m in} non-part icipiting authorities it would be evident that 
modifications in the light of experience were necessiry 

It is essential to adopt a scheme of division for the whole country as a 
prclimman step Otherwise there would be grive risk that the first units to be 
formed might choose boundaries which milit ited agitnst the proper development 
of the remaining areas No haphazard process of “ pull devil, pull baler** will 
produce a balanced national system At the end of the next chapter we give a 
list of units, showing how each is constituted The Appropmtc Bodv should 
insist thit all atn lie imations conform with this, or a similar, scheme, providing 
however thit apphe it ions to varv it im\ be mule bur would onl\ be granted after 
an cnquir) had been held at which representatives of neighbouring units or parts 
of units would he heard The units, once formed, need not be permanent and 
unchingeible There must be machmerv for the adjustment of boundaries 
when chinges in the incidence of population or other causes make this 
desirable 

There arc those w'ho advocate immediate and complete compulsion The 
present writer does not support their ideas Compulsion is contrary to the spirit 
of our nation il government and though in some instances it is applied, it is agreed 
that this is a last resort, to be adopted only w hen the public interest compels We 
do not want to force authorities to provide good libraries , we want to make it 
possible for them to do so, by helping them to set up the appropriate machinery 
and giving them the necessary financial assistance, encouragement, information 
and co-ordinating services 

Reform must, moreover, be to some extent gradual This does not mean 
that U'c should wait for it or face a protracted delay Apart from any other 
consideration, wc must seek to set our house in order as quickly as possible so 
that wc may be able to play a proper part in the vital and difficult task of national 
reconstruction — and wc cannot afford to wait until we find ourselves again in the 
clutches of a depression period if it should prove bc}ond the wisdom of our 
economists to avoid one. 
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It should be quite practicable to establish our desired schemes all over the 
country within five years ; within ten years they should have reached the stage 
when the progressive will be in achievement fat ahead of our present ideals. 

But everything cannot be done at once There must be time for the 
preparation of schemes for reoigamzation, for the selection and appointment of 
the chief officers and for the interim training of personnel 

This programme is based upon recognition of the national predilection for 
development by easy natural stages In fairness to those who advocate more 
rapid progress it must be noted that when the war is over the circumstances and 
spirit of the country maj well be such as to favour and require immediate and 
drastic reforms If this should prove to be the case all that would be necessary 
would be the passing of an Act establishing what is herein referred to as the 
“ Apptopmrc Bod) ” ind providing tint oni )i it after 11 bteomes law the powers 
and duties, ptopcrtics, rights and labilities of all existing library authorities will 
be transferred to the new unit lthrtry luthorlttcs (to be described later) The new 
authorities would be specified in a schedule to the \ct (as in the list now submitted) 
bur an\ local utrhorit) would have the right to appctl within si\ months for 
inclusion in a dillcisiu unit I he Appioprtiu Bml) would hear all interested 
puttes uul gne the find mil I •> duit, decision Within nine months, but 
priti r 1 1 i llier, 'hi C< n ittees of the new Authorities should be obliged to 
appoint their chief officers \\ e shall shortl) discuss the niture of the Appropriate 
Boil), but if this is to be part of a new Mimstr) it would seem probable that this 
more rapid form of reorganization would prove the more acceptable 

The basis of relationship between the Appropriate Hods and the unit 
authurits should he the “scheme” ssstem Each of the units will consist of 
previous!) independent authorities in s irving stages of development and efficiency 
Some units will as t whole comprise relaiively backward areas, others will consist 
of the best elements in present il i) libi irianslup The first tasks of one unit will 
not be the same as those of another — and first dungs must come first 

The initial duty of the unit after its construction has been agreed and its 
chief officer ippointcd will be the prepiriiion of a full) detailed scheme showing 
whit it proposes to do within, sa), each of the coming three ycirs, with an estimate 
of the cost of carr) mg it through If approved by the Appropriate Body It will 
become an agreed scheme binding upon both the authonti and the Appropriate 
Bod) 

Die extent of control to be exercised b) the Appropriate Bod) must be 
clcarl) defined There must be no attempt on its part to nationalize the library 
service or to diet ite to tni loed autliont) regarding the details of administration, 
or to cscrcisc any control over such mattets as book selection 

Its duties are cleirl) limited bi its share in the financing of the unit That 
is to sax, it makes a gr in: to the luthorit) — at the request ot that authority — on 
condition that the authont) does certain things which it has proposed to do of 
Its own free will if the \pproprntc Bods gives the grant to mtke them possible 
This do.s not mean thit grints should be based upon the utulcrr iking ot specific 
projects , on the contrir), we arc recommending block grints biscd in general 
upon local expenditure Thi point is thit the loc il authority might si) “Relying 
upon our own resources wc would hise done so and so , now that we have the 
benefit of this block, grant w e arc prepared to do this mil that ’ The Appropriate 
Bod), gising the giant with full knowleslge and approval of the authority's 
proposals, would he concerned only to see that they were in effect carried out 
flow this would he done is discussed later I his is not only a reasonable 
proposition , it is a necessary sifeguard, as public money is invoked 

The scheme would formulate such matters as the number and qualifications 
of staff to be employed, the amount to be espended on books, binding and the 
other main items of the budget, the number and nature of service points, 
the methods ot dist-ibution, etc , and include proposals for the erection and 
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maintenance of new premises, and the reorganization and refitting or the closing of 
existing ones 

\part from the approval of schemes there are only two other general matters 
w hich the Appropriate Body should dictate In the first place, since it is manifest 
that a good service demands properly selected and appropriate staffing and since 
it is ccrfiin thit the right personnel cinnot be obtained unless they are offered 
proper row ards and inducements, the Apptopmte Body will surely insist upon the 
payment of agreed national scales of salaries by all grant-earning authorities 
Secondly, as the success of the new units u ill depend largely upon the personality 
and abilities of the officers placed in charge of each, the Appropriate Body, while 
not dictating the appointment of ant indis idual, should hat e the duty of approving 
all chief appointments To this important matter we shall return later but it may 
be stated cate goricallt at this stage that though it would not always follow that 
the existing chief officer of the principal element incorporated in the new unit 
would be appointed its chief, he would frequently be the obvious choice Never- 
theless our proposals provide clear and definite clauses that no one shall be 
prejudiced financially , on the contrarv , if the proposals did not lead to individual 
and general improvement in status and salary they would fail in a most important 
respect 

Tiir Governing Bom of the Unit 
As w e arc, for the purposes of discussion, assuming that the unit w ill be the 
voluntary amalgamation of i greater or smaller number of library areas, or parts 
of areas, at present independent, the obvious governing body is a joint committee 
consisting of representatives of the local authorities concerned Subject to certain 
prov isions this is both practicable and a course for w hich there are many satisfactory 
precedents In this wav a close and constant contact can be maintained with the 
local electorates , discussion, at meetings of the local councils, of reports submitted 
bv their representatives will atlord opportunity for local interest to be maintained 
and local opinions expressed furthermore, as it is natural and usual for local 
authorities to choose, as their representatives on joint bodies, men and women 
who arc specially interested in anel qualified for the work, the personnel should 
be of a type more appropriate than mav always be found in a purely local 
committee The joint committee would be a valuable means of inspiring a 
wider public spirit and of breaking down barriers , this in itself should be of 
influence beyond the immediate sphere of the joint committee 
The provisos are these 

(a) That all authorities shall be represented 

( b ) That the representatives shall be able and willing to play a part in the 
scheme as a whole and not regard their functions as parochial 

(r) Tor this reason all powers under the Libraries Acts should be delegated 
to the joint committee Achievement would be scnouslv restricted if the repre- 
sentatives were merely delegates authorized only to carry' out their instructions 
and obliged to seek authority for or confirmation of their actions 

( d) This delegation of powers to the joint committee must include the power 
to apply for the authority's contribution to the joint fund This is not unreason- 
able bccause,when the initial schemes are under consideration, all local authorities 
will lac made aware of the expenditure to which, in general terms, they are 
committed Moreov cr, at anv rate during the first y ears, it is possible that local 
authorities wi 11 not be required to raise more from focil rates than they do now, 
though they willcn|oy immeasurable greater benefits 

(r) The constitution of a joint committee must be such that it docs not 
effect a \ irtual taking over of the smaller authorities into a larger scheme controlled 
by the one largest authority It mav well be that the new umt comprises one 
authority which embraces a majoritv of the population , without proper safeguards 
this authority could easily usurp the privileges of the others This must and can 
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be avoided by a suitable clause in the constitution providing that no one authority 
shall have a majority thereon There may, of course, be cases where such a 
proviso would be unjust to the large authority but this contingency could be met 
perhaps by consent, and partly perhaps by co-optation. As a genera] principle, 
joint committees should include a proportion of representatives of other bodies 
interested in culture — such for example as local universities or important non- 
public libraries within the area This would foster that co-operation between 
public and non-public libraries which is so desirable 

Subject to adjustments necessary to afford the last-named safeguard, the 
joint committee may well be constituted on a population basis For example, 
each component authority might send one representative regardless of size plus 
an additional lcprtscntativc for every 40,000 of population 

In some units this may produce a large committee In such cases an executive 
committee can he appointed to carry out the duties of management 

Tire Financing or the Unit 

As there are already a few local authorities which are providing, entirely 
from local rates, quite satisfactory library services and which will probably be 
willing and able ro develop them still further, it may be asked why it is thought 
necessary to seek grants from national funds Why should not other authorities 
do likcu lse 5 The question is one w hieh must be answered 

The first part of the answer is that so many have not done so We have 
already considered the reasons — fmancnl inability, lack of appreciation of the 
worth of the service, unsuitability of aiea, absence of the driving inspiration of 
suitable personnel The second part of the answer, however, is that a good 
puhlic library is as much a national assit as a good public health service or a good 
educitional system It is, in fact, an extension of the latter since it makes available 
the mitcrnl which is necessary if people arc to be able in after-school life to utilize 
the techniques of learning that they have acquired in school— here they can 
acqui rc little more \\ ithout 11 expenditure upon education may bu.-s.me relativ cly 
unproductnc The Stale has an obligation to sec that the material for a full 
intellectual life shall be universally ayailablc Up to now it has farmed out its 
responsibilities Perhaps because it has rccogm/cd the local aspects of the library 
scry ice it has neglected its national yalues, and failed to appreciate that wherever 
the local authority was neglecting its duty it was not only the local community 
that sufleted but also the whole State, since the health and well-being of the whole 
consists of that of its component members The fact that a just measure of local 
control and a necessary rel itionship of nation-wide services to local conditions can 
be combined with some degree of national responsibility has already been demon- 
strated in the case of the services we have just cited That a similar basis is 
justiiiible and desirable for the library service is our basic argument for grants 
Key erthelcss, the first part of the answer suggests how the grant sjstem should 
operate — as a compensation for poor standards of local wealth, as an inducement 
to better service, as a means of forging better service areas and as an advocate of 
better personnel 

Each of these poults has us own implications As regards poverty — it has 
already been demonstrated that there are authorities which cannot be expected 
to provide lor library sera ice as much per head as others — because the rate product 
per head is comparatively low In such areas there is an obvious case for assist- 
ance A district should not be compelled to bear the cross of its own poverty 
We have the strongest possible case for asking for government assistance for such 
areas Do we then suggest that grants should be based upon local inability to 
spend 5 The idea has its attractions until w e realize that if a poor area is unable to 
proside good libraries it is equally unable to provide all other local services of a 
satisfactory character The Board of Education recognizes this when approving 
grants for elementary education and makes provision, to a limited extent, to 
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compensate for local inability to pay There are other tentative efforts to equalize 
the burden They arc, however, only palliatives The effective solution will be 
found in a thorough scheme either ot rate equalization or of national rating, 
together with a genuine standardization in s\ stems of valuation and assessment. 
These arc problems beyond the scope of this report Vwhen they are answered 
the need for grants for library purposes based on local poverty would disappear 
Until then is it wise to introduce yet another form of tcmporization * We think 
not This view is strengthened by tvo further considerations — firstly , that the 
relative position of local authorities is partly real because it arises from genuine 
local poverty, parti) fictitious when it is due to different methods of assessment , 
this bung so it w oukl be difficult to arrive at a system of differential grants which 
would be genuine!) fair Sccondl), as poverty hts made the poor districts 
rchtn el) backward (with certain exceptions) it is probable that, since improvement 
must be gradual, the operation of a flit grant sWem would be adequate to meet 
the situation until such time as the inevitable genenl reforms arc secured 

Tor this reason — and also very strongh because an) other svstem would 
penalize and discoungc those authorities which have already been alive to their 
responsibilities — w e arc in fav our of a gr mt which is based upon local expenditure 
But be ci use we want the grants to let as a stimulus to backward authorities 
we must t ike steps to ensure that no authoritv can use the grmts as an excuse for 
reducing its local expenditure to such a point that with grant-aid its serv ice remains 
no belter than it was without it The “ scheme ** svotem w ill of course to a large 
extent prevent this if it is cffcctivcl) applied , but it is an inherent part of the 
proposals that there should be progress and the increase in expenditure necessary 
to ensure it 

Lasth it is recognized that the co-ordination of the new units will involve 
expenditure, at first, on the programme of reorganization and, later, on maintaining 
services capable of meeting the greater demands that will arise Also, as the 
personnel are at present nitnifestlv paid less th n will be neccssiry to attract and 
retain staff of the right quahtv, salarv bills will surelv be higher Grants must, 
therefore, be sufficient k generous to meet increased costs and to afford 
inducements 

It is therefore suggested that the scale of government grants should be that 
at present app])ing to the most nearl) approprj ttc service — higher education* — 
that is to Sf\, a gnnt equivalent to jo per cent of total authorized expenditure 
There should, however, he the proviso that this grant shall not reduce an 
authority’s expenditure from local funds below 75 per cent of its expenditure 
during a “ standard }ear " (which should be 1938-9) 

'I his means that (assumin' grants are availthle under the scheme system) 
if any aulhont) raises from lot d funds 7) per cent of its expenditure during the 
standard vear it is able to receive in grints an ccjunalcnt amount, making its total 
expenditure 1 jo per cent of th it of the stand ird \e ir If it does not desire or it 
is not necessary or expedient to spend as much as 150 per cent of the standard 
year’s expenditure, grants could be made of whatever sum is needed additional to 
7j per cent and up to 150 per cent T g if 120 per cent is needed the local 
authorities would contribute 75 per cent and the grant 45 per cent In such eases 
the expenditure from grants would not, of course, equal local expenditure If, as 
would be extremek unlikely, the local authority docs not expend 75 per cent of 
the stand ird year s expenditure, no grant at all would be forthcoming 

If, on the other hand, a loed authority is so keen on development that it 
maintains its standard year rates — and if circuit stances justify the expenditure — 
the total amount available will be 200 per cent of the standard year’s expenditure. 

* This assumes the confirm tnce of the present svstem of education grants If it were 
changed — block general ‘wcuhicd I xchccjutr l rants” lx mg increased prop >rtmnatcly as a 

substitute — then we should seek the same ssstim lot libraries ind ask for the same safeguards 
for the maintenance of tllicienc} 
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However, though inflation has so far been evaded, since we must face the 
possibility of a serious variation in the value of the pound, we must stipulate that 
the expenditure of the standard year shall be adjusted in accordance with the 
purchasing power of the pound sterling then prevailing according to official 
computation 

The standard year expenditure of the new unit will necessarily be the aggregate 
expenditure of the areas incorporated therein (or, if part only of any area is in- 
corporated in one unit, of a proportion, based upon population, of its total 
expenditure) This may prove disadvantageous to the more progressive units 
because, as their gross expenditure per head was higher, a given expenditure may 
with them be only part grant-earning, whereas in a less developed unit an 
equivalent per capita expenditure may earn full grant, but it is difficult to see how 
this can be avoided In any case a higher ratio of grant is clearly more necessary 
in the backward areas with more leew ay to make up 

We must still determine how, when the total budget for the unit is decided 
— and when it is known how much, allowing for the grant due, must be raised 
locally — its local incidence shall be determined The rateable value per head for 
the authorities will, unless there are drastic reforms, still remain as varied as local 
conditions and the absence of equalisation projects determine We have three 
alternant es (a) to divide the total expenditure by the total population served, 
ar ivc at a per capita hgure of expenditure and ask each authority to raise a rate 
sufficient to pi oxide that amount, (b) to levy a rate throughout the unit which will, 
in total, produce the required amount, or (c) glee the unit power to “ precept 

The first method would in reality aggravate the situation arising from local 
“inability ” as the component with the lowest rateable value per head would 
have lo raise the highest rate Thus it is unfair and impracticable and must be 
cUsnussed For the second method u can at least be sue! that the contribution 
required from eich constituent authouty is bised upon its ability to contribute 
and that the more fortunate are heljaing the less But there arc two objections. 
Firstly , it would be a most complicated system to apply Secondly, it would 
ignore the f ict that, at least in the early ycirs, the service afforded by the unit 
would not be precisely equal throughout the unit For example, it may be some 
time before a component is given (he premises necessary for a full serxicc and 
meanwhile it would be paying the same rate as components which were well 
served 

Wc feel, therefore, that the precepting system is undoubtedly the best For 
this there arc precedents — e g the Catchment Boards Under the precepting 
sxstem the unit, having determined its total budget, decides what actual sum it 
shall ask each component lo contribute This sum will be fixed having regard to 
all germane factors — population, rateable value, services to be enjoyed, and the 
like 'I he system is at once the simplest and the fairest Any component can 
of course appeal, if it wishes, to the Appropriate Body 

Tut, On ration 01 tiie Uxir 

I,et us consider the various stages involved in the formation and operation 
of a library unit 

(1) The Appropriate Body haxing formulated the general conditions upon 
which grants w ill be made, local authorities w ithin a proposed unit area arc asked 
to consider the proposals 

(2) \\ hen the authority or authorities comprising a majority of the population 
concerned decide in favour of forming a unit, the Appropriate Body shall serve 
notice upon any authorities in the new area which have not yet agreed, informing 
them that the scheme will come into operation on a given date and that they will 
be compulsonlv included therein They will have the right to appeal to an 
appropriate tribunal set up for this purpose There might be good grounds for 
objection on the part of an authority — c g it might feel that it should form part 
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of another unit, or it may in special respects wish for assurances that the schemes 
will safeguard its own peculiar interests. Everything reasonable must be done 
to hear and meet the legitimate requests of all authorities involved, though any 
attempt to obstruct a scheme which will be for the general benefit of the unit 
area must be resisted. Consequently if any authority (or authorities), even if it 
docs not comprise a majority of the population concerned, makes application to 
the Appropriate Body claiming that a unit scheme would be beneficial to the area 
as a whole, the Appropriate Body shall hold an enquiry and if its decision is in 
favour of a scheme it shall follow the procedure indicated above. 

(3) A joint authorities* committee (perhaps on a temporary basis pending 
the adoption of a permanent constitution) of representatives should be appointed 
and meet There should also be formed a joint committee of the chief librarians 
of the existing library authorities who would elect representatives to sit with and 
advise the joint authorities* committee 

An officer of the Appropriate Bnd\ should attend initial meetings of these 
committees to explain the proposals and answer questions raised 

(4) The joint authorities’ committee may if it thinks fit (and provided the 
resolution to this effect is agreed b\ a clear two-rhirds of the authorities concerned) 
nominate as chief librarian of the unit one of the chief officers then in the employ 
of one of the associ ited authorities (this officer to be paid a salary apjaroved by the 
Approprute Body) If this nominee is acceptable to the Appropriate Body he 
should be appointed and t ike over }u% duties forthwith If he is not acceptable 
(or if the joint authorities* committee docs not wjdi to make a nomination) the 
position dull be thrown opm by jaublic advcriruncnt, when the joint authorities* 
committee shill nuke a selection of mines in order of tlietr preference. 'I he 
Approprute Body shall norm illy ajqirovc the ipjvuntmcnt of fine of these All 
later ippotnfments (after the initial ap|u>jntmint for a unit) shall be after public 
advert! 1 ucnf 

(5) 'I he Chief Librarian ihu* appointed shall act as the Chief Executive 
Officer of tlit Joint Authorities* Committee to which only shall he be responsible 

J o ficilitete the smooth operation of the unification process, however, as 
this will need rlo‘C knowledge of the conditions pertaining in each previously 
independent area, the ( bicf I jb-ari ms of all prcviousK independent library services 
in the unit area shall form 1 Consultative Committee The primary function of 
this Consultative Committee shall be to assist the Chief I ibrarian of the unit but 
it shall have the right to submit memoranda for the direct consideration of the 
Joint Authorities’ Committee if it thinks fit Such ( onsulrativc Committees 
should cease to function at the end of the first year following the adoption of a 
unit scheme 

(6) The Joint Authorities* Committee shall consider schemes for the unifica- 
tion of the unit service 

Inter aha these schemes must include proposals (which must he submitted 
for the approval of the Appropriate Bodv within a stipulated period) for the 
alloc it ion and grading of ill existing staff The grading scheme shall provide 
that, irrespective of ihc duties he ma\ be called upon to perform, no member 
of the existing permanent stiff shill be pud less than he would be receiving in 
his then cipuitv as a servant of a previously mdijicndcnt authority and that 
he shill ri cuvc no Icis increments than those to which be was previously 
entitled 

Furthermore no permanent member of the staff of any authonry shall be 
discharged excepting on such grounds as would have been considered just and 
reason iblc hul he still been the employee of his previous authority, eg 
dishone%t\, gross incompetence, etc. 

Penfling the adoption of the new grading scheme every existing member of 
the staff shall continue to receive the rate of pay and any automatic increments 
to which he was previously entitled 



(y) The Joint Authorities’ Committee shall submit three-ye*r schemes 
(within i given period) together with revised estimates for the current year, and 
provisional estimates for the two successive years Until such schemes are 
approved, each authority shall provide to the common fund the unexpended 
balance of the current year’s estimates Pending the approval of the schemes 
and estimates the Appropriate Body may, however, if necessary, make an interim 
grant to the unit to enable it to carry out its duties 

( 8 ) I ach local authority shall take such action as is necessary to transfer to 
the Joint Committee all its properties, assets, powers and liabilities as a library 
authority (The ness Libraries Act must make this possible snd provide clauses 
to facilitate tht transfer, and must also give the Joint Committee the statutory 
right to im n property and incur liabilities within the scope of the Act ) 

(9) Schemes shall provide inter aha (a) for the revision and co ordination of 
all book stocks ss ithin the unit , 

(b) that all residents, students and employees within the unit area shall have 
full use of all the services provided within the area, with mtcravailability of 
tickets and steps should lie taken to nuke residents aware of these facilities 

1 he course of dc\ elopment in e ich unit u ill necessarily be different, according, 
for example, to the degree of umformitv of standards and methods already existing 
Progress must ic gradual and the first steps util as a rule be directed to strengtnen- 
tng backs* ud districts and building up a unified sy stem Care must be taken not 
to interfere with the public service during this period of reorganisation 
Cienet ill) speaking we must provide for addttionil stiff, at first to enable the 
rcorj. 1111/ ill in to I ike pi ice, tnd later to maintain the further services which will 
thenheas ul tide Xhts is itself one cogent re ison wh) reform should be embarked 
upon as so in as possible after the wat and before the considerable body of 
tuwporiry st ill, which his gtined useful espeitencc, ts dissipated Most of those 
temporary 1 1st nits who fuse prosed suittble, and who have the necessary 
educittonil li ickground, will lie cipahle of absorption into the post war systems 
Arrant einents must therefore lie nude lor their professional education 

Tin Worn, 01 mif Aiiroiriaie Body 

In the next section we shall discuss the nature of the Appropriate Body 
First let us consider further its functions, of which we have already seen 
something 

The \pproprnte Body will be a Government department charged with 
responsibility to Parliament tor the promotion and maintenance of a nation wide, 
but on the vs hole (1 e apart from certain “ national ” services — see later) locally 
governed library scrx ice 

Its duties will be 

(a) to assist local authorities in carrying out their duties as library authorities 
by providing advice and information, 

( b ) to collect information, conduct enquiries and issue reports on the general 
progress ot librarunship and on special aspects thereot, 

(r) to consider sehemes for the development of such coordinated systems 
of locil ltbnry provision as seem most likely to promote the Interests of library 
users, ind lo mike grants to local authorities for this purpose , 

(tl) to m tint nn the necessary machinery, including inspection, to ensure 
that such prints are properly and usefully expended and to investigate and consider 
all propos ils in connection with which it is suggested that such grants should 
be made , 

(r) to formulate certain minimum standards of library service, especially in 
relation to hoik supply, the asatlahility of the service and the qualifications and 
salaries of persons employed in librarv work , to promote the adoption of such 
st snsUrds and to reg srd the attainment of sueh standards as an essential element 
in the giving of grants , 
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(/) to examine and approve plans of projected library buildings and to 
sanction loans for their erection and for such other purposes as may be authorized ; 

(5) to consider and promote such services as are appropriate not to the 
individual library unit but to libraries and other institutions and organizations 
capable of serving either larger regions or the nation as a whole, such being 
regional reference libraries the National Central Librarv and projects for national 
cataloguing and hibhognphv 

To conduct its nrmv and important duties the Appropriate Body must employ 
a stall adequate, competent and of such a nature as v. ill enjoy the confidence of 
local authorities and of the library profession It should comprise two elements 
(a) men experienced in the work of national government, ic civil servants of 
ability and interests appropriate for this work, and (/>) men experienced in the 
administrition of public librarv services Of the two principal officers of the 
Appronn ife Bod) one should be a professional public librarian anti the other a 
senior civil servant Jhesc would be assisted by deputies and the necessary 
secretariat and financial and legtl officers To carry out the 44 field work ” of 
consultation with local authorities, investigation, examination of 44 schemes ” 
and such inspection as is necessarv to see thil thesL are implemented, there should 
be some four to six Regional (or Divisional) Olhccrs, acting under the Principals 
These Regional Olhccrs must all be men with considerable experience of public 
librarv work, gained during their previous implovmtnr as chief officers of 
progressive librarv authorities Tins is regarded as essential , no other persons, 
wdntcvcr their personal abilities, could hope to secure the confidence of the 
profession 

Tin \uiRi 01 *1 111 Avphoprmii Body 
Tlie sucvlss of these ptopnMb will sutch depend lirwlv upon the under- 
standing ami ent bust ism <>1 the Appropmtt Both md ot the extern lo which it 
is acceptable to locil authorities and to the lihnrv profession We may safely 
assume the first , the second point, though to some degree intangible, is of very 
real importance lhc public library movement has enjoyed independence from 
its outset It has — with all its shortcomings — preserved its integrity and 
individual^ There has been hardlv am government control , authorities have 
retained a purely locil outlook onlv slightlv modified by regional schemes, 
alliances with other local activities, such as museums and art galleries, have been, 
on the whole, local and not general , the subordination, m whatever degree, of 
county libraries to cducition his not proved an illoi'Cthcr happy state I ibrancs 
may have suffered from their aloofness 'J he f ict remains tint thc\ have been, 
and will want to remain, a scpiritc and distinct element Indeed this is right and 
proper, since the nuure of librarv provision is such thit it can operate best as a 
firmlv established service with its own peculiar functions which, though related 
to the functions of most other local activities, are a part of none W'e must, 
therefore, not 011K accept but welcome and promote this independence 

Tor this reison when we come to consider whu government department 
should become the Approprntc Bndv for libraries we find a powerful and 
justifiable bod\ of opinion firmlv opposed to anv control which nn\ subordinate 
libr~rianship to anv other interests ami so limit its sphere or destrov its true 
values Anv proposil for an Appropmtt Bodv must, if it is to he cither sound 
or icceptable, oiler full saftgu irds that the integrity of hhramnship will be 
unassailcd 

Nevertheless can we seriously suggest that a new Ministry of Libraries can 
be appointed solclv for this purpose 1 The libraries of the whole country 
represent a verv important element jn our national life, the grants we envisage 
will amount to a considerable total There is ample work for a Ministry This 
is granted, but is Parlnment lifcly to be willing *n create such a Ministry ? If 
it did would not its functions, important though they may be, nevertheless become 
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so much less in apparent influence than those of other Ministries that the Ministry 
of Libraries would soon come to occupy a subordinate position and so carry the 
resultant disadvantages > These objections may be unfounded. Undoubtedly 
we would wish that they were, for we should surely regard a Mimstry of Libraries 
as the simplest and most acceptable solution So we must consider the alterna- 
nt cs, which are three — that library matters should come within the scope of (a) the 
Joint Advisory Board suggested a few years ago, (b) a new Mimstry to be created 
with new functions in which libraries would be included, or (<•) the Board of 
Fducation 

When, at the Margate Conference of 1956, the Library Association expressed 
the opinion that there should be some form of government grant for special 
purposes and for the assistance of impoverished areas, the appointment of a Joint 
Advisory Board was recommended This Board, which would comprise repre- 
sentatives of the associations of local authorities, the library profession and similar 
interested parties, was to function much on the lutes of the University Grants 
Committee, its grants being made from a direct Treasury allocation For the 
more limited purposes then under consideration it is probable that this would 
have proved reasonable and adequate machinery We cannot feel that it would 
meet sitisfictorily the wider and more permanent requirements of the present 
proposils It is indeed doubtful whether the government would delegate such 
important powers to a non government body Neither would the JAB enjoy 
a standing compirablc w ith that of a full gov ernment department 

The second suggestion is more attrretive This nation has so far existed 
without a government deptrtment responsible for the many activities which may 
be imbrmd in a wide intrrpiet ition of the words "lint 1 ts ’ music, drum, 
griplut 1 nd plistie in, museums, inbiittiuit, 1)11 Kt u ilioiul ills, 1)11 HIM, 
■lit! so on (til 1111 ispvtts li ive been w Hthttl ovtt by tin Bond of J dilution, 
the Ministry ol lleillh, the licisun iml other tlepirlmenls, but tilts oversight 
his bun nuibtr comprehensive nor eonijslettly satislietory 

Conditions alter the war vill probably emphtsi/e the need for such a new 
Ministry It has been long apparent that without government support and en 
couragement m tny of the most valuable elements in the cultural life of the nation 
are in daiign Lven if wc recognise the contribution to general well being of 
the patron ige svstem which before the war has hcljsed the arts, even if we agree 
that this svstem is desirable, it is not likely th it it cin be operated effectively after 
the war, tnd if is doubtful if it will be consonant with the post war spirit 

Here, it is believed, is the alliance wc should seek Libraries are by no 
means ahsotbtd in “ culture " in the limited sense of the word, but they arc more 
nearly rel tted to the work of such a Ministry thin to th"t of any at present existing 
Moreoser, as we should be allied to a new Ministry, with its machinery and scope 
as yet to be defined, there should be no grounds for fear that Iibnries would either 
be suboidm ited to other functions or limited b\ traditions ind ideals appropriate 
to other duties In addition, it is clear that if all il osc concerned with libraries 
were to express their desire to be placed within the sphere of such a Ministry, wc 
should he tdding a powerful argument for us establishment Library matters 
w ould ot course come w ithtn the purv tew of a special libraries department of the 
Mtnistrv 

In m\ opinion we shall, therelore, serve our interests best if we investigate 
the possibilities of such a Ministry being established and if wc accordingly make 
contact and collaborate with those who also desire it 

Failing the creation of a new Ministry is there any sound reason why the 
Government should not he asked to establish a I ibraries Department of the 
Board of 1 aucation 5 Although the Board is chiefly concerned with the educa- 
tion of children and young people, its efforts in the field of adult education have 
been fruitlul and progressive I he library has a dlflcrcnt task from that of the 
educationist m thtt, on the one hand, it covers a much wider field and, on the 



other, it is concerned largely with the tndmdual reader whereas most educational 
activities operate by means of classes and courses. Nevertheless both educationist 
and librarian are serving the same type of human need — both are fostering the use 
of the individual intelligence as an element in social, civic, economic and personal 
development. Essentially it is the dun of the educationist to instil the method 
and implant the desire, and the purpose of the librarian to provide the material 
and continue the work of the educationist into everyday life and post-school 
periods They has e tsso complcmentarv parts of the same task to perform. 

Any reluctance there mas be to seeking a closer alliance must be grounded 
upon fear that librarianship mav become subordinated to formal education and 
fc ir that sullicicnt heed ss ould not be paid to the s less s of the professional libra lan 
and tlu Ubrirs autliorits Undouhtedls if there is am allnnce ssc ss tnt to be 
full painters, complete Is responsible lor our osen sphere sshtle maint lining friendly 
co-optiition ssith nut eollttgues 

Unless the legitim itc elm is of librari inship lor lull trccdom of inelepenelcnt 
dcsclopment — and especulb for the complete local independence of library 
conimmce's — arc propel Is appreented anel prc.crsed, allnnce ssith the Board of 
Education could ascii prose stultifying and retrograde Htse sse, hossescr, any 
reason to suppose that these claims a* ould not be tecogni/ed > Is not such an 
assumption both unreasonable anil unjust 5 library aliairs could be conducted 
by a distinct department of the Board set up for that purpose, contacts with 
existing departments being onls such as to bring library as-ork uithin the general 
framevsork of the Board, sshich ssould gam added responsibilities and prestige 
and would in turn give to libraries the benefit of its experience and posters 

On the whole, therefore, though sic prcfei, for reasons stated, that libraries 
should come within the pursiesi of a Libnrics Department of a ness Ministry of 
Tine Arts and Libraries (or some such title) sse arc happy to believe that a Libraries 
Department of the Board of Education siould proside most cfLctiae machinery 
for the development ss e so much desire 

It must be abundantly clear to all who have read thus far that I am most 
dcfinitcls cons meed that librarianship must retain its mdepcndence and ide atity. 
I base met no one who disigrees with me It is a cardinal point We must 
maintain that attitude Neserihcless I appial to all, when considering this vital 
ejuestion <>t the niture of the Appropriate Bods, to remember that this is no mere 
simple choice betas ein iceeptmg an albmee — ssith cither the Board of Education 
nr a new Minis! r\ — or slaying is ssc ire The choice wc must make is whether 
sse will gisc or dens lihrarnnship its future Such being the situation, sse cannot 
allow ans form of prejudice to influence our decision 



Chapter. XV 


THE UNIT SYSTEM DESCRIBED 

Since it » so important that readers of this report should have a dear idea 
of what is meant by the proposed library unit system, a more detailed picture, 
even if it invoh es some repetition, may be forgiven 

There are many different kinds of hbriry, large and small and serving different 
types of population and varjing purposes The idea of the unit system is to 
take all those which arc serving a mlunl area and first, while doing nothing to 
destroy thur legitimate mdis idualit y , to weld them into one co ordinated whole 
and then to develop their scope, and pcihaps increase their number, so that they 
maj gne the public the best possible library sersice Each unit will conform to 
the essential conditions already considered, 1 e it will be a big enough system to 
be efficient and economical it will se \< a large enough population to justify a 
full general service as regards stock and staff and it will have sufficient resources 
for this to be possible 

Let us consider these units further, both externally (as regards tl eir 
composition) and internally (as regards the kinds of service points they will 
embrace) 

\\t have so divided the country that it falls, completely, within 93 library 
units These will if the scheme is adopted, take the place of the 604 existing 
library services The number, determined only by the process of discovering 
the best natural arc is,* is sufficiently large to maintain variety, as well as to give 
adequate locil control and contacts Only three boundaries (the \k fish and 
Scottish borders and the boundaries of the ( ounty of I ondon) have been regarded 
as sacrosanct because of the administrative difficulties that would arise if we 
sought to depart from them Elsewhere, so as to reduce complications to a 
minimum we have respected existing boundaries where there was no very good 
reason to do otherwise Thus the simplest units consist of 1 geographical county 
and all the towns and country within it There ire many districts, especially 
those of a ruril chiracter, where it is not seriously materul to which ot two or 
more units thev belong, and m such instances the county boundary has been 
maintained \\c must remember, throughout this description, that wc assume 
complete lntcrav ailability throughout the entire country and hope for reasonable 
parity Thus the village or smill town resident being free to go where he likes, 
these border lines are not of great significance Elsewhere, however, it has been 
csstnti il tv oyerc >me the hindrances imposed by more or less artificial boundaries 
Tor example, take a natural atca, pivoting from a main town and spreading, 
mavbc al ng a wide valley, through which the roads and railways run s > as to 
knit together the places served If this art a happens to pass over from one 
county to another, then we have not hesitated to ignore the old administrative 
barriers Even here, however, we have with few exceptions been able, 
more or less well, to retain existing internal areas surh as rural or urban districts 
Me have, in brief, dr nc as li lie amputation as possible, though much was 
necessary 

Some of the units still serve a population smaller than we would regard as 
an ideal number, but we could not make them bigget without introducing aitificial 

* In the preliminars stages wc found a small number of xood natural units which when 
we came tu cilculatc their requirements for minimum siaffuu, and adequate service ycneraUv 
were found i j be it small and had to he amalgamated with others Such cases were 
Herefordshire Nt rih West Walts Westmorland and Dumfries Wigtown Kirkcudbright 
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relationships. Conversely, some of the units ire larger than we would wish. 
We have indeed felt compelled to break down a few larger, densely populated 
areas which otherwise would have been too large and unwieldy. Here we may 
have had to sacrifice some of the theoretical virtues of the ideal whole natural 
area but nevertheless the resultant units have as much affinity, as parts of the wider 
area, as it has been possible to secure 

The aim has been to base each unit upon a single large town. Sometimes 
this has not been possible as no large town existed in the workable area , in such 
a case the best appropriate service must be built up on the smaller town selected 
as pivot Occasionall) we have been obliged to umte two or three large towns 
because the only alternative would have been to split a district into elements 
each too small to be satisfactory 

Some of the units in the thick!) populated areas are almost, if not wholly, 
urban in character. Generali), however, we have succeeded in brmgtng within 
each unit a section of the differing types — rural, small town, suburban and urban 
This follows a dchbcrate policy dictated by several powerful reasons — above all 
to increase the resources avail ible to the less populous areas b) direct association 
with the tow ns, to create areas dependent not upon one type of economic condition 
or outlook but upon the interplay of several, and to secure variety of service and 
experience 

We do not pretend that all our proposals result m ideal units — because 
circumstances do not enable such ideal units to be found Broadly speaking 
there arc six main t)pcs of unit 

(t) 'Ihc rural area, probably furl) extensive, with no large town but one or 
more centres in small or medium-small towns, one of which is chosen as the best 
place for hcads]uarters, gcncrillv on the grounds of communications 

(z) The large town with its surrounding region which ma) embrace othet 
mcdium-si/cd and snull towns within fnrlv extensive rural tracts 

(v) The predomtn intlv uidustri il region, comprising one large town but also 
several snullcr neighbouring towns and townships and having some rural 
hinterland, though prohibit this is not extensive 

(q) The large proa .ncial citv w Inch is surrounded by other large and medium- 
sized towns which for consids r itions of si/e one is compelled to form into other 
units In such casts, virv few in number, the mam cit) is given only such 
addition il areas as are India lsible from it 

(5) The large suburb in ireas, radntmg from the big city, thickly populated 
at the centre and gradualh thinning out and ranged along a mam communication 
artcrv — such as the “ wedge ” units surrounding London 

(6) The units into which Central London is itself divided 

\\hen planning these units we sought to view' the field afresh, disregarding 
both existing boundaries and the state of development of present local libraries 
Thus no heed has been paid to extraneous factors — c g no library has been chosen 
as the piv otal, headquarters , clement in a unit because it appeared a good library , 
neither have w c tried to avoid making it a headquarters library because it was not 
good Indeed there will be not a tew cases where the main elements are, as 
regards stand ird of cthcicnc), inferior to some of the other elements — but clearly 
this is a matter which time can and must put right 

Passing to the “ internal ” aspects of the unit, obviously every one is different 
from all others, and will embrace libraries of different types, number and standards, 
but nevertheless there is a general pa'tcrn 

Before continuing let us remember that there will be, apart from the units, 
a few larger regional reference libraries cich of which will cater for the require- 
ments of specialist users wittun the area covered by several units — indeed by users 
from all over the countr) These will give services over and above those of the 
unit s)stcm — but more about them later They will all, of course, also be the 
main libraries of their own units 
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In every unit there will be (a) a Headquarters administrative and distributing 
depot which will generally be at the same place,* even if not in the same premises, 
as (4) the Mam Central Library. This will contain large lending and reference 
departments capable of meeting not only all the less general requirements of 
readers throughout the unit but also the needs of such of the readers of the town 
itself as arc not satisfactorily served by local branches It will, m fact, be a central 
library in the present sense of the word excepting that it will be the central library 
for the much wider unit population Here also will be such other appropriate 
departments as special libraries, reading rooms, central children’s library, etc 
(c) Toon branches will be maintained as now, save that thev will not merely be 
branches of the central but branches of the unit, i.e drawing their stocks and staff 
from the general pool {d ) In any large tow n w lthin the unit there will be a similar 
Central library, capable of meeting, with the assistance of those town branches 
of the unit which are in the district, all the ordinary requirements of the inhabitants 
of the town This, again, will function much as a present urban central library 
but with this essential difference — it will have behind it the larger resources of the 
unit and in particular of the unit Mam Library Thus it can rely upon these for 
many sera ices which at present it has to attempt itself, this will enable it to do 
yet better those things which are genuinely necessary for the district immediately 
served Tor purposes of this account wc will refer to these central libraries of 
towns other than the main town of the unit as “ C entra) Libraries ” f 

There will often, as now, be Town Branches in these larger towns within the 
unit and these again will not be hr inches of that town, but branches of the urut. 

Lsuillv the locil putern is simple, as when the main town is a distinct centre 
for the wider unit arci In sever il congested are is (such as tiac I ondon districts) 
the situation is not so obs tous Lach of several contiguous independent authorities 
has erected its own central library and branches in rehtion solely to its own 
boundiries Thus wc shall find cises where existing branches tan serve more 
people thin now, whereas others may be rtdumhnt, and elsewhere new branches 
will be nieded Similarly we cmnot assume thit all central libraries will prove 
to be in the best position in relation to the new units Probably all will continue 
to haae a comparable amount of work to handle but, owing to the growth of the 
district since they were first built and the fresh factors arising from amalgamation, 
there will surely often he new and more appropriate strategic points at which 
future central libraries will best be pi iced 

Indeeil, we must throughout forget the present associations of names and 
think of the type r of Iibraiv rce|uircil for a new co-ordinated service Thus, |ust 
as the so cilled “ central libraries ” of the present small towns may well fall into 
perspective as District Branches, so it is not what a " cential ” library has been 
called but w hat it will now' be required to do that governs our use of the term 

(r) In each smaller town wc shall need a library adequitc to meet both the 
reqeurements of its own district (except mg any which arc satisfactorily met from 
local hr inches, if am ) and mam of the less general demands of those who reside 
within reasonible re idi Such towns will be of varsing vivcs and so therefore 
will he their libraries, though not necessarily in proportion, as we must take into 

* I here rmy be cises where the existing cemril library , while sulheicnt for Its purposes 
as central llhrua, mu not be adstju He to meet the added requirements of the unit org miration 
• — e s* for tahees, store rooms distribution deptrtmems, itc In such cases it mas well be 
better and more t cv nortued indeed it the librrrs rs in a concealed are i, tt msv be obligatory — 
to hate r he he idqutnirs clwwheri, perhips on a chi user sue in a conventenl suburb VCe 
must remember tint the adtanr tees ol h rung modern idequitc premises mat fir outweigh any 
disidiinMLcs iiisine Irom stpinrton ind d proper use is mule of facilities for communication 
rhtst need not he tormid rblc lhe drauhitls ol dist ince base today been almost annihilated 
b\ such devices ts pnv ate lines, loud spe ikets teleprinters and messenger services, and of these 
aids we must mike lull use 

t Ihese tern s are onls for purposes of discussion In actuality, of course, they will be 
referred to bs the nartse of the place sersed — e e Blankchcster Central Library, bulford C cntral 
Llbrarv, etc 
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consideration the amount of demand from the environs. Except m the smaller 
places these may conveniently be called Dtttnct branches 

(/) Central Libraries and District Branches may or may not be used as Area 
Libraries By an “Area Library ” wc mean one which will serve branches and 
centres within its area with stock, possibly staff, etc , and will generally supervise 
and co-ordinate the library service within its sub-area, which will be a part of the 
whole unit area This will normally be the case where geographical and transport 
factors make it more economical to administer these branches from places other 
than Unit Headquarters Thus in the closely-knit, thickly populated units there 
will be no need for suen decentralization, whereas in widespread rural units it 
will be essential \\c base already considered the functions and advantages of 
the Regional Branches already existing in some counties We would like to 
adopt the term “ regional library ” but this w ould cause confusion ow mg to the 
present, quite different, use of the w’ords 

(e) 7 hroughout ihc unit area there w ill be a number of branches , in all suitable, 
reasonably compact places, with populations of from two to three thousand 
people upwards Some of these will operate under Area Libraries, some will be 
adnunisti red direct from Unit Ileadquirters Some, especially in thinly populated 
parts, will act as Area Branches fiona which centres and smaller Branches are 
stocked, started and supers ised (as is the case with existing county Regional 
Branches) 

( h ) All smaller places will be sersed bv Cen/res and — as already urged — these 
should be closely linked up with hrger elements so as to ensure adequate 
stock and staffing and the proper co-ordination of the whole system 

(r) Other rural residents will be served by Traiellmc, Libraries operating from 
suitable Area Libraries These travelling libraries will also look after the exchange 
of books for centres, small branches, etc 

( 1 ) Postal and i/elnrry ten tret, to cater for the needs of individuals unable readily 
to visit the larger librirtes, will also he organized 

To complete the picture we envisage the development of specialization 
usually by the larger libraries, and the development of large Regional Reference 
Libraries 

Jlow will this system serve the individual reader 3 Let us take a typical 
utut, setting out some of its components 

A Typical Lihrary Unit DhsCRiobD 
The unit taken as an example is a large but well-defined and indivisible area 
with a total populitton of iboui 800,000 

I 7 he Lkmtnts zz»Lnq the Lmt art at present 

A A County Borough, pop r 50,000, w ith 4 branches 
B A County Borough, pop 47,000 
C A Municipal Borough, pop 65,000, with 2 branches 
D A Municipal Borough, pop 33,000 
b A Municipal Borough, pop 17,000 
F An Urban District, pop 26,000 
G An Urb in District, pop 21,000 

II A whole county hbrtrv system wifh headquarters at A and serving all rural 

districts and also some 14 small towns (some in Urban Districts, some tn 
Rural Districts), total pop 440,000 

I A small part of another county system, consisting of one Rural District, 

pop 12,000 

II The Acs' Laj-otit ml! be. 

a Headquarters at A 

b Main Library at A 

e Town Branches in A and C 

d Central Libraries at B and C. 
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District Branches at D, E, F and G. 

Of these B, C, D and E will act also as Area Libraries, as also will one of 
the places at present in the county area — to which we will refer as K. 
Each of these will serve as Area Library for about one-sixth of the total 
area The rest of the rural area will be served from the headquarters. 

III. The P/an of part of the Unit 


Unit Headquarters at A 

1 


In country near hj 


ranches 60 Centres Travelling 
Library 


Town Hnnch | ) ) 

at A No i No 2 No 5 No 4 


District Branch at E District Library ai 
| (JW Area library 

As Area Library 

I 1 I — 1 

2 Branches 23 Centres Travelling Library 


Main Librart at A 


Mam Reference Mam Special 1 

Library Lending Library Departments | 

C 1 ntral Library at C 

1 1 1 1 

Central Reference Central Lending 


Aj Area Library 


IT 


Town Branch at C, No I No 1 ) Country B ranchei 40 Centra 1 ravelling Library 


IV The Lay out as affecting, the Reader Our first reader lives in a suburb of 
town C, near one of the town branches He can get his novels and general 
non fiction from this branch He is, however, a manufacturer often in need of 
information regarding his business — for which he goes, telephones or sends to 
the Reference Library at C If this library cannot supply the information it gets 
in touch (if the matter is urgent by phone) with the Main Special Technical 
Department or Main Reference I ibrary Alternattvelv he could himself go t< A 
if this were convenient or justifiable Moreover, if A could not supply the 
information, A would get in touch cither with a Regional Reference Library or 
with an appropriate special department in another town 

He is also interested in the technical and commercial aspects of his work 
about w htch he w ill read sometimes w idely , sometimes in relation to some special 
matter T here arc some books of interest sent to his branch from time to time 
— these he sees in the ordinary wav More frequently he uses the Central Library 
at C, where there is a wider selection \\ hen he cannot find what he requires, 
however, he will consult the bibliographic av uhblc and seek the help of the 
experienced staff, and the ncccssnv material will be obtained either from the 
Mam Libr trv or 1 [eadquarters or (by 1 IQ) through the N C L or a specializing 
library 

Our second reader lives in a small town served by a Branch He is a general 
reader but also is specially interested m English literature Most of the books 
he needs are available in the b-anch, the stock of which is frequently refreshed, 
but for the less “ popular ” classics and some of the plays, poems and even novels 
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of today which are not of general appeal he must ask the assistant, who will have 
them sent She will apply first to her Area Library, which, if necessary, will 
forward the application to Headquarters The books when available can either 
be posted direct to the reader or delis ered at his branch Sometimes he wants a 
specific piece of inform ition, if the branch assistant cannot gi\ c it from the 
limited reference collection available, she uil! send the request direct to Head- 
quarters, or alternatively if the circumstances are appropriate she can telephone 
her Area Library 

The third reader is a school teacher hung near a village centre From the 
small hut good and frequently changed centre stock she can get most of her 
everyday reading, but frequently she requires books to help her in her w ork and 
books to aid her in her studies for an external degree She therefore sends her 
requests by post to Headquarters Once every two or three weeks, however, 
she goes into the neirest market town whtre there is a branch and she uses this 
opportunity to keep in touch with a wider selection of books , and occasionally 
she goes to the large town where she is able to meet a member of the staff, with 
whom to discuss any speci d requirements and difficulties , there also she can look 
up the current lists of new bools, met explore the central library collections, and 
note anv items sbe will liter rtqoi'ltlon 

Die fourth re tiler is a firmer living in a lonely place ’1 he travelling van 
visits him every month I tom the excellent seleetion av til title lie chooses as 
many Hems as veill 1 ist hint the month 1 ie also h is his own particular interests , 
for example, he propo'cs to do some repitrs to farm buildings and wants to know 
more about brici- 1 iv mg and concrete If he writes to his Area Librarv a few days 
in advance the van can bring him a selection of books from which to choose, 
liven so there might lie more urgent needs for a special book or for information, 
in which ctse he can write to Headquarters and the book or information will 
be scar 

Jhc functions of the Main I ibrarv and the Headquarters must be carefully 
related, so as to as old duplication For example, as there will be a large 
representative stock at the Main I ibrary, it will probably be best if all special 
demands and requests for information arc dealt with at the Mam Librarv so that 
in dealing with them the ordinary stock can be utilized Stocks at the Head- 
quarters will thus be prmcipillv those for the supplv and exchange of general books 
to hr inches anil eentres, sets of books lor aelult classes, dr Una clubs, school libraries 
and so on 

The stock at the Main Librarv and Central Libraries will be on the whole 
static, that at the District branches and other large branches partly static, partly 
exchanged, that elsewhere completely changed at frequent intervals A union 
catalogue showing the actual location of non-fiction will be maintained at the 
Main I ibrarv 


'Ini' StAi'iiM, oi rni' Lxtr 

Next let us consider 'he unit lay-out as it afltcts staffing This wc must 
approach from two angles— the guding of the units themselves and the grading 
of the elements within the units 

The stafi of a unit will consist of (a) Headquarters staff, i e those whose work 
concerns the unit as a abate and (b) the staff of service points within the unit, be 
these M un Libraries or branches or any o'hcr 

To consider first the Headquarters staff Certain general principles are 
disclosed Fir-tlv, the Chief Librarian of the Unit must be regarded and regard 
himself as the officer in charge of the whole system Even if (as will often be the 
case at first) the new Unit Chief was originally the Chief of the mam clement 
while it was still independent, he must now forget his former allegiances There 
must be no mere question of expanding the cc’iitrc to embrace the wider unit or 
a badly balanced service will result with over-concentration on the centre and 
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neglect of the outskirts. His loyalty must be to the unit as a whole ; and if he 
is to develop it fully he will have plenty to occupy his energies without being tied 
to the main library or to any other elements in his new territory. Thus there will 
be need for a new Librarian of the Main Library, working under his direction. 

Secondly — as has already been hinted — all branches within the unit (large 
town, small town or country), will become branches of the unit and will not 
remain branches of the component towns. The reasons for this are important 
If each Central Library continued to manage its local town branches we should 
tend to perpetuate a local spirit conflicting with the interests of the unit as a whole, 
and intangible but potent internal barriers would be perpetuated Moreover the 
full interchange of stock and personnel would be hampered, lack of uniformity of 
standards would arise, and there would be a likelihood of conflict of opinion and 
division of responsibility as between Town Librarians and Superintendents of 
Branches 

This does not imply that where there is Regionalization, 1 e the use of Area 
Libraries responsible under unit direction for the servicing of parts of the unit 
area, branches would not be linked up with ' r own Libraries and supervised by 
Town I ilirirnns, but in such cases the area covered would always be larger than 
that of the origin il independent town and would embrace not only town branches 
but country hr inches, sni ill district br inches and probably centres In such 
cises the evils noted above would not arise, and m his capacity as Area Librarian 
the Town Librarian would be performing delegated headquarters functions 

Thirdly , the Main Reference Library should act as the Unit Reference Library , 
because obviously all reference library problems arising within the umt can best 
be handled at the place where there is the strongest reference collection and the 
most expert stall Otherwise duplication and inefhcicncy would arise Con- 
sequenth the Reference Librarian at the Main Library w ould be virtually a member 
of the I Icadquaiters St iff (though acting under the immediate aegis of the Town 
Librarian of the Mam Ltbnry, both tor disciplinary reasons and because they 
share the same premises and duties tow ards local users) Similarly it will generally, 
if not trsanablv, be best for the Assistant in charge of Spccnl Requests to work 
at the Mun Library as there he will have access to the largest spccnli/cd stocks 
and it will be from the Mun Library' that reserve stocks will be co-ordinated 

In addition to the Unit Chief there will be certain senior ofliccrs concerned 
with the unit as a whole 

(i) The Unit Deputy 

(u) The Superintendent of Branches and District Libraries 

(ill) The I lead of the Accessions Department — responsible (with the assist- 
ance of all Town Librarians, special librarians, reference librarians, etc) for book 
selection ind accessioning 

(n) 1 lie I ibrarnn ot the Main Reference Library acting also as Unit Reference 
Llbrari in 

(v) The Unit Children’s Librarian responsible for the selection of childien’s 
books ind directing and supers ising w ork w ith children, schools, etc., throughout 
the umt 

(si) The Assistant in charge of Special Activities — eg books for adult 
classes, drama clubs, boys’ clubs, etc 

(s-11) The Secretary and Accountant — a fully qualified officer responsible for 
all those financial duties carried out by Borough and County Treasurers, but 
which will now become a direct obligation of the umt , he will also be responsible 
for general secretarial work and be able to give some advice in legal and business 
matters 

Each of these will have under him or her certain senior assistants, who may 
or may not, according to the sue of the unit, be above the basic grades (see later) • 

(a) Under the Superintendent of Branches 
(1) A Chief Assistant 
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(ii) A Transport Officer, responsible inter aha for the maintenance of 
vehicles and their staffing and use, for arrangements for rail and 
other transport, etc 

(b) Under the Head of the Accessions Department * 

(I) A Chief Cataloguer and his senior assistants 

(II) An Assistant in charge of Special Requests responsible for dealing 

with all requests, from readers in the unit, for books not in stock 
at their service points, and for arnnging for them to be sent, if 
availiblc, or obtained by purchase, inter-library loan, etc 
(r) Under the Hi bran an of the Main Reference library 

(I) Assistants m charge, of special collections 
(d) Under the Secretary and Account ant 

(i) Senior Clerical and l manual Assistants 

(II) A Superintendent of Buildings 

(in) A Stores Officer 

The above is a general basis In the small units some of these duties may be 
united (c g Depute and Superintendent of Branches, Head of Accessions Depart- 
ment and Chief Cataloguer) and more of their assistants will be on general grades. 
In the larger units some departments will be strengthened by additional and more 
senior personnel (c g at Regional Reference Libraries there will be need for more 
senior assistants and for thoroughly expert specialists) 

Thc i c Headquarters officers can be graded according to the types of unit 
in which they senc — partly because the larger the unit the greater their responsi- 
bilities, partU because bv having different scales appropriate to the types of unit 
wc shill prov ide a stimulus to ambition and opportunity for individual betterment 
So l'ar inc situition is furlv strughtforward Difficulties arise, however, 
wfficn wc pass to a consideration of the gridmir of staff in the component elements 
As before sr red we shall !m c Main Libraries, C entral Libraries, District Branches 
and Branches of \nr\ing si 7 Cs within the unit J low cinwt fix appropriate salines 
for these "* On the one hand w e cannot go by anv rule of thumb method such 
as the population served, for who can say whu popuhtion is served by any single 
eli ment in a co-ordin ited unit On the other h ind how far can existing salaries 
guide us*' — since cvwnif the ewere reisonably sr,indanli 7 cd and adequate, wffitch 
tjiev are not, tilt responsibilities of rhe I ibrariin of a ( entral I ibrirv incorporated 
in a unit will not be the Mine as thev were when thtr librir\ was independent and 
responsible also for us local br inches Against this, however, we must remember 

that the new ore iru/ition should promote consider iblc development and thus the 
duties of the Libnrim of a (entral Libras, for txunple, if not the same, may 
well be no less responsible jnel make no less deminds upon Jus abilities and 
energies On the whole, therefore, dure is ample justification for seeking 
rew arils for these prcviouslv independent librarians no less good, indeed better, 
tlnn the pood pnctice of existing conditions It is of course cle irly umhrstood 
that no tndmduil will be p r tjueliced , he must continue to recuse his present 
rate of silirv and increment whatever miy be the scile rate of his new duties 
under the unit system ^et, when fixing scales, wc must consider not only the 
present but the immediate future, including the many fresh ippointments which 
will arise at once as a result of reorganization These sole rues, therefore, luxe 
been fixed (m lecordmci with the gencril pnlicv of this report) not on a basis of 
things as the\ are but things as thev should he In general these scales will not 
be found prejudicial Lvcn more important, the new lav -out will afford many 
favourable opportunities wffiich will be grasped by all progressive and ambitious 
Librarians \\c arc assuming that mans chiefs of present independent towns 
will find better scope either as unit librarians elsewhere or in the more appropriate 
senior posts within their own or other units This will apply rot only to present 
chief librarians but to all ranks 
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In the salaries scheme given in a later chapter the Main and Central Libraries 
and District Branches are divided into categories which must be taken as indications 
rather than permanent fixed quantities. The basis of division is the present 
accepted provision in well-developed library areas Thus Grade C (approximately 
55,000-50,000) means that those men are to receive the grade salary who are in 
charge of Central Libraries, or District Branch Libraries, which are of approxi- 
mately the same si/e and character as those which would normally now be provided 
in a good independent library sen mg a population of between 55,000 and 50,000 
We do not pretend that this is more than a rough and ready basis but it is sufficient 
to indie ite ipproprntc grading during the initial stages of the unit system and 
undoubtedly it will not be long before, as we gam experience of the operation of 
the unit system, we cm devise closer and more appropriate definitions To these 
basic grades will be added increiscs for those librarians with additional responsi- 
bilities or a wider field of operitions, le those in charge of Main Libraries and 
Area Libraries and Regional Branches 

In the grading of Branch Librarians w e have adopted the basis of total branch 
staff as this is a reasonable indication of the amount of work done and of the 
responsibility carried by the olltccr in charge 

I in illy, when grading the various units themselves into the five types, we 
base taken into consider ition a combination of factors — tht population served, 
the predominant type o e setyice, the number and si/c of component elements, 
the likely deyelopmcnt of specialisation, the financial possibilities of the unit 
authority and so on Again this is only intended as an initial grading There is 
no reason why in years to come as a result of experience — and to provide for the 
extent to which some units deaelop — there should not be some “upgrading” 
As w e have worked on the principle of choosing a low rather than a high grading, 
so as to I tcilnate the adoption of tht system, there is not likely to be much, if any, 
“ dov ngt id.ng ” 

The Cost of the Unit Service 

What will it cost to proyide the unit service and staffing 5 This is a most 
important question as clearly it is useless to advocate any sy stem which is financially 
lmpracticihle When we notice the aery small average amount at present 
expended up >n books and the prey alence of low salaries wc must ask whether it 
is indeed possible to proyide 1 really efficient co ordinitcd service and employ 
the necessiry personnel at a cost which will remain “ reasonable ” 

To demonstritc the finincial aspects of our proposals let us take another 
specimen unit I his comprises v medium si/td county ind the towns within its 
Rcogriphicd boundary So that readers m»> not be tempted to indulge m 
specul it 1 in is to which covin', it really is, w< have altered its shape a little and 
introduced one clement from without Otherwise all the facts stated regarding 
this unit — the number ind M/e of the vinous constnuints, their present staff, 
expenditure, etc — ire real 

So that it may ilso be typical we hue chosen a “ unit” which is neither 
better n >r worse thin the avenge The present county itself now spends much 
less thin the county ivcrvgc, bv wiy of compensation, the largest town is one 
which spends slightly above the urhui avenge, the other constituents are on 
the whole below the ivcivgc 

The constituents tre as follows 

A Population 26o,ocra, with 8 branches 


B 


97,000, with 4 branches 

C 

»» 

47,000, \uth no branches 

D. 


15,000, ,, ,, ,, 

f 


16,000, with 1 branch 

F 

»» 

54 000, with 1 part time branch. 

G. 

11 

4,500 
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The above arc at present independent library authorities. The rest of the 
unit is served by County Library Z and includes ij small towns (H, J» K, L, M, 
N, P. Q. S, T, V, V and \V, with populations ranging from a, 200 to 4.300) and one 
larger township, R, with a population of 1 1,000. There arc at present no proper 
branches in any of these, but in the countv as a whole there are 250 centres 



The total expenditure of all these constituents in 1938-9 was £48,38), of 
which £12,106 was spent on books and binding (£9,820 on books and £2,286 on 
binding) The staff then totalled 101 and the amount spent on salaries was £16,91 2. 
In addition £2,700 was spent on wages of caretakers, etc For the current year 
(1941-2) the estimated total expenditure has risen to £33,172 The total popula- 
tion of the " unit ” was (in 1938) 637,000 The average expenditure per head of 
population was 18 27d — not more rhan half the amount per head which is now 
being expended by certain progressive library authorities 

The new unit will be a Grade 3 unit As will be seen from the map, the 
area falls into four sections and “ regionalization ” can appropriately be adopted 
“ B "will be the Area Library for Region 1 in the north, “ C ” for Region 4 in the 
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south, and “ F ”, the largest of a duster of small towns in the south central portion, 
for Region y. The remainder, Region a, will be served direct from headquarters, 
■which will be at the largest town “ A ”, where also is the Main Library. 

The total staff suggested (with the appropriate salaries in accordance with 
scales to be discussed m Ch XVII) is as follows 


Headquarters Staff 


Unit Chief Librarian 

£930-1 

,100 

Deputy Librarian 

635- 

740 

Superintendent of Branches 

45 3 - 

3*3 

Transport Officer 

320- 

38O 

Chief of Accessions Department 

453 - 

5*5 

Chief of Mam Reference Department . 

455 * 

5*5 

Assistant in charge of Special Collection 

380- 

430 

Secretary and Treasurer 

45 5 * 

5*5 

Superintendent of Buildings 

365- 

4*5 

Chief Cataloguer 

Chief Assist ints 

365- 

4*3 

to Superintendent of Branches 

320- 

380 

to Reference Librarian (Main Library) 

320- 

380 

in charge Special Activities 

320- 

380 

in charge Special Requests . 

320- 

380 

Assistant in charge Work with Children 

320- 

380 

7 Professional Assistants 

Gen 

Prof. Scale 

21 Non-professional Assistants 

Non-prof Scale 


A. Main library 

Librarian 

Principal Assjstanr 

Assistant in charge Lending Department 
7 Professional Assistants 
10 Non professional Assistants 

B. Central Ijbrary (Area Library) 

Librarian (allowing £50 extra as Area Librarian) 
Principal Assistant 

Assistant in charge Reference Library . , 

Assistant in charge Lending Library . 
j Ptolcssional Assistants 
6 Non professional Assistants 

C. Central library (Area Library) 

Librarian (allowing £2; extra as Area Librarian) 

4 Professional Assistants 

5 Non professional Assistants . 


£560-620 

410-470 

365-4*5 

Scale 

Scale 


£550-610 

365 - 4*5 

3*0-380 

3*0-380 

Scale 

Scale 


£465-323 

Scale 

Scale 


R Central library (Area Library) 

Librarian (allowing £50 extra as Area Librarian) 

4 Professional Assistants 

5 Non-professional Assistants , 

D. District Library (staff of 4) 

Librarian in charge 

1 Professional Assistant 

2 Non-professional Assistants . 

E. District Library (staff of 7) 

Librarian in charge 
2 Professional Assistants 
4 Non-professional Assistants . . 


£430-490 

Scale 

Scale 


£320-380 

Scale 

Scale 


£365-4*3 

Scale 

Scale 
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R. Wbolt-hmt Branch (j Assistants) : 

a Professional Assistants . . . . . . Scale 

1 Non-professional Assistant . . . . . . Scale 

G. Whole-Unit Branch (a Assistants) . 

i Professional Assistant . . . . . Scale 

1 Non-professional Assistant . . . . . Scale 

Toil'd Branches • 

At A. • Branch i (5 Assistants) 

Librarian in charge . .. . .. £520-580 

a Professional Assistants . . . . . . Scale 

2 Non-professional Assistants .. .. . Scale 

Branch 1 (5 Assistants) 

The same as 1 
Branch 5 (4 Assistants) 

Librarian in charge .. . .. . £520-5*0 


1 Professional Assistant . . . Scale 

2 Non-prolcssional Assistants . . . Scale 

Branch 4(4 Assistants) 

The same as 5 

4 Branches (5, 6, 7 and 8) (5 Assistants) • 

\t each, 2 Professional Assistants . . Scale 

1 Non-professional Assistant . . Scale 

At B. Branches 9 anil 10 (5 Assistants) 

At each, 2 Professional Assistants . . Scale 

1 Non-professional Assistant . Scale 

Branches 11 and ra (2 Ass. J t"nts) 

At each, 1 Professional Assistant Scale 

t Non professional Assistant . , Scale 

At E. Branch 1 5 (2 Assistants) 

i Profession il Assistant Scale 

1 Non-professional Assistant . Scale 

At F. Part-time Branch 14 

1 Professional Assistant . . . Scale 

15 Part-time Branches, Centres, Travelling Libraries, etc • 


Allow 24 Professional Assistants for work with part-time branches, 
centres, tra\ ellinc libraries, extra work at Area Libraries, etc Also 
allow 5 Non-protessional Assistants, being one at each Area Library, 
for extra non-prolessiontl w ork connected with Centre exchanges, etc 

This means that there arc 50 persons employed at Higher Scale rates 
(appropriate salines gisen against each in the preceding lists), 77 Professional 
Assistants and 75 Non-professional Assist mts — a total of 182, an average of one 
member of «t ill per 5,100 of popul >non 

To asstss wmt the tot il silmes will be when the unit is w r cll established 
after a few a ea rs w t h ix c estimated the salaries as follows all higher professional 
grades are calculated at the median (half-way between minimum and maximum) 
We have assumed that half the professionals on the gcncrrl scale will be men and 
half women, and that one-quarter of those in the non-professional grade will be 
men and three-quarters women We has e, further, estimated one-third of the 
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grade professionals and non-professionals as being at the maximum, one-third at 
the minimum and one-third in the middle of the scales. This is probably a 


generous allowance. The totals are thus : 

Higher grades . .. . .. £i*« 4®J 

General Professionals . . .. .. 18,978 

Non-professionals .. .. .. .. 11,400 


Grand total . . . . . . £4 2 >84J 


The other main item of expenditure in the new budget is £2 5,891 for books 
at the rate of 9d per head of total population. The present average expenditure 
per head on books is only 3 fd. We may reasonably assume that the same total 
expenditure on maintenance, etc, including wages, will suffice (as the existing 
premises, excepting that there are no branches in the rural districts, will be 
adequate) There will be some small additional expenditure on headauarters 
costs but this will be offset by sundry reductions due to co-ordination ana to the 
closing of newsrooms, etc For binding we allow £7,000 For each of the part- 
time branches we allow £100 as an ample average to cover rent of premises, 
maintenance, loan charges, etc 

Thus our total budget is as follows 


Salines 


£ 4 2 , 84 ) 

Books . . ... 


15,891 

Binding 

. . 

7,000 

New part-time Branches 

. , 

2,600 

Other expenditure 

* * 

19,500 

95,854 

Deduct Government grant of 50 per cent 

. . 

47,917 


£47,9*7 

Thus the total cost to the local rates of the unit area would be £668 less than 
the 1938-9 expenditure and £5,153 (or nearly 10 per cent) less than the 1941-x 
estimates 

It should he stressed that the unit budget given » that for a well-developed 
service and, for several years, costs will certainly be lower * Even so the total 
cost (1 c local costs and government grant together) is only a trifle over js per head 
of population, an average which is now attained by several local authorities 
Nevertheless, though it v ill be seen that with government gram the cost to local 
authorities will be less than it is now in this same area and that without government 
grant it would still be below the cost of present best practice, W’C are frankly not 
using this is the mam argument What really matters is that this new unit will 
give an immeasurably better service, with proper coscragc throughout the area, 
with a reillv good stock tully available to all, and thoroughly qualified staff at all 
sersice pouits This unit will surcK be capable of giving these 657,000 people 
an excellent public library service, conceived on lines not yet truly exemplified 
anvwheie in this country 

Pt obit n r of S penal .-lreo r Certain parts of Great Britain, and Northern 
Ireland, oiler spcenl difficulties arising elfher from sparsity or density of 
populuion 

Scotland Four of the units — two in the North and two in the South, cover 
exceptionally wislc areas This cannot be avoided owing to the absence of large 

* Obv lousU also the difference u ill be less where the components arc at present reasonably 
above the average, e e where a tairlv adequate amount is being spent on books and salaries 
Present expenditure un both these essentials is, frankly, much too low in the elements of this 
example 
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towns suitable as main libraries. The two Highland units in particular will need 
to develop a sound transport system m which sea, and even air, communications 
Mill be utilised to supplement road and rail 

Wales. The thinly populated counties forming the Mid-Wales unit will 
undoubtedly best be served by a semi-national system administered in close 
association with the National Library of NX ales 

Nor/bcm Ireland One, national, unit is suggested, no town excepting Belfast 
being suitable as the headquarters of any unit 

1 he Isle of Man and the Channel Islands have been omitted from the scheme as 
they hate independent governmental systems If it can be arranged, however,, 
it will be best if the library scry ices of these areas can be united with appropriate 
units on the mainland — and clearly m eich case the “appropriate unit" is that 
which embraces the chief British port used by residents in these islands 

Oar atlr London 

Greater London presents serious difficulties, though we believe these not 
to be insuperable prosidcd we keep before us a dear picture of the nature of 
desirable organization for library scry ices It is very easy, yvhen confronted with 
so large an area, to jump to the conclusion that it is an exception calling for a 
different approach Such is not the case London, essentially, is no different 
from South Lancashire or the West Riding of Yorkshire and we shall be wise to 
tackle its problems armed with precisely similar general principles Let us 
approach the problem from two angles (a) that of service to the public and {b) 
that of organization into units (or otherwise) 

Greater London coy ers an area of about 700 square miles ard embraces 
a population of 9,000,000 people, wc cannot be more precise for no one can 
define the bound iry of Greater London — there arc already several different 
administrative boundaries varying wi»h the needs of the services concerned — 
transport, police, electricity , etc 

The l.fc of this popul it ion is to a great extent focused upon central London, 
whither hundreds of thousands journey each dav to work, to shop or to find 
amusement But it would be a gross mistake to exaggerate this factor Many 
more inhabitants do not regularly go to the centre than do , many work in the 
districts in w hich they Use, a considerable m ijoritv , including women and children, 
do not turn to the centre sisc for occasional and exceptional purposes , a large 
number do indeed trivcl from their homes to work, not in the centre, but in other 
parts of the outer circles 

When considering library provision, therefore, we must remember both 
residential and occupxnonil factors, both static conditions and those arising from 
mosements In oilier words there are tw r o kinds of library use — those which are 
associated with the place of residence and those which arc associated with the 
place of occupation The indisidual who does not move regularly from his or 
her resident! 1! area will need to hasc all his general library provision 1 vstbm that 
area I he mdis idual w ho does w ork aw ay from home w ill ys ant , near his place 
of work, that type of library service which is associated with his work, he may 
prefer to hase his general library provision readily available during his evening 
leisure hours near his home Clearly, therefore, we must avoid excessive 
centralization of generd services Broadly speaking, wc must give library service 
as near the homes of Tooting and Poplar, and llerdon and Hackney, as to the 
homes of Stretford and I ccles or Dewsbury and Heidmgley That is to say, 
the bulk of non-special library service must be based upon residential 
factors 

Thus, in any district of greater London, wc find precisely the same need as 
elsewhere for the general pattern of library organization — the handy Branch, the 
readily accessible Central Library , and the Regional Reference Library and Special 
Libraries The moral of this is clear — wc cannot be satisfied with insufficient or 
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inadequate Central Libraries in the London area. On the contrary the need is 
greater than elsewhere. There are two outstanding reasons for this • (a) more 
people go regularly for ordinary purposes to the smaller provincial urban centres 
than would go to the centre of London for purposes which could be associated 
u ith ordinary library use and (A) there are not as many obvious and clear sub-centres 
in the London area as there are elsewhere. Conditions in London produce large 
numbers of less obvious and more frequent centres There are, of course, several 
outstanding sub-centres in London, such as Hammersmith Broadway, Tooting 
Broadway, the Elephant and Castle, the Angel, and Camden Town, and un- 
doubtedly good Central Libraries should be sited near these But it would be a 
mistake to think that we could limit central library provision to a dozen or so such 
places, because most of the population w ould remain too fat from any of them 
and communications in London are not helpful for many cross-country or inter- 
mediate journeys Paradoxical though it may sound it is nevertheless true that 
distances arc at once greater and less m London than elsewhere — that it is often 
more difficult , less convenient, anti less likely to appeal to residents to make 
relnivelv short journey s to places which are not on their normal routes of everyday 
life, but that conversely it may be easier and take little longer to go much further 
towards the centre For example the resident of Bclsiac Park might find it taster 
to go to Westminster than to I inchlcy Road 

Thorough and generous Central and Branch provision throughout the area 
is therefore essential Difficulty arises, however, when we consider the extent 
of the provision to be made at these ( cntral Libraries, if we would avoid both 
duplication and une-conomie.il effort, and starvation Here again, our general 
principles help us At each t enir.il 1 ibrary we must give whatever services can 
be justified In local uses and we must see th it the additional, more specialized, 
serviees ate given elsewhere It is in these two respects that the London Libraries 
service at present breaks down On the one band some of the borough central 
libraries are attempting too much or doing too little , on the other hand no one 
is doing, properly, the genuine “ legional ” work, as it is being done in, say, 
Manchester With a properly cei-oreltn ttcel library system it is easy to overcome 
these difficulties — each local library, knowing what is available elsewhere, can 
itself give as much as is needed locally and no more 

'I here is thus a hierarchy < f libraries appropriate for London Every 
resident should has c easy access to the basic, medium sized branch library , few 
residents, saye in the thinly populated outskirts, should have to go more than a 
mile Central Libriries should also be reasonably handy We must remember 
that most ot the- use w ill be in the evenings , therefore visits must not involve 
long or tiring journeys All London Central libraries should be comparable 
with other unit central libraries Some of them should be comparable with Unit 
Main Libriries Lending stocks would contain all but specialized material, 
plus spcculi/cd material of pirlicular local significance. Reference Libraries 
should contim cy cry thing likely to be of general yalue to the community, plus 
locally important mitenal The Main Libraries might sometimes house special 
collections 

But the Mam Libraries should not go too fat — they should not trespass upon 
the pros mccs ot the Regional Reference Library or the Regional Lending Libraries 
because, for such special purposes, journeys to London are easy The Main 
Libraries ot most provincial units are far from the nearest Regional Reference 
Library and accordingly must provide mote than those which ate near them 
For example the Main Library at 1-xeter, the neatest Regional Reference Library 
to which is Bristol, must coyer a wider field than the Main Library at Wigan 
which is relatively nearer the Regional Library- at Liverpool or Manchester All 
London libraries will be within fairly easy reach of Central London 

This consideration of public needs therefore suggests the following lay-out . 
Mam Libraries (each the Headquarters of library units). Central Libraries (within 
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units), and really comprehensive Regional Libraries, Reference and Lending, in 
the heart of London. 

It v. ill have been noted that though elsewhere we have spoken of the Regional 
Libraries as bung Reference Libraries only, ur here refer to a Regional Lending 
Library The explanation is simple. \\c feel that there is a genuine place in 
so vast an area for a super-central I .ending Library aiming at near comprehensive- 
ness so far as current matenal is concerned On the one hand so many people 
do, or can, visit the centre of London that it would be a great convenience to 
them to have such a library at v Inch the\ could see and from which they could 
borrow .1 really wide range of material, on the other hand it would reduce 
considerably the work and deliys of much mler library lending 

Cai.n'ng to the epiestinn of orginiz 11 ion, we have four alternatives • (a) a 
library authority for the whole of London, (/•>) the London Countv Council as 
library authority for the county of London, (r) the maintenance of the existing 
authorities, or (il) the adoption of the normal unit svstem 

'1 ale these in turn (n) i in iter I ondon is fir, fir too big an area — and who 
could siy wliue lo slop when fixing its bound iry We have already discussed 
the disuivant *ges of the over-lirge unit — loss of locil interest, eontrol, contacts 
and appropriateness, the clangers and delays of an unwieldy machine, the danger 
of having so powerful an element to disturb the balance of the national service 
All available experience, here and abroad, is emphatically against such large 
groupings for library service (Z>) The County of London also is far too large 
an area to he served bv one lihriry authority, moreover, in relation to Greater 
London it is a purely arbitrary area (V) Ihe continuance of the existing unco- 
ordinated systems of some 7) unreined authorities of all tvpcs and si/cs cannot he 
recommended as it presents all those evil features we have been compelled to 
denounce elsewhere 

'1 here remains the unit svstem Is tt pricticahlc 5 I et us remind ourselves 
of the prime virtue of the unit— that it shdl he large enough to provide, within 
itself, all but the more specialized needs of readers, to employ fully a balanced 
staff including men and women of professional and special abilities, that it shall 
as far as possible embrace a naturil congregation of people and be related to their 
ways of living ind their normal comings and goings Admittedly any division 
of London into units will uttioduec administrative boundaries which cannot be 
stricth related to the needs of all readers But such boundaries already evist and 
wt shall consider il>lv reduce them bv unit amalgamations, ntorcovir, with a 
series of compar ible units there will be effective inttrav ail Utility so that each reader 
can use w h never library he prefer In any case this hound try factor is the same 
here as el.ewhere l here must he boundaries, hut thev ire only boundtries of 
administr it ion, not of use— jnd in general we have tries! so to pi ice the boundary 
that there is a similar tvpe of serviee on either side (eg if it passes through 
country, the normal serviee points immediately on either side will be centres 
and small branches , it it goes through suburban areas, they will be town 
branches, etc ) 

A clo‘e examination shows no insuperable obstacle to the division of London 
into units The suggested units arc detailed, with those for the whole country, 
at the end of this chapter It will be seen that all arc amply large enough, all have 
suitable centres for I.Iun I ibr tries and f,entrd ! ibriries, all have some measure 
of geogr tphical and socitl affinity, main lines of communication having been 
regarded as a vital factor .n their determination In general they are a scries of 
wedges stretching out from the centre into the rural environs , thus thev effectively 
link up and co-ordinate all elements, commercial, industrial, suburban and 
residential 

The London Regional services must of course be sited in Central London. 
Here the same simple basis for administration and finance as has been suggested 
elsewhere should be adopted Just as, for example, the Regional Library at 
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Birmingham should be administered by the Unit of which Birmingham Is a part 
and assisted by appropriate supplementary grants from the Appropriate Body, so 
should the London Regional Libraries be administered by the Central London 
Unit and similarly financed We say Regional Libraries, not library, because 
this regional service will serve so large a region — and indeed have national 
duties — that it mav well be divided For example, a Regional Commercial and 
Business Library might well be sited near the boundaries of the City, Westminster 
and Holborn , a comprehensive library of London history, topography and social 
life should find its home at the Guildh ill, w hile Westminster could house collec- 
tions on government and administration, on the arts of the theatre (as it is the 
world cent re of t hi stage) and on simil irly appropi late fields, as well as the general 
reference collections of the Regional Lending Library In all tht« provision in 
Central I ondon due regard would be had for the appropriate specializations of 
other inner Units Tor example, the umt comprising St Marylebone and 
Himpsteid might best provide the Regional collections of music and musical 
liter Uure ind the unit embracing Kensington and ( heist i could de d with the line 
arts and science Ihis last suggestion ruses mother point, as one of the reasons 
for alloc iting these subjects to the Kensington unit is the presence there of the 
nation il Silence and Art 1 ibraries Obviously all specialized provision must be 
linked up, as closely anil effectively as possible, w ith non public special collections 
\V ith these the unit and regional libraries must not conflict Is it not clear that 
once we accept the need for providing in I ondon a library service worthy of the 
great metropolis, and once we devise a suitable framework there is here a task 
anil an opportunity of immcasurihli interest and value > \et, at the same time, 
the proper development of all other 1 ondon units will prevent any excessive 
centraliz ition, but instead will give to all parlv of the area facilities at least equal 
to the best Out will he enjoyed elsewhere 

Di tails or tiil Pkopovfd Units 

Because w e want this report to be as definite and clear as it is possible to make 
it, we have, with the invaluable help of Mr Wclsford and Mr Henrik Jones, 
prepared the following complete schedule of proposed units covering the whole 
of Great Brit un and Northern Ircl ind Although the preparation of this schedule 
has been a lengthy and difficult task involving detailed consideration of the 
geographical and social conditions of practically every element in the present local 
government svsttm of the countrv, vve believe it to be essential to the proper 
understanding of our proposals 

We do not suggest thit this is an ideal and final scheme On the contrary, 
we hope it can be improved as a result of discussion and suggestions from those 
with a more mtimite know ledi e of the circumstances of each area Wc recognize 
fully that some of the divisions and boundaries are arbitrary because often 
conditions are such as to preclude anv division which is not arbitrary Wc have, 
however, kept well in mind the various basic principles described earlier in this 
chapter and to which we again refer our readers 

The primarv objects of this list ate to demonstrate, in concrete terms, exactly 
what wc mean bv the umt system and to show that it ts a practical, workable, 
complete project 

I he fx line of the Umt is in each case merely a suggestion As a rule we have 
avoided using the name ot an existing library authority so as to remove any 
impression there may still be that the unit system means the taking over of one 
authuntv bv ano'hcr, it docs not mean this — it means the creation of new areas. 
In our attempt to avoid existing names we hase sometimes descended to the use 
of compass point divisions , elsewhere wc have been fanciful The name given 
below the name of the umt is that of the place where it is suggested the Head- 
quarters and Main Library should be situated 
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Name of Unit and 
Headquarter* 

ENGLAND 

Composition of Unit mThou^nds 

Grade of 
Unit 

i. TYNESIDP AND 

NOR! HUM BLR LAND 
Niucastlf t pon Irsn 

The County* of Northumberland . C B 
Gateshead South Shields , M B 
Jirrou , U D Blndon, Felling, 

llchbum, Rvron, \\ hick ham 

1,138 

if 

2 CUMHHIA 

C/m rsi i 

I he Counties of ( umbtrlmd and ^Xcst- 
tnorl md , C B B »r row m-I urness 

l D Dilton in I urmss, L'Ivtrston , 

R I) Scdliergli, Llverston 

■4*1 

5 

3 MID DURHAM 

Dl'RHAU 

I he Count) oi Durhim rxrcfit the areas 
allotted lf> Jynisitle and leesside 

883 

2 

4 IIISMDI 

Midui 1 SHHOUCM 

( B Middle sbrou/h ^ est Hartlepool , 
MB i 1 irtlepool, Ridcir, Stockton, 

1 ho main -on lets U 1) Billimdum, 

I st*»n CfUtsborou- h , R 1) Bedilc, 

Stockton 

4>4 

5 

j NORTH YORKSHIRE 
York 

I he North Riding of Yorkshire txerttt 
those areas allotted to lees tide C B 
"York, MB Hirrogtte Kjpon , l D 

C» irforth, knaresborough, Otley, SeJb\ , 

R i) I>erucnt,C»re it OusLburn knares- 
horntuh Ripon tnd 1'itelev Bridge, 
Selin , 1 idcaster \\ ctherbv , \\ barfed lie 

J« 

5 

6 HAST YORKSHIRE 

KlSt STON-t PON-11 1 LL 

lhc 1 ist Ruling e\crpt Derwent R D 

492 

5 

7 LI I DS AND DISTRICT 
Lr i os 

( B Devi shun , I ceds MB Ilitlev, 
Morlev Ossctt, Pudscy L 1) Hors- 

forth, Rothucll 

705 

*t 

8 HR ADI ORD AND 
DISTRICT 

IlK A 131 OKU 

CB Bndfonl MB Knghlev . 

U D Airtbruf ugh, Bjildon, Barnolds- 
wick,Bin,k\ Dinhohne 1 tihv.Ilkky 
Shipley, SI ipion , R I) Howland, 

Settle, Silsdm, Supton 

) 22 

5 

9 WIST YORKSHIRE 

Hi odi rsi rn n 

( B I lallf iX, I luddersitcld , M B 

Bnghoust, I odmorden UD Colne 

\alle>, I)<nl>\ Dile, I Hind Ihbden 
Rovd, Heel mondwiK Holmhrth, Kirk- 
burton, Melthim Mirlield, Penistone, 
Queensburv and Shelf Rippmdcn, 
Suldleworth, Snwetln Bridge, Spen- 
borough R D Mepton Penistone 

5°5 

5 

to MID-'YORkSHIRE 
Wakpfield 

CB Barnsley, Doncister Wakefield, 

M B C>oole, Pontefnct , U D 

Adwick K Street, Bentlev with Arksev, 

C istlcford, C onisbureh, C ue’worth, Dar- 
field Darton,De trne Dt>duorth, Feather- 
stone, Iknisuorth Ilorburv, Hoilnd 
Nether, knottingkv . Mexhorough, Nor- 
mint on, Ro\ st on St titles I hill, \\ ath- 
upon Deirne Womhuell Worsbor »ui_h, 
RD Doncister C»«w»le Hemsworth, 
Ose,oldcnixs, 1 hoft w, \\ aketield 

717 

2 

it SHFFFIELD AND 
DISTRICT 

SlIEPPirLD 

C B Rothtrhtm, Sheffield L D 

Malthy, Ravi marsh Soxrkshntlge, 

Swinton, RD Kiveton P irk, Rother- 
ham, MC ortley 

75) 

*t 

* The term County throughout applies to the geographical, not the administrative. County 
f Indicates a Regional Library 
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Name of Unit and 

Headquarters 

i a. NORTH LANCASHIRE 
Preston 


15 ROSSI NOALE 

Black bur's 


14 LAST LANCASHIRE 
Rochdaif 


1 5 MID LANCASHIRE 

Bolton 


Composition of Unit. 


Total popln. Grade of 
In thousands. Unit. 


The County* of the Isle of Man$, C B 
Blackpool, Preston , M B Fleetwood, 
Lancaster, Lytham St Anne’s, Morc- 
cambe and I Icy sham , U D Camforth, 
Fulwood, Grange, Kirkham, Longndge, 
Poulton-le Fyldc, Prccsall, Thornton 
Clmkys.^dton lc-Dalc , R D Fyldc 
Gars tang, Lincistcr, Luncsdalc, Preston 947 

C B Blackburn, Ilumlcy , M D 
Accrington, Bicup, Chtheroc, Colne, 
Dtrwcn, Hashngdtn, Nelson, Rawttn- 
stall , Ul) B-irrowford, Hricrfidd, 

Church, < 1 1\ ton It Moors, Great ilar- 
w«xk1, Osw tidtuistic, Padihim, Rishton, 
Tnurden , K U Blackburn, Burnley, 
Clithcroe 5>I 

CB Oldhtm, Rochdale. MB Hey- 
wood, Middle ton , l D Chadderton, 

C rompton I ics, Little borough, Milnrow, 

Roy ton, \V ardlc, VC hit worth 966 

C B Holton, Bun , M B Radcliffc . 

U D Atherton, I amworth, Horwich, 
kcarslcy, Little liter, Ramshottom, 
rotttn»,ton, Turton, lyldcslcy, West 
houj,hum, VC huehcld, VC orsley 438 


9 


9 


4 


9 


16 W 1 G AN AND DISTRICT C B St Helens, Wigm, MB 
Wigan ( horley, Lugh , U I) Abram, Adhng- 

\on, Ashton m M-tkerfieW, Aspuh, 

Bi Hinge rnd \\ mstanley , Blackrod, Gol 
borne, H i\dock, Hmdlcy, hire in M ikcr- 
field, leylind, OrreJl, St indish with 
Luigcrei Upholl md, W ithnell , RD 
C horlcy, NX igtn 447 


17 LIVERPOOL AND 
DISTRICT 

LtV! H POOL 


C B Bootle, Liverpool, Southport , 

MB C rosht , U D Tonnbv, lluyton 
with Roby, 1 ithirland, Ormskiric, Prcscot, 

R unford Skelmtrsdalc , RD West 
Lancashire, W histon >*>99 


18 WARRINGTON AND CB Warrington, MB Widnes , 
DISTRICI U D Lymm Newton 1 c Willows, Run* 

W ah kington com , RD Runcorn, W arrmgton aa 4 


9 


«t 


4 


19 M \NCHI STER, 
SMIOR!) \ND 
DIM RIC 1 
Mssc itisri r 


ao WIRRAL 
Birkenhead 


C B Manchester, Salford, Stockport , 

M B \shton undi r Lvnc, Dukinheld, 

I ecles, C«|t ssop Hyde Mossley Staly- 
bridgt Stntford Sumton ind Pmdlc- 
bury , L 1) \udenshtw , Bred bury and 
Komilty C hi ad k md G itley Denton, 
Du>\lesden l ulsworth, I Hk H \7el 
Grove indBnmhtll Irlim, Longdmd ile, 

M trple, Niw Mills Pttstwich, Urmston , 

R D C htpel tn le I nth (Part between 
New Mills and Glossop), 1 imehurst, 
‘Itntwistle x,6ao 

CB Birkenhetd, W illasey , MB 
Bebmgton I'D 1 lltsmcre Port, 

Hot I ike, Niston W irrai jjo 


* The term Comfy throughout applies to the geographical, not the administrative. County, 
t Indicates a Regional Library 
$ Assuming this to be included (see p 1 46) 
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Name of Unit and 
Headquarters 

«. CENTRAL CHESHIRE 

ClItSTtR 


22 DOVEDALE AND 
DLRW ENT 
Dl HUY 


Composition of Unit. 


Total popln. Grade of 
in thousands Unit. 


The Count}* of Cheshire except the areas 
allotted to Wirral, to Manchester, 

Salford and Distnct, and to Warrington 

and District 440 4 

The Countv of Derbyshire except the 
area allotted to Manchester and Distnct 
plus Burton-upoo-Trent C I) and! utbury 
KD 797 * 


*3 


ERMINE AND LINDSEY The Count) of Lincolnshire except Stam- 
Lincoi-n ford M 13 , Bourne U D , South Kestcvcn 

R D and the Parts of 1 lollond 


3*4 


3 


24 SHLRW OOD 
Nottischam 


The Count) of Nottinghamshire 749 * 


ay NOR III STAFFORD 
Si OKI on*Jki.nt 


26 FLNLAND 
Pftfr borough 


( H Stoke-on 1 rent , M 13 1 ichficld, 

Non cast k -under Emik, Stafford, Tam- 
worth U D Biddulph, Kidsgrove, 
Lcck, Rugelcy, Stone, Uttoxeter , R D 
Chcadlc, Leek, I ichficld, Ncwcavtle- 
undcr-Lyine, Stafford, Stone, Lttoxctcr 

I he Soke of Peterborough, thi Isle of El), 
f he C ounty of Huntingdon, the Parts of 
} lollind, Stamford M 13 , Bourne. U D , 
South heviivcn K D 


*7« 


NOR W ICH AND NORFOLK 

Norwjc 11 I he County of Norfolk 


28 IPSWICH AND EAST 

sun OLK 

Ipsv.1c.1t The County of E ast Suffolk 


29 CAMBRIDGE AND The Counties of Cambridgeshire and 
WISI SL1TOLK West Suffolk Saffron \\ alde-n M B and 

CAXtnhiiK t Saffron W aldcn R D 


50 NORTH ESSEX 

Cm I MM OKU 


j x SOUTH ESSEX 

SOUTHLN D-*ON SEA 


MB C he lmsfonl , Colchester, Harw ich , 
U D Braintree, Rrcntu ood, Bnghrling- 
sca, Burnham -on- Crouch, Clacton, 
tpping, Fnnton and Walton, llilstead, 
W e*»t Mersta.W ithai \, \\ ivcnhoc, R D 
Braintree and Backing C h lmsford, Dun- 
niou , I pping 1 1 iKtead , Lexden and 
W matrix, Maldon, Onj.ar, Tendring 

C II Southend on Sea , U D Ben- 
fleet, Billerica) Can\t) Island. Ila)Icigh, 
Thurrock , R D Rochford 


5«3 


518 

502 


jot 

*73 


371 


288 


*2 BF Dr ORD AND NORTH The County of Bedfordshire , MB 
HER IS Hertford, U I) Baldock, Bi.hop’a 

Hi 01 ohd Sturt ford, Bletchlcv, (hi hum, IJitchm, 

Hoddesdon, Letchuorth, Lin lade, 
Newport Pagnell, Koyston, Saubridgc- 
uotth, Stevenage, Ware, Welwvn, 
Wo'vcrton, RD Briuehing, Ha field. 
Her ford, Hitchin, Newport Pa end J, 
Ware, Welwyn, Wing, Winslow 


55. NENE VALLEY 
Northampton 


The County of Northamptonshire except 
the Soke of Peterborough 


j4 LEICESTER AND 

RUTLAND The Counties of 1 eicestershire and 

Lkicistir Rutland 


joa 

518 


5*4 


3 


5 

3 

4 

5 


4 


4 


3 

4 

3 


* The term County throughout applies to the geographical, not the administrative. County. 



Name of Unit and 
Headquarters 

35 COVENTRY AND 
WARWICKSHIRE 
COVL-NTRY 

3 6 BIRMINGHAM AND 
DISTRICT 
Birmingham 


Composition of Unit. 


M3 

Total popln Grade of 
in thousands. Unit. 


The County* of Warwickshire except the 
areas allotted to Birmingham 

ja6 

5 

C B Birmingham, Smethwick, West 

Bromwich , M B Sutton Coldfield , 

U D Solihull 

1,288 



37 WORCI STER AND 
HLR1 K)RD 

\\ ORt i $T1 R 

The Counties of Herefordshire and Wor- 
cestershire except the areas allotted to 
South Staffs 

}«» 

4 

38 SOU I H SIAFFS 

\\ OI \ 1 KIHUPTUN 

C B Dudley, W alsall, Wolverhampton , 

M B liilston, Halesowen, Oldbury, 

Rou Icy Regis, Stourbridge, iipton, 
Wedncsbury , U D Aldridge, Amble- 
cote, Brier Icy 1 hll, Brownhills, Cannock, 
Cose ley, DirlastOn Stdglev, lettcnhill, 
Wedneshild.Willenhall, R D Cannock, 
Stisdon 

^98 

2 

39 WRLKIN 

SllHtV, SBLKY 

The County of Shropshire 

*4« 


40 wrsi HLRTS 

\V ATI OKU 

M B Aylesbury, Chopping Wycombe, 
Jicmel licnipsti id, St Aibans, Watford , 

U D lkKonsfuld, Bcrkhxmsted, 

Bushe\ Che sham ( horleyuood, Harpen- 
dtn, Marlow, Rickmansworth, Inng, 

R D Amersham Aylesbury, Btrk- 

h misted lleniel lkmpstead, St Albans, 
Watford, \\ v com lx: 

594 

3 

41 CHTPWELL 

OxroRD 

1 he County of Oxfordshire except Henley- 
on Th imes M U and I ienlcy R D , but 
mtb the cuhhtnn of Abingdon M B and 
RD, Bucking him MB and RD, 
Faringdcn R D 


4 

41 LOW L.R SEVERN 
Giolcfster 

The County of Gloucestershire except 
those treas allotted to Bristol and District 

»«» 

3 

43 BRISTOL AND 
DISTRICT 

Bristol 

C B Bristol , M B Weston super- 

Mare , U D Clcvcdon, keynsham, 

kmgswood, Mangotsfield, Porttshcad , 

R D Axhridge, t lutton Long Ashton, 
Sodbury, Ihombury, Warmky 

£09 

*t 

44 SOUTH SOMERSET 
Taunton 

1 he County of Somerset except those areas 
allotted to Bristol and District and to 
Bath and North Wilts 

*4« 

3 

49 EX1 TI R AND EAST 
DLVON 

Lxeti r 

1 he C ounty of Devon except those arcaa 
allotted to Cornwall and West Devon 

466 

3 

46 CORNWALL AND 

W LST DEVON 

Pi YMOUTH 

The Countv of Coma all , C B Ply- 

mouth Ul) Holsworthy, Tavistock , 

R D Broad wood W idgcr, Hols worthy, 
Plympton St Mary, Tavistock 

,86 

3 

47 B\I11 AND NORTH 
WILTS 

Bitii 

The County of W iltshire except those 
areas allotted to Southampton and 
District plus C B Bath , U D 

T romc, Norton Radstock , R D Bath- 
avon. Trome 

,61 

4 


* The term County throughout applies to the geographical, not the administrative, County, 
f Indicates a Regional Library. 



M4 


4*. 


<49 


5° 


J 1 * 


5*. 


55 

54 


55 


56 


57 


58 

59 


N»mc of Unit and 

Headquarters 


Composition of Unit 


Total popln 
in thousands. 


^ ESSLX The County* of Dorset , CB Bourne- 

Bovkni .mouth mouth, MB Christchurch, Lynung- 

ton, RD Rmguood and lording- 
bridge 


SOUTHAMPTON AND C B Southampton , M B Romscy, 
D1SIR1CT Salisbury, Wilton, Winchester , UD 

Southampton I.astlcigh , RD Amesbury, New 

Jorcst , Romscy and Stockbndgc, Salis- 
bury and W ihon, W mehester 


4*5 


y88 


PORTSMOUTH. W IGHT The County of the Isle of \\ ight , C B 
AND WEST SUSSEX Portsmouth, MB Arundel, Chichester, 
Portsmol T il Ciosport , U D Alton Bognor Regis, 

larthim, I las ant and \V iterloo, Littlc- 
hampton, Pctersfield R I) Alton, 
( h Chester, Droxford, Midhurst, Ptters- 
fltld, Petuorth 


MID-THAMES The Count\ of Berkshire except those 

Reading areas allotted to Cherucll, MB 

Bjsingstokc, I link} -on- 1 himes, Slough , 
U D Andoxcr, 1 te>n, 1'kct , R D 
Ando\cr, Hisingstokt I ton, Hartley 
Wintne\, I Iczilc\, Kingsclcre and Whit- 
church 


BRIGHTON AND 

MID SUSSEX 

BrK I (TON 


EASTBOURNE AND 
EAST SUSSEX 
Lastbolrne 


C 1) Brighton, MB Hove, Lewes, 
W orthing , U D Burgess Hill, Cuck- 
held, Ilorshuti Ntwlnun, Portslide, 
St linrd, Shot-shim, Southwick, RD 
(huh>, Chinctonhuty CuckUcld, llor- 
sh ini, W ore! mg 

C B ! ast bourne H istmgs , M B 
Bexhill, R\c , UD List C»rmstead , 
RD Bittlc, Hailsham, Uckfield 


FAST KENT 

CANTI R1U RT 


MID KENT 
Maidxtonl 


MLDW AY 

GlLl INGHAM 


LOW ER THAMES 

Darti ord 

WEST KENT 
Bromut 

CROYDON AND 
L\ST SURREY 
Crotdon 


(' B Canterbury , M H Deal, Dover, 
I olke stone, Hi the, Minnie, Ramsgate, 
S indutch, U D Broidsttirs and St 
Piters Heme Ba\, W lutstiblc RD 
Bridge BE in, Dover, I istr\, Elhtm 

M B 1 ydd, Mudstone, Neu Romney, 
Ro\al luiibndge Wells, Ientcrdcn, 
U D \ l ford, Sexenoaks, South- 
borough, lonlmdgr R D ( nnhronk, 
I isi \shfoid Hollini bourne, M udstone. 
Milling, Hominy Mush, Sotnoiks, 
I 1 nie uK it lonbndge West Ashford 

M B (huh »m 1 nershim, C.ilhngh im, 
Queinborough Rochester , l D 
Slue mess Sutingboume and Milton, 
K D Shtpptx, St rood, Swale 

M B 1 rith,(.ri\ismd , L D Bexley 
Crnford Dirifortl Northiket, Sw 'ins- 
combe , R D Dmford 

M B Heckcnhin Bromley , U D 
Chislehursi and Stdeu[ , < hpington, Penge 

C B Croydon , M B Beddington and 
W allin^ton, Mitch im, Runte, UD 
Banstiad, Carshilton, Citcrham and 
W irlingham, C oulsdon and Purlcy , 
R D Godstonc 


622 


500 


466 


*59 


5*5 


298 


2JO 


276 

264 


57* 


Grade of 
Unit 


4 


5 


2 


5 


5 


4 


J 


5 

5 

5 

5 


5 


* The term County throughout applies to the geographical not the administrative. County. 



Name of Unit and 
Headquarters 

60. NORTH SURREY 
Kingston 


6x NORTH DOWNS 
Glildi ord 


Composition of Unit 


>5J 

Total popln. Grade of 
Jn thousands. Unit. 


M B • rpsom and Ewell, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Alai den and Coombe, Surbiton, 

Sutton and Chcam, VC imblcdon , U.D 

Esher, Merton and Morden 43* 4 

M B Mdershot, Godaiming, Guild- 
ford , U D Chcrtscy, Dorking, Eghazn, 

Tam bo rough, Famham, Trimley and 
Camber Icy, Has lc me re, Leather he id, 

VC allot! and Wcybridge, VCoking, RD 
Bags hot, Dorking and Horlc) , Guildford, 

Hambltdon 4°3 4 


62 SOUTH MIDDLESEX M B Barnes, Heston and Islcworth, 

AND RICHMOND Richmond, Twickenham , UD Felt- 

Hocnslow ham, Staines, Sunbury on Thames, Yilws- 

lc> and West Dnyton J70 4 

63 WEST MIDDLESEX MB Acton, Brentford and Chiswick, 

Lai ing T ding Stmthall U D Ha>cs and 

H irlington, L \hndgt 430 3 

64 Cl NT RAL MIDDLLSEX MB Wembles, Willesdcn. UD 

Wujj sdkn Harrow, Ruishp Northwood })i 3 

65 LDGW ARE BARNET MB Imchlct, Hendon. UD 

flrKDON Barnet, Potters Bir , RD Bamet aj3 4 

66 NOR I H MIDDLESEX MB I dmonton, Hornsey Southgate, 

Soithcati lottcnham Wood Green, UD last 

Birnct l nhcld, I nern Btmet 617 3 

67 LI A \ ALLI Y MR ( hingfurd I evton VC althamstow, 

W it-TiiiMSTow W \usie id uid W vv\*i(v\td U D Ch\g 

util Waltham Hol> Cross 371 3 

68 EAST \NI) WFST HAM 

Wpst Ham C B I »st Ham West Ham 384 3 

69 SOU I H VC l Sr ESSEX M B B irkmg Dagenham. Ilford, 

J11 ori> Romford L I) Hornchurch 482 3 


LONDON MI TROPOLITAN BOROUGHS 


1 I \Sr LONDON 

Sti pm y Bethnal Green, Poplar, Stepne) 428 

2 NORTH LAST LONDON Hscknej Shoreditch, Stoke Newington 336 

1 1 M KM Y 

3 NOR I H LONDON 

St Panc ras Islington, St Pancras 472 

4 Cl N I R \L LONDON City of London Finsbury, Holbom, 

W estmmster (Jess the Hamlet of Knighta- 
bridge) 220 

3 NORTH Wf ST LONDON 

St Msryltbone I Iimpstead, Paddington, St Marylebone 319 

6 VCIST LONDON Che Ise-i, Fulham Hammeramith,Kenslng- 

Kinsington ton [.plus the Hamlet of Kmghtsbndge) 497 

7 SOUTH WI SI LONDON 

BvrxTRsi k Battersea, W andsworth 482 

8 SOU r* 4 L \ST LONDON Bermondset, Deptford, Greenwich, 

Dim ord Leu isham, W ooluith 669 

9 SOI TH LONDON 

Lamutth Camberwell, Lambeth, Southwark 641 


♦ Indicates a Regional Library 







WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 



Name of Unit and 
Headquarters 

Composition of Umt i^thL^s 

Grade of 
Unit 

, NEWPORT AND 
MONMOUTH 

NbWPORT 

The County* of Monmouthshire 

402 

3 

i CARDIFF AND EAST 

glamorg \n 

Cardii I 

CB Cardiff, Mcrthsr Tydfil, MB 
Cowbndge, Barry , U D Abcrdarc, 

Bridgend Caerphilly, Gclhgacr, Glyn- 
eorwg, Macstcg, Mountain Ash, Ogmore 
ami Ga rw, Pcnarth Pontspruld, Porth- 
caul, Rhnndda , R D Cardiff, Cou - 

bridi*e, Lhntrisant and Lkmtwitfardre, 
Pcny bont 

812 

*t 

» SWANSEA AND WEST 
GLAMORG \N 

Sw/NSL\ 

C B S * ansca , M B Llanelly, Neath, 
Port Talbot , UD Ammanford, Burry 
Port, Cwrrumman Llwchur, RD 
Gower, Llanelh, Neath, Pontardawc 

453 

3 

4 MID-W ALES 

Abi KYSTWYTIl 

The Counties of Anglesey, Caemanon, 
Merioneth, Montgomery Radnor, ( ardt- 
gui, Brecknock Pembroke, Carmarthen 
{U s< the areas allowed to Swansea and 
West Glamorg in) 

540 

3 

3 NOR I H W %LES 

W R1 Nil AM 

I he ( ou rules * f 1 lint and Denbigh 

278 

5 


SCOII AND 



f NORTH SCOTLAND 
Aw koi fs 

The Counties of \herdeen, Binff, Caith- 
ness Inverness, Kincardine , Moras, Naim, 
Orkney Ross and C romarty Sutherland, 
Zetland 

682 

2 

t WEST SCOTLAND 
Dlwbsrton 

I he C ountics of A rg\ 11, Bute, Dunbarton 
(less Clyelcbank) Stirling 

359 

4 

3 ANGUS AND PERTH 
Dlndi f 

The Counties of Angus and Perm 

395 

3 

4 F1H AND DISTRICT 

Dl M 1 MMI INI 

The < ounties of Clackmannan, Fife, 
Kinross 

3*4 

4 

3 GLASGOW AND 
D1SIRICI 

Gi Asr ow 

Glasgow , Glasgow Parish, Clydebank, 
Kutherglen, Caddtr Parish 

1,221 

it 

6 CL"V Of SIDE 

Paisi j y 

1 he C ounty of Renfrew 

3*7 

4 

7 SOUTH-WEST 

SC OILVND 

Atr 

'I he Counties of \yr, Dumfries, Wigtown, 
The Stcwartrv of Kirkcudbright 

436 

4 

8 UPPI R OA DE 
Hamilton 

1 he Counts of Lanark except those areas 
allotted to Glasgow and District 

463 

3 

9 I DINHLRGH TWEED 

Lnism lie ii 

The Counties of Berwick Tast Lothian, 
Midlothian, Peebles, Rox burgh, Selkirk, 
W est Lothian 

799 

*t 


NORTHTRN IRLL \ND 



NORTHERN IRELAND 

Bfliast The State of Northern Ireland 

x,i 8 o 

*t 

* The term County throughout applies to the geographical, not the administrative. County, 
t Indicates a Regional Library 
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Chapter XVI 


CO-OPERATION, SPECIALIZATION AND NATIONAL PROJECTS 

In this chapter we consider briefly certain developments which will be 
additional to the services provided by the units and which will make possible 
the full utilization of the resources in material and personnel of the whole nation. 
These arc Regional Reference libraries. Special libraries, the N CL, and inter- 
library loans. Central Cataloguing and similar projects 

The first need little further explanation Though the mam library of each 
unit must have a sound and comprehensive reference library capable of meeting 
most of the requirements of its users, there will surely rema'n an immen r e field of 
research work, scholarship and highly specialized and individualized needs which 
it cannot attempt to cover Yet, as it is n > the greatest importance to collect and 
nuke avail ilile such e xten ive ami v inul ni Hen 1 1 , u must m unlnin a number of 
really lirge regiond refirtmc libririe llu t mu.t he avail ihle to all 'Ihey 
arc indeed non' open In any v ho soil them, hut we would go further in two 
respects— see would have it a right and not merely a privilege for non-residents 
to use them and, more important, we we>uld incorporate them into the national 
system so that all unit librirics would turn to them for the help and information 
required by their own residents The stocks of the.e regional libraries will of 
cour-c not be available for loin is the) are essentiilly places to which the student 
will go, perhaps from long di .lances, am! he will rightly expect to find the books 
he wants always there, But the expert staffs can handle enquiries passed on to 
them from units, they can supply information and perhaps photostats or micro- 
film copies and extnets, and they can refer the unit librarian to books, etc , which 
he may obtain elsewhere 

These regional reference libraries must not be too numerous or considerable 
waste will result, but they should be reasonably accessible to those in different 
parts of rhe country Above all the\ must be as good and thorough as we can 
make them, which is an additional reason for not attempting to maintain too many. 
We suggest the following Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, New castle -upon-T vne, Sheffield and 
Central London 

'I he se will, of course, all serv c as the main reference libraries of their respective 
units and a gre it part of their use will arise from local demands Nevertheless 
they v ill he of such vs ider value t)i it, liav mg a national as well as a local function, 
wc should ask for spiel il gi ints from the Appropriate Body towards the costs 
involved by this recognized exlui ion of their activities, notably the additional 
si iff required 'I he amount of such grants cannot be determined by any formula 
but can be agreed by the unit authorities and the officers of the Appropriate Body 
according to pres uling circumstances 

S.condly, we mus. eleselop specialization Here we merely carry the 
implicstion of our general proposals a stage further These aim at avoiding 
duplication and dcficicncv by uniting the efforts and resources of previously 
inielce|uate and unco-ordinateel elements into a whole, the duties of which in 
relation to the genera! body of reiders should be clear But we do not suggest 
that these units will be completely self-sufficient There will still remain a great 
deal over and above normal unit provision Just as wc have attempted to 
organize the basic service, can we not organize this specialized service > If we 
do not do so, will we not have, on an even more expensive scale, repetition of 
former evils 5 Lach unit, while being clear as to its basic obligations, will be 
doubtful as to its more specialized duties These, however, are also capable of 
co-ordination 
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Might we not, for example, survey the field of knowledge and, so far aa it 
practicable, divide it into suitable divisions each of which could usefully be 
allocated to a different unit. Each unit, given preferably a division appropriate 
for local reasons, would then become the national clearing house and information 
centre for that subject Other places may need also to develop specialization in 
the same subject to meet local needs and they could do so, not in isolation, but in 
association with the national specializing unit. This unit would not only collect 
material on intensive lines , even more important, it would employ suitable 
assistants who would become specialists m their subject to an extent not otherwise 
possible and it would be their duty to keep in touch with whatever was being done 
by other public and non-public libraries Each might well be provided with a 
union catalogue of its own field, and would build up indexes, abstracts and 
information files Between them they would not cover the whole field of 
knowledge, for there are many matters which do not fall readily into compartments 
and some indivisible subjects too lug to be compassed by any one specialist 
department 1 hi sc matters would be the province of the large regional reference 
binaries and the NCI, There are, however, sufficient clearly definable 
sjieti ill/ Hums for us to (mil one appropriate to each of our units Three great 
advantages would result (a) the unit libraries would know, broadly, the limits 
to which they were justified in going locally and where to turn when those limits 
were reached , (b) the all too unminse task of the N C L and regional reference 
libraries would be reduced, thus they would be relieved of those fields which, 
calling for speciali/id staff they could not hope to provide, would present the 
greitest difficulty, (<) each library unit and its staff would enjoy the benefits of 
contact with specialization and all it implies , certain of the stall would have the 
opportunity of studying advanced methods of research and special library organiza- 
tion , all would be reminded of the wider use and implications of library work 
The unit would gam in prist tgc as an integral elt mint in the intelligent and thorough 
exploitation of knowledge in the advancement of national and international 
well-being The public library will not enjoy its full place in the opinion of men 
so long as it sits itself a limited hibliopr iphical objective As Mr Savage once 
nghtlv remarked — the exact words arc forgotten — the public library cannot 
complain that it docs not enjov the support of the scholar if it makes no provision 
for him, but where it does the scholir will gladly use the public library The 
public library must claim as irs ovv n the whole hud of librarnnsfiip — not, of course, 
by competing with the miny non-public libraries, national, university and special, 
but bv securing the tullcst co-operation with them, by taking them into considera- 
tion as elements in a joint enterprise, helping them, seeking their help, anil, by 
mutuil consult ition, removing the gaps anil overlapping which now exist 

Before proceeding, let us inihcitc the type of unit specialization of which 
wc are thinking 


Coventry 

the internal combustion engine 

Birmingham 

non-ferrous metals 

Hull 

timber 

W at ford 

photography 

Northampton 

leather 

Dcrbv 

raih\a\s 

Sheffield 

steel 

I ccds 

clothing 

Portsmouth 

nasal history 

Stoke 

potter} 

Aberdeen 

fishing 

Dundee 

jute and hemp 

Guildford 

mill tar v history 

Canterbury 

ecclesiastical history. 

Chelmsford 

horticulture 



In addition to such collections, every unit would specialize m local history 
and in the life and work of eminent people particularly associated with the 
neighbourhood 

The position of non-pubhc libraries in the general library system is one 
we must approach on a friendly and individual rather than forma) or legal basis. 
These libraries are so various as regards character, support and resources that 
each is a law unto itself Some are maintained by the state (e g the Science 
Lihrary, the Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Patent OtTice 
1 ibrary, the Library of the British Museum (Natural I listory), the Libraries of the 
Department of Industrial and Scientific Research, etc), some by universities, 
technical colleges and other educational institutions, some by professional bodies 
(the Ph irrmecutical Society, the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the British Medical Association, etc), by learned 
societies (the Royal 1 (ordcultural Society, the Lmrucan Society, the Royal Ento- 
mological Sociciy of London, the Chemical Society, etc) Others arc privately 
endowed libraries (the John Ry lands Library, Dr Williams’s Free Library, the 
Chctham Library , etc ), proprietary libraries (London Library, Newcastle Literary 
and Philosophical Society, etc), the libraries maintained by firms and groups of 
firms (British Non-Ferrous Mctils Association, British Gist Iron Research 
Association, Metropolitan- Vickers) and so on 

The extent to which any of these libraries can be made available to the general 
public, through the public library organization, must depend not only upon their 
goodwill but upon such considerations as the means of support, the requirements 
of those for whom they are primarily intended, the extent to which information 
arising from private research is “private properly ”, the conditions imposed 
by endowments or membership, and so on FranUv, those who have 
maintained lilir tries in their own interests and at their own expense cannnt be 
expected eisily to extend hospitality to non-conrributors when this very act 
may tend to diminish support from potential contributors The surprising 
and inspiring reality, however, is that very many of these libraries, of all 
types, have alrcadv agreed to co-operate with the NCI and the Regional 
Bureaux, while Inc il libran ms have in many places cstiblishcd sound relation- 
ships by demonstrating that public, university and special libraries concerned 
in local industrial matters arc of joint benefit to those concerned Wc may 
well seek closer contacts especially with those maintained either directly or 
lndncctly by government grants when wc ourselves become allied to a govern- 
ment department 

These two methods of alliance suggest what may be the most fruitful lines 
for the future — firstly , a further linking up of non-pubhc libraries with the N C L 
and secondly , a collaboration between the special departments of the public library 
units and the non-public libraries working in their fields, a collaboration which 
will be of mutual benefit, as our unit special libraries will be able to give help as 
well as receive if 

There is pressing need for a thorough and realistic survey of the whole field 
of spccnl and non-public libraries 'I hose who undertook the task would find 
it even more diihcult and confusing than any survey of public libraries, for the 
latter, at least, are all provided by similar authorities Such a survey would 
disclose a vast wealth of material which is not fully recognized and utilized, it 
would stimulate co-opcration borh between non-public libraries themselves and 
between non-pubhc and public libraries But it w'ould also disclose deficiencies 
in some quarters, inellicicnt methods and unsatisfactory staffing resulting from 
failure to recognize the need for men and women with suitable professional and 
other qualifications or to attract them to the work The resultant report would 
surely do much to benefit the various responsible bodies and their staffs , it is a 
necessary preliminary to a sound organization and development of the specialized 
resources of the nation 





The National Central Library 

The National Central Library is the keystone of all inter-library co-operative 
efforts. For the proper development of the national library service of the future 
its position must be strengthened and clarified 

The National Central Library of tomorrow would seem to have these 
functions 

(a) to supply to library units specialized books which it is impossible or 
undesirable for the units to provide themselves. It would do this usually by 
arranging loans from other units and only rarely by providing from its own 
stock, because (i) when books are not available at unit libraries and must be 
obtained specially they are surely best housed thereafter in some library to which 
readers have direct access and (tt) when a book is in sufficient demand to justify 
its provision solely for inter-loan purposes there is clearly a case for its provision 
in not one but several umt libraries There should, in general, be no inter-unit 
borrowing of ordinary material — only of genuinely specialized material or of 
out-of-print books , 

(h) to maintain such an organization, including appropriate union catalogues, 
as is necessary for this inter-lending , 

( c ) to develop and maintain co-operation between public libraries and 
non-public libraries of all kinds , 

id) to encouiage and co-ordinate the development of the special libraries 
already discussed , 

(<■) to act as a national centre for bibliographical information , 
if) to act as a Central Cataloguing Department (see later) , 
if) to organize intern ltional loans and to act as a centre and clearing house 
for bibliogrijihical information regarding rhe literature of foreign countries 

The N C L is already doing many of these things— -and doing them extremely 
well hav mg regard to *J'c 1 . mtations from which it is suffering These limitations 
arc twofold On the one hand it is now being called upon to do things which it 
should not have to do Many of the requests with which it has now to deal 
arc for books which should lie in the local stocks of all well-organized units . 
while lack of proper bibliographical resources at the local libraries causes a great 
deal of unnecessary work at the N C L On the other hand ns financial basis is 
insecure, inadequate and unworthy of so vital and excellent a service Un- 
doubtcdlv the N CL should be supported entirely by government grants made 
by the \pproprute Body For the three or four years preceding the war it 
received a I reasury grant of ,(5,000 per annum, equivalent to about 40 per cent 
of its normal annual expenditure , since the war this amount has been reduced 
(to £3,500 tor the year 1940-1) “as the Government had found it imperative to 
review everv branch of b’ate expenditure on services not directly concerned with 
the war effort" — a conelusion curiously at variance with the action of the many 
local library' authorities who have increased library expenditure since the war 
Over halt ot the ft tal funds of the N C L since its beginning have come from 
the f llkT , other considerable grants hav e been made by the Rockefeller 
I oundation, the Thomas \\ all Trust, the C assel Trust and other similar bodies, 
/bout 1 1 per cent of the total has been derived from subscriptions from libraries 
These subscriptions (like the contributions of libraries to their Regional schemes) 
hear no direct relation to the use the libraries make of the services of the N C L 
The position of an institution which relies upon a combination of grants from 
trusts, inadequate and undependable Treasury contributions and small subscrip- 
tion' from libraries is not an enviable one The Trusts, particularly the CUKT, 
have been generous and we owe them a great deal, but as it is no part of the 
function of such bodies t > undertake the permanent maintenance of any institution, 
that source ot income is incvitablv precarious We must view with admiration 
the work performed by the N CL under these conditions, but wc cannot be 
satisfied until it is recognized as an integral pait of the national system and 



guaranteed a reasonable permanent means of existence and the wherewithal to 
plan for the future and for whatever dev elopments the well-being of the country 
demands 

\\ c see the N C L of the future, therefore, primarily as a clearing house and 
centre for the execution of national libnrv projects — cataloguing, bibliography, 
and co-operation The development of good library units throughout the 
country will help to define and limit its obligations It should not then, for 
example, act as a storehouse of reserve stocks, as these would be preserved by the 
units and the regional reference libraries There should also be a considerable 
reduction in its work for adult classes as the units would be in a position to 
provide more and could, by co-operation t.a the NCL, help one another more. 

As for union catalogues — on the one hind it would of course take over 
everything that is still appropriate that is now being done by the Regional Bureaux 
which would then ccvsc , on the other hand it would be relieved of some of its 
work as the new special lnriries were developed Work will also be reduced 
as units co-ordinate and wecil out the stocks of the various constituent libraries. 
Union cataloguing would, indeed, be put on a new bisis cntirelv, the present 
striving after completeness giving way to a policy of limitation to essential 
matters 

Let us review' this question Frankh, in the interests of readers we want 
to limit inter-library loans to things which the local library need not be expected 
to possess So long as many of our libraries arc small and poor, we cannot draw 
a line between whar should be borrowed and what should be bought With the 
unit svstem vve can We can do so in two wavs (i) If we have the published 
catalogues of new and standard books which wc shall describe shortly, all items 
therein which arc not appropriate for intcr-lihrarv loan can be marked, no 
library will send in to the NCI entries for these books, neither will they ask for 
then- — if they have not got them they must get them Intelligent application of 
this principle would reduce union cataloguing and intcr-lcnding (so far as new 
books are concerned) by h elf or more (n) Tailing these lists w e could fix a fairly 
high price limit, boots costing less not to be included m the cataloguing or lending 
Schemes, but bought "l tic justification for this is that the cost of mtcr-Ubrary 
lending and union cataloguing is high, and it is often much cheaper to buy a book 
than to borrow it— and so long as libr tries have reasonable book funds there is 
no reason why thev shoulel not do so 

But in time the ordinarv, cisilv obtainable books will become out-of-print 
and many copies will be discarded W hit then 5 Could wc not devise a simple 
system for dealing with reserve stocks on the basis of a illusion ot libour 5 In 
the first place it aould be nilural for all spccnl libraries m units to collect all the 
items on their own subjects and keep them in a special reserve 'Ihc duty of 
preserving other books coulel be divided Probably it woulel be wise to arrange 
for every item to be preserved in, sav, two or three different places If the latter, 
wc could elivlde the field into about yo easily defined, even arbitrary divisions, 
allocating each division to three units Tach unit would keep everything in its 
division If it no longer wanted to keep a book in another division it would, 
before discarding it, offer it to the appropriate unit, and send it there if it was not 
already in stock Thtis wc should build up a national reserve stock (in triplicate), 
each unit bearing ns share of the work of preservation The scheme would work 
in this way l nit i has an unwanted copy of a book on Asia The allocation 
list shows that Lmt 6 collects books on Asia 1 nit l sends a form cart) to Unit 6 
offering the book , Unit 6 has no copv, so it accepts On some later occasion 
Unit j j w ants this particular book , w ithout consulting anv catalogues or looking 
anywhere else, it applies first to Unit 6 because it knows that there is every likeli- 
hood tint Unit 6 mi 1 hive a copv If it hid not, then Unit 6 would pass on the 
applicat’on to the NCL Naturallv this svstem would not be completely 
watertight, there would be occasions when books were not thus obtainable. 



If, as would be possible, these were not in the N.C.L. Union Catalogue, lists 
could be circulated as is now done in the North-western Regional scheme. Such 
cases would, however, be a fast diminishing quantity. Surely this is a simpler 
and more economical system than the present. Moreover it provides — as we do 
not now provide — for the preservation of books It is quite easy under the present 
system for all copies of a book to be destroyed 

So we have two types of books (a) those which should normally be available 
locally when new and which will go into allocated reserves when old and which 
will never be union catalogued and ( b ) less general material which will be union 
catalogued This material may also go into allocated reserve when the holding 
library no longer needs it, in which case the union catalogue entry would be 
altered accordingly The N C L again should either pass on to all special libraries 
their own section of the union catalogue or give them duplicate entries 
\Vc can now sec the complete lay-out 

( 1 ) it the N CL a union citalogue of the non-general holdings of all units 
and of all “ outliers ” , 

(n) at each special library a union catalogue of non-general books m its field, 
plus a collection of actual books, including its allocated subject reserve, 

(ill) at each unit its own stock, general and non-general, plus its part of the 
allocated reserve 

Suppose a book is wanted by a reader (a) If it is a general, obtainable book 
not in the unit’s stock the unit buys it , (b) if it is a general but non-obtainablc 
book, the reader's unit applies to the unit with the appropriate allocated reserve , 
(c) if it is non general, application may be made either direct - o the N C L or first 
to the appropriate special library 

This is perhaps only one way of several by which the problems of inter- 
library co-operation may be solved Naturally the matter calls for full investiga- 
tion 1 he important point is that w e should not be satisfied w ltb our present 
system wrhich has provi d to be cumbersome, wasteful and affording no inducement 
to the acquisition and preservation ot books or to the formation of special 
collections 


Central Cataloguing 

An ellicient national organization for central cataloguing is not only necessary 
for efficiency , it will in the Jong run prove a considerable economy As already 
noted, only a few of the catalogues provided by individual libraries serve any 
purpose beyond that of an index or finding list, many arc inadequate even as such 
'l cr, it c\ ery Iibr irv were instead producing a good catalogue, the case for eentral 
cataloguing would be even stronger as the waste of effort it would obviate would 
also be greater In the preparation of a good catalogue one must employ 
experienced and qualified staff — which most libraries do not possess — and the 
operation involves more expenditure of time thin most libraries can afford The 
overriding fact is, however, that whereas now some hundreds of persons may 
citalogue any given book, more or less satisfactorily, one person could quite well 
catalogue it once and for all The time-worn argument that cataloguing is part 
ot the education of the library assistant who thereby is helped to keep in touch 
with the output of books is completely fallacious Where the cataloguing is 
good enough to he “ educative ” it is almost invariably done by two or three 
specialists who, by spending their time mostly if not entirely on cataloguing, arc 
precisely those who have least contact with the public so that their knowledge of 
books is not made fully useful to readers Undoubtedly the assistants — all the 
assistants — who ate in touch with readers, should have facilities for securug a 
know ledge of books Just as there are many people who can drive a car who 
could not make one, so we can teach our staff to use catalogues without insisting 
that they should be cataloguers 

Proposals for central cataloguing have exercised the minds of librarians for 
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many years. The 1917 Report stronglv advocated the central issue of printed 
cards similar to the Library of Congress scheme 

The present w rtter is not convinced, how ever, that the printed card is the 
beginning and end of central cataloguing On the contrary he believes that it is 
putting the cart before the horse Printed cards has c a place in the scheme of 
things , we should benefit if they were avail iblc , but we could meet ourpnmary 
requirements without them 

Our primary needs arc for bibliographical information and for cataloguing 
information 

To return to an earlier thesis Once libraries are properly co-ordinated — 
indeed even now when they are not — it is surely more important for a reader or 
an assistant to know about the books his particular library docs not possess than 
about those it does Provided a shelf index or the index to classification schedules 
enables him to find them on the shelves, the reader does not need any full descrip- 
tive catalogue of the books that arc there as he can see them for himself The 
catalogue begins to lie useful (as a catalogue and not as a finding list) when the 
books arc " out ” Prom a siudv of the cntrits, if they arc full and descriptive, 
he c-an discover which of the missing book 1 ' would be useful and, perhaps, ask 
for them to be “reserved” There the present catalogue ends its usefulness 
It tells dial little bit of the whole story and no more If it is at a branch it does 
not tell what books there arc to be obtained from or seen at the central library , 
if at a central library it does nor indicate the books that can be obtained from other 
libraries Ihat, however, is one of the greit values of llbriry co-ordination and 
co-opt rition — ill it tin 1 tin the rt ultr is not limited to lotal prov ision but uiihlid 
to di iw cm the resources ol the muon ‘Ibis nn be done alter a ftshion without 
catalogues 1 lac riukr can ask lor books 10 be obt lined for him, as it were 
“ on spec ” , his request is transmitted to a larger unit, a regional bureau or the 
NCL and material can be sent which will meet his needs more or less well 
according to the accuracv and detail with which the reader can foresee and describe 
his requirements But if he had access to a comprehensive annotated bibliography 
he could usuallv do much holer by finding therein the most likely books and 
learning about others which would help him 'Ihts would lead to greater satis- 
faction and saving of time and energy A great many bibliographies already 
exist but they arc limited, partial, often out of date, and giving inadequate data 
A large bibliographical library quite beyond the possibilities of any but the 
largest libraries would still present innumerable gaps 

Truly comprehensive bibliographical publications are of course out of the 
question, but much could be achieved by a happy medium This work could 
be undertaken progrcssivelv 

Let us consider first those current publications to which, in any case, any 
scheme for printed cards would at first have to be limited A new book is 
catalogued A printed card scheme would provide cards for those libraries 
(and departments and branches) which had copies, and no others Clearly the 
labour, spice and expense involved would preclude anv library from obtaining 
and filing cards for the books it did not possess Instead, we strongly advocate 
the publication, in hindv pamphlet form, of a w ecklv list of new books for each 
of which a fullv and suitable catalogued entry would be given The labour of 
cataloguing would be the same The issue of cards would not be precluded but 
facilitated — as a secondary process Every library, even every branch, could 
have copies of this list and the cost, distributed over such a wide circulation, 
w "smIcJ be small — v cry much smaller than the cost of individual cataloguing. 
The lists w ould be cumulated monthly , quarterly and annually and eventually 
consolidated into subject sections covering longer periods The lists would not 
include fiction or juvenile books* or any items which were patently unworthy or 
unsuitable for library purposes , they should contain most other publications. 

• U hich nnsht well be trtaicJ separate!) 



Next — or simultaneously — we could embark upon the publication of 
bibliographies , each dealing with a subject field capable of treatment in a convenient 
small quarto volume (we do not want such clumsy lectern pieces as some American 
publications) These would aim at being reasonably comprehensive of literature 
still of some general importance issued prior to the first lists of current books ; 
they would be brought up to date from time to time According to how 
energetically we pursued the project, sooner or later every fair-sued branch and 
other library would display on three or four shelves a body of bibliographical 
guidance of inestimable influence upon the better and fuller use of libraries and 
their stocks It would cost no more than present methods but the results would 
be of quite a different order 

How far would this, however, meet the needs of the cataloguer and take 
the place of the catalogue’ There are various answers Perhaps the library 
decides (in addition to providing the published lists) to continue its catalogue 
in its present stile, be it card or sheaf or what not In that case the technical 
work of cataloguing has been done , the list gives all the necessary data — form 
of heading, classiucation number, annotation, etc The utilization of this 
information is thus a routine mechanical matter It can be copied in whatever 
form local conditions require , it can be adapted to suit local codes and practice 
— if we hate not yet achieved uniformity Though we do not like the idea, a 
library could cut out and paste up the entries Perhaps, on the other hand, it may 
(for example at branches) be content to mark up the printed copies, confining 
its own catiloguc to items which xve'rc not in the printed lists I'scry library 
will, of course, h i\e much imtcml— foutgnoi older or highly spcenli/ed items — 
which it must citiloguc for itsilf There is in lact no suggestion that the lists 
could possibh completely supersede the loeal catalogue 1 hey would, however, 
reduce the work of cataloguing, provide much of the information needed by 
the cataloguer, and ensure the wide dissemination of essential bibliographical 
know ledge 

It is with such a project that any scheme fot the issue of printed cards or 
slips should be coupled Such a dual project is strongly recommended The 
deficiencies of a scheme confined to the issue of cards would be avoided The 
cost of issuing the cards would be reduced As the entries in the lists could be 
numbered, the ordering of cards would be facilitated The prompt issue of the 
lists would minimize the disadvantage of any slight delay there might be in the 
issue of the cards 

The lists must, of course, be published promptly , they could even be 
availahlc prior to the publication of the books and thus provide librarians with 
guides for the selection of purchases This is not an impossible proposal 
Publishers should be required to send to the Central Cataloguing Office, as soon 
as they arc able, page proofs of all books about to be published It would obviously 
be to the publishers’ adxantage to secure this publicity for their wares, especially 
as many librarians would buy largely from the lists Neverthclc-s, it would be 
an easy imt'er to regularize the procedure and ensure completeness by a clause 
in the Libraries Act which must nsue for the achievement of our many aims 

The Central Cataloguing Office should of course be associated with the 
N C L The proof copies should be retained — partly because the cost of returning 
them to the publishers w ould not be worth incurring , partly because the 
cataloguers might on occasion need to refer to previous items so as to secure 
consistency But the proof copies should not be circulated or in any way used 
as books — at least for a period of several sears 

These joint projects have many possibilities For example, each copy of a 
list could has e a tear out sheet which could be used both as an order form for 
printed catalogue cards and as an order torm for the books themselves 

Clearly it is not possible to estimate the cost of these services or the amount 
each library would need to expend tc secure their advantages Many details 
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require full consideration. A committee of the Library Association should be 
appointed to investigate Undoubtedly the library movement could justifiably 
seek a grant for the cost of starting and establishing the service either from the 
Appropriate Body or perhaps from another source interested in our work 

The work of the Central Cataloguing Office would not be confined to the 
issue of current and basic lists and catalogue cards There are other types of 
cognate assistance to readers that could su.ll be associated vuth the Office. In 
this work it would be assisted tiy representative members of the profession at 
large For example, if ve are to provide sound stocks for our children’s depart- 
ments, the procedure of publishing carefully selected lists which has already been 
adopted m a few library ssstems should become national Such a list as that 
issued b) Derby Count) , for example, would be valuable everywhere in the 
country And, good though it undoubtedly is, it might be still better if in its 
compilation the views of other experts were incorporated Derb) County — 
and other libraries as well— also publishes v aluahlc handlists, leaflets and pamphlets 
designed to encourage borrowers to read more widelv and to tell those who use 
small serv ice points something of the w leler resources at their command Often 
the distribution of the list at a branch is accompanied by display of the books 
listed 1 hese lists can do for the more general re lder what the basic lists will do 
for the more specialized or more serious L\ crvthtng that is good at one place is 
likclv to be good an) w here else At present such useful and interesting guides 
are lnvanabl) lacking where the) would be most useful By pooling our resources, 
ideas and knowledge, the whole system can be cnoched 

Ci'XTRAt. Book Purchasing 

Central book purchising schemes have often been proposed by librarians 
who, keen to increase their limited spending power to the utmost, hope that 
thereb) the cost of hooks to public libraries might be reduced 

They argue that the picscnt s)stcm by which books arc purchased through 
ordmarv retail channels may ofien award the bookseller a profit out of proportion 
to the services he renders, which services arc necessarily less than arc involved in 
private sales to individuals Moreover they thereby contribute to the overhead 
costs of a retailer who, in their opinion, is not for thci" purposes a necessary 
clement Though the present Library Licence scheme docs in fact give libraries 
preferential trial ment they suggest that this is not sufficient The bookseller, 
also, has to take no risks nor exercise an) initi itivc in his dealings with the libraries. 
They recognize that, though the man) orders for single copies from an) one 
library do not constitute wholesale transactions, the combined orders of many 
libraries would furthermore thev believe that by uniting and consolidating 
the orders of many libraries the) would be able to exercise a more direct and 
effective influence over such matters as price, format and quality 

If m fact the library authorities could establish a central Book Purchasing 
Department which could suppl) all libraries more quickie and efficiently, if the 
publishers could be induced to recognize it as a “wholesiler” and if it could 
opcritc on overheads low enough to enable it to retail at less than the present 
booksellers’ charges (allowing for the Library I leencc discount) the case would 
be a strong om, though not cnnril) unan>wer d>lc We should need to make a 
close invi ngition before *c could decide the practical financial issue The 
Depart menl would need some prcnu.es and st iff , there would be transport costs 
Would the Department order in advance of demands and carry slocks — in which 
case it would need to allow a sum for non-sales 5 If it did not, could it secure 
full wholesale terms 3 If it did not, would it employ collectors * Or would it 
purchase, at a margin, from existing wholesalers J Viewed from another angle — 
would the publishers be walling thus to undermine the booksellers who would 
still be one of their chief markets 3 Would it be just and wise to ask them to 
do so 3 Bookselling is at best a precarious trade z\dmittcill) wc are primarily 
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concerned with libraries and not with booksellers — but is a bookshop an asset to 
the community or is it not ? Is private book-buying a thing to be encouraged 
or not 5 We must surely ask these questions. 

There are, however, even wider issues We have already asserted the value 
of the library as an instrument in securing the full range of intellectual opportunity 
We can achieve this only if we help — and not hinder — the publication and sale 
of the widest variety of books for all t)pes of reader. Is it unreasonable to fear 
that an effective scheme for Central Book Purchasing might have the opposite 
effect, that it might indeed tend to canalize and standardize book provision m 
libraries themselves 5 Jlow could this be 5 Surely the wider the market for 
which a pubhshet caters the wider will be his output Once the library becomes 
a dominant element, with a consequent decline in private bookselling, the library 
becomes in danger of dictating the m irkets — of encouraging the things it wants 
and discoui aging those it docs not If Librarianshtp is wise, need this matter 5 
Perhaps not — but why take the risk 5 Once the Department becomes a 
commercial — if public — proposition, in need of justifying its existence by giving 
financial bene tits to its constituents, it becomes liable to prefer the large orders 
and 44 safe ” items which it can bandit most cheaply — and therein lies the road to 
stand udiMtion And it is not unlike)) that by refusing or withholding its support 
of a projected book it nnj ctkcmcl) prevent its publication — which would be a 
denial of ever) thing that libran inship stands for 

The future of the book trade is itself, howc\cr, somewhat uncertain Its 
pre-war orgtm/ation and resources have suffered severely as a result of enemy 
action, w at time limitations of supply and labour arc creating a serious strain, 
the effects of which will not end with the war We hope that the trade wnll 
emerge capable of meeting the deficiencies of the war period and of facing the 
expansion of healths activit) which must be demanded in the new world Our 
own well-being is linked up with the state of the hook trade It behoves us, there- 
fore, to preset vc an open mind regarding our future relationships Only one 
thing is certain— the interests of the country require that wc should co-operate 
in ever) possible wa) 

This co-operation is not only a matter of business relationships There 
was room before the war for some type of joint consultative committee charged 
with the task of stimulating the creation and publication of books that were 
wanted but which did not exist These arc far more numerous than is commonly 
imagined \o up-to-date books arc obtainable on man) important aspects of 
science and scholarship , of several nations no histones or topographies have been 
published for imn\ sears To give but one example a few years ago, the writer, 
after very brief consideration, was able to compile a long list of ksultrata in the 
one field of musical literature In addition, many useful and important books 
have been allowed to go out of print Moreover, there is room for an increasing 
proportion of books in which the style and method of presentation are adapted 
to the reading abilities of various sections of the public Librarians can not only 
disclose such needs, they cin help to make jmhhcation practicable Only when 
wc have filled up all the gaps can wc give a full service to our readers Important 
though this was before the war, it becomes a vn il task for post-war years, for wc 
now have to coirecl both the old deficiencies and the new ones caused by war 
limitations Here is a great piece of work— the strengthening and renewal of 
our national heritage — one worth) of our best thought and enthusiasm and one 
for which wc are fitted, as wc should know', better than others, the needs of the 
reading public, both general and specialized 

Ceniral St’ppuFs Department 

Occasionally it is suggested that an organization should be set up for providing 
nationally for libraries various supplies, fittings, stationery and the like which are 
of a standardized character, usable in all parts of the country We do not view 
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this proposal with favour. If there is sufficient demand for any article, competing 
commercial firms will in normal times ensure adequate supplies at reasonable 
costs. If u e attempted to establish our own organisation we should still have to 
deal with competing markets for raw materials and manufactured products and 
it is unlikely that the saving due to large buying would compensate for the 
distribution costs in which we should be involved tye have already noted 
complaints that e\en local authority central purchasing departments cause delays, 
incfiicitncv, and compel acceptance ofless suitable articles than the librarian could 
secure in the open market Abov e all, w c must avoid tendencies towards undesir- 
able types of standardt7ation and a desire for “ cheapness ” at the expense of 
quality , taste and pleasing variety 

This docs not, of course, mean that uc should not ourselves examine various 
types and qualities of commodity with a view to finding, and recommending to 
our fellows, the most suitable and efficient The Library Association might 
advantageously appoint a Standing Advisory Committee to assist m this way 



Chapter XVII 


STAFF— RECRUITMENT, TRAINING, GRADING, SALARIES 

The value of library provision will depend almost entirely upon the ability 
and suitability of library staff In all but such general matters as fall to the share 
of the library authority, the staff are responsible for determining in every detail 
what shall be provided and for performing every process involved in making it 
available and useful What is less generally recognized, however, is that though 
the staff make the service, the service helps to make the staff — that, though libraries 
can dev elop on sound useful lines only if manned by good librarians and assistants, 
it is no less true that only in good libraries can the latter exist, fully utilizing and 
developing their abilities In other words, conditions must be such as to attract 
the right material, to give it the necessary technical education, professional 
experience ind opportunities for dca shipment in other dcsinhle and non 
professional ways, and to offer it the satisfiction of being able to do its work 
thoroughly and completely in an environment as free as possible from unnecessary 
limitalions and frustrations These vital factors — inducements, qualifications 
and opportunities — arc interrelated and cannot be considered independently 
Inducements imply qualification , and the inducements are vain if they do not 
include the personal appeal of a job worth doing, and useless if there is no 
opportunity to utilize the qualifications 

Before we can consider any of these three factors we must clearly appreciate 
the personnel requirements of the hbrary service So long as the country is 
served by a multitude of unorganized authorities, in very varying stages of 
development, it is difficult to do thi — so difficult that it is scircely to be wondered 
at that no serious effort has yet been made to sec some hidden order in the apparent 
chaos We canrot sav that to put our starting system in order wc must first put 
our library service in order, because wc need the staff, employed and t tamed with 
that objectiv c, to secure the second of these tw o conditions But at least w c must 
understand and plan the service on sound lines before we can try to secure the 
staff to make it operate Hi it is why this chapter has been deliberately deferred 
until we have been able to consider the proposed plan of future hbtary orgatuza 
tion The present library lay out is not conduct' e to good staffing , on the 
contrirv save in a few w ell or s amzcd libraries there is no semblance of any 
intelligent solution of personnel problems How can a hbrarv that is in cvcr\ 
way bad and backward appreciate or use good staff? How can the very small 
place utilize fully the services of am but one or two who arc not in the lower 
grade 5 How can a poverty stricken authontv, or one that cries poverty, attract 
adeejuate people •* I low can an unco r relinatcd service co ordinate the functions 
and bilitics of its employees? 

Once wc have a n mon wide pi in for libraries the position is quite different 
No longer need we speak in generalities or pious hopes , we can point to duties 
to be done and sera ices to be rendered 

If we take one of the proposed library units it is not difficult to sec the types 
of people we need and to calculate the numbers of each type required Our 
specimen unit comprises a large countv area partly rural, partly mining and 
industrial, with one large city as its hub, four or five subsidiary centres in small or 
medium sized towns also acting as regional libraries, a number of small townships 
with district branches and a network of smaller part time branches and centres 
linked together by interchanges of stock, by travelling libraries and vans The 
centres will only rely partly upon voluntary assistants, most will be manned 
by itinerant assistants, operating from district or regional branches, each of which 
will be responsible for the centres in its district Other thinly populated areas 



will be served by assistants manning the travelling bbranes operating from each 
of the regional branches or area libraries The smaller district libraries will each 
be in charge of a qualified branch librarian with one or more assistants ; if they 
arc full-time, probably at least one oilier person should be qualified so as to 
ensure that there will always be present someone capable of helping readers and 
supervising the work At the larger branches and regional branches there will 
be more assistants, some qualified, some performing the routine tasks The 
libraries in the larger subsidury towns will noun most of the functions of the 
present independent medium library of loday and will have acquired new functions, 
they will need a capib'e experienced chief, his deputy or chief assistant, senior 
men and women responsible for reference and circulation work and work with 
children At the main large centre of population there will be, as now, only it 
will be better, a comprehensive central library and reference department with wcll- 
qu ililicd and experienced persons in charge of adequate staff , there w ill probably 
be some special departments l mall) , concerned with all the libraries m the unit, 
there will be a headquarters staff responsible for the general administration, 
finance, stalling and maintenance, for the selection, purchase, cataloguing and 
processing, transfer and distribution of stock In all departments of this work 
there will be senior ollicers (such as a Supervisor of Branches, a Secretary or 
Treasurer, a Head of the Accessions and Cataloguing Department), and officers 
in charge of work with children, of special projects, etc Each of these will have 
his deptrtment il assistants — transport officer, chief cataloguer, etc , and each will 
have his professional and routine-work assistants In charge of all will be the 
Unit Librarian and lus depute 

This, with extensions and modlticauons, will be thL staff lay-out of each unit 
Alwavs there will be certain fundamcntil features (a) a relatively large staff— 
never comprising less than 70, perhaps amounting to three or four hundred — 
providing vtr\ consider ihle opportunities tor promotion, interchange, and 
variety of experience, (/') a reasonable proportion of really senior posts requiring 
high person il qualities and technical ibililics and carrying commensurate rewards, 
(r) a number of posts calling for specjili/ed abilities and qualifications to which 
those most surahlc will be attricted, (1 i) a considerable body of men and women 
who arc in immediate conttct with the general public whom they must be able to 
advise and help from their wide knowledge oi hooks, their full appreciation of 
the facilities afforded b\ the sv stern, their broad general culture and educational 
background and their svmptihv with and understanding of readers, (e) a large 
number of people, intellie'ent, willing and well informed who can perform the 
evert day routine tasks —counter work, helping to keep books in order, keeping 
records, p: iccxxing books, dealing with the routine of branch and centre exchanges, 
ttping, tiling, picling, sorting and a hundred similar duties 

There will be need, in fact, for four categories of personnel — the higher 
administrate e and cxeeeti v e officers, the subject-specialists, the general professional 
staff, and the non-professional staff The first three mat be grouped together as 
“ professional ” because, though there will be a sorting out on the basis of special 
qualifications and abilities, the first two categories will emerge, with a few excep- 
tions, from the third , they arc all of the same rspc, could well start their library 
careers with the same initial educational background and enjoy the same bas.c 
training and experience This is not true of the fourth category — at least not 
necessarily true This principle of the division of library personnel into pro- 
fessional and non-professional is very widely accepted in theory though, in this 
country, hardly ever applied in practice — for which discrepancy between theory 
and practice the present irrational lav -our is responsible I he point need not be 
laboured In every active library there is work which can only be done by 
persons with approprntc knowledge, skill, experience and personality of such 
quality that we may term their work “ professional ” , there is also work which 
can be done by people with a less developed equipment, with indeed just such 
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general knowledge, common sense and aptitude as is commonly demanded in a 
variety of occupations which we should not call, or grade as, professional. In 
the small ill-organized or badly staffed library one finds either that professional 
people waste their abilities doing non professional work, or that non-professionals 
are attempting, unsuccessfully, to do professional work That is what is happen- 
ing every day m most British libraries 

There arc several most important reasons for insisting upon this division 

(1) So long as there are duties which can be satisfactorily performed by 
non profession ils it is stupid, dishonest and prejudicial to the genuine professional 
man to suggest that all library work is professional 

(2) If we clum that professional work is worthy of higher rewards (at least 
in the course of time for each individual) we thereby assert that non professional 
work can be obtained, to the s itisfiction of both employer and employee, at lower 
rates It this is so — and undoubtedly it is — we arc wrong to pay either more 
than wc legitim itelv need to non professionals or less than we should to 
professionals 

(3) At present— with few exceptions — we work upon the assumption that 
all st rt at the bottom of the ladder but some achieve professionalism or have it 
thrust upon them, whereas some are less fortunate This is grossly unfair to the 
less fortunate majority for whom, however capable they may be, there arc 
insufficient oppoitumrics Half of those who enter (even assuming that our 
so called professionals were adequately rewarded) are foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment 1 onunately rainy enter with their eyes open, corscious that they will 
never be more than non professional, and, unless they are harried by the mistaken 
/cal of libriums and authoiitits, they do not attempt to quality Others do and, 
btciuse the\ ire ill equipped, fill, others succeed but find no opening for 
adv inccmcnt Thus wc breed discontent, disappointment, w isted effort and 
inefficiency Innkly the position is senseless and indefensible 

(4) Listh, our present system assumes that the initial educational background 
appropn ite tor the non professional is good enough for the potential professional, 
that ail he needs above and bevond this he can gain bv “ experience M in routine 
tisks and bv correspondence courses Have we any right to suppose that wc 
would not obtain more of a btttcr tv pc of professional worker f we sought to 
recruit not from school leavers, hut from griduates or those who have stiyed at 
school to take the Higher Schools Lxammation, or even more mature people 
who have hid experience in some other professional or commercial cireer 5 
Surclv professional libra r unship needs all the benefits that facilities for higher 
education can give it There art at present two barriers preventing this — one, 
that libramnship is not able to offer sufficient to compete with other occupations 
dem mding hq her educational standards (a matter we must rectify) , the other is 
our tulurc to distinguish between professional and non professional 

\\ hat is the dividing line between professional and non professional How 
cm wc rchtc the division to the realities of library conditions ? The dividing 
line c Minot ulw vys be verv rigid, perhaps, but in a lirge system it can be quite 
clear ind tv idem Some, of the duties thit will fall to the non professional have 
alrcadv been indicated Two objections are frequentlv raised hirst, we may say 
that counter work is non profession il, but many borrowers are in the habit of 
asking help from those thiy meet at the counter The answer is that they do so 
now bee iust usuallv thue is no one else they can ask —that counter work and 
genuine 4 rcukr assist \nce " she n Id and can be divorced (in the newly planned 
library the counter might well be kept outside the actual book room, as is done 
in some \mtrtcan lihnnts) Secondly, what about the small library wrhere there 
arc onlv one or rw ( assistants availiblc 3 Should these not be professional 5 
^ cs — readers should alwavs have direct access to a professional worker In such 
casts it may be ntcissarv tor professionals to do some non professional wrork as 
well Wc must accept that The dividing line, as before said, cannot be rigid. 
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It will do no harm for a non-professional to be so interested in his work that he 
can on occasion help the professional , it has often done a chief, and his staff, good 
for him on rare occasions to take off his coat and show that he is still capable of 
shifting books Such departures do not affect the normal allocation of function 

Is it suggested that there should be a rigid distinction between professionals 
and non-professionals themselves — that, for example, the non-professional would 
be debarred from becoming a professional 5 We think not It is undesirable 
that anj one should be presented from securing advancement if he is capable of 
deserving it Bur such parsing from non-professional to professional should 
ultimately be exceptional If it Mere common and usual the division would 
break down and we might be back where we started For the next few years 
we ma\ leave the door ajar , graduallv we must close it 

Such, m general terms, is the basis of differentiation Later we must discuss 
the motive elements — salaries, recruitment and tr lining Before doing so, let 
us consider the chssifleation of the three tv pcs of professional workers — those in 
the higher grides, the sped discs and the genei d gride professional We say 
“ generd grade ** because we believe that the best results wdl accrue if wc avoid 
excessive grading and recognize the need for a class of workers, numerically 
preponderant, who perform all professional duties save those which involve 
specnl responsibilities and qualifications Tor these wc do not need any 
complicated grading svstem , instead we require the maximum freedom of move- 
ment and choice of occupation, which will at cmcc ensure for each assistant 
employment in the kind of work in which he is most suitable and happiest, and 
give him opportunity to gam wieler experience Wc would abolish the artificial 
seniorities of our present system which. In relating salaries and rank to the job 
and not to the people, lead to much w istage, disappointment and waiting for 
dead men’s shoes W e think that most professional posts should be regarded 
as falling within one comprehensive general professional grade and as capable of 
bwing filled, lccording to varving circumstances. In people who were on the same 
scale, the actual amount they receive being determined not by what precisely they 
were doing but bv their qualihc mons and seniontv All who arc m this grade 
should he sure of reaching a nnximuni sufhcient to enable them to live reasonably 
full, decent lives 1 he scile would not be enough t< satisfy the ambitions of 
people of superior ibihn , these w ould thus be tempted to qualify for and obt un 
posts in ♦he higher grilles But it would be enough to prevent frustntion and 
dis ippotntment, itul it should be irajist rtl itionship to w hat people of comparable 
abilitv would obt un in other necup it inns It should also oiler some compensating 
rewards for specnl qv dihe umns and individu il work ot pirtieul.iT merit lor those 
who are not ihle or tortumte enough to step into highvr grides 

Ihus, entrance to the generil professional gride would be contingent upon 
the possession of initial qualiiicitions and the assistant would then proceed, by 
annu il increments, to its in isimum To stimulate continued interest, accelerated 
increments would be given for higher professional qualifications and for qualifica- 
tions in non-professional subjects— because professional knowledge is not 
cverv thing The practice of hbrananship, when it is properly organized, will 
afford scope for the utilization of knowledge of all manner of things for the benefit 
of librarv-using specialists W e want librarians to form, as a whole, a body of 
men and women competent to appreciate and understand the whole field of 
knowledge and, as individuals, to develop and exploit their ” non-professional ** 
interests For these abilities, over and above the entrance minima, wc should 
afford recognition increments awarded in this way should carry the recipients 
to an appropriate amount above the normal scale maxima 

From those w ho obtain these higher qualifications we shall select the personnel 
for special branches of library work and the higher posts of responsibility These 
posts will be paid salaries above the normal professional grades — and the people 
who deserve them will get them regardless of seniority Thus, also, shall we 
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Avoid the greatest danger librananship can face — that it should become narrow. 
It is not for us to suggest that other professions have succumbed to this danger , 
maybe we could, with some justification The essential purposes of Librananship 
demand that we should not do likewise Our libraries tomorrow must be guided 
bv broad minded capable administrators We believe that such men, given the 
opportunity, can emerge from the ranks of professional librananship If we are 
wrong— or fail to provide the opportunities — either the direction of libraries will 
pass into the hands of others, which we know would be undesirable though a few 
American straws show the way the wind is there blowing, or wc shall have 
ineffective libraries Wc want neither Would it be libellous to say that many 
of our present discontents arise from the fact that often we have neither librarians 
nor administrators, sometimes we have those who are too much librarian and 
occasionally those who are too little librarian 3 Yet here we should remind 
ourselves ot the thought with whieh this chapter was started — that only in good 
libraries can good libririans e\ist, fully utilizing and developing their abilities — 
for this is as true of yesterday as it will be of tomorrow To an extent wc shall 
never be able to estirmte, the defects of libratnns now and m the past arc attnbut 
able to the conditions in which they ha ve had to work There has e been fortunate 
men who have had opportunities and taken them, and men who have made 
opportunities There arc others who have had their energies and enthusiasm 
gradually sapped by disappointment, apathy , frustr ition and limitation , and those 
who ha> e continued patiently to work on though the only tools they were given 
were blunt ind the material shoddy Thus, though all good libraries have, or 
h i ve had, good libran ins, all good librarians have not had good libraries Not a 
few of our best men are hird at work keeping mediocre systems from becoming 
worse , for this they get little pruse ind no limelight One can readily perceive 
success , it is not so eisv to distinguish between the man whose work would be 
more successful if he hid more ability and more desire, and the man who is being 
compelled by cireumstances to devote, to a task that still remains incomplete, 
f it finer person il qu ilities and qu ilific itions than some of his successful colleagues 
These men and women are not being forgotten when libraries are being adversely 
cutici/cd I or my self I would not care to f icc the t isks confronting many of the 
librarians I have met in my survev , it would ill become me not to admire their 
courige, devotion and faith When the time conics there will be enough sound 
capible people to dnect libraries in the difficult days of post war development 
I his belief does not remove the need to continue and mere ise the supply of good 

librarian , equilly we cinnot ficc th it task with sincerity if wc do not also resolve 

to remove the factors that militate agunst the full use of their qualities That is 
the gre it inducement and rewird ot library work 

Non profession il ind professional seales will, of course, overlap to some 
extent — since the miximum of one is a final adult wage anil the minimum of the 
other the beginning whieh the young man or worn an can make into what he may 
This is |ust and reasonable and in a w<il organized system should create no 
difficulties 

balirics at present are far too low and far too varied — and the variations bear 
little relation to the degree of responsibility, the qualifications needed or the size 
or finmcial ability of authorities A sound salaries system should satistz four 
requirements — it should be )ust, giving adequate rewards and equal rewards for 
iqu d services , it should promote reas >nabic movement from system to system , 
a should encourage personal development , it should offer a measure of security 
and predictability 

W ldcly various scales in different places satisfy none of these criteria 
They do not even, as is commonly imagined, really induce movement, for though 
the poorly paid ate encouraged to try and go where they will be better rewarded, 
the better paid are tempted to stay where they ate and consequently the former 
hav e fewer v acancics for which it is worth their while to try It is sad but true 
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that the authorities which for a period of 5 ears have paid better than the average 
has c the higher proportion of “ passengers This is not an argument against 
good sc lies , it is an argument in favour of their being general Low salaries 
arc thus, far from being a cause of movement, the chief obstacle — especially in the 
junior grades where the nett best attainable is still not good enough to cover the 
cost of living awav from home or to justifv the cost of mov mg, selling a house and 
incurring the various incidental expenses Neither are relatively high salaries 
conducive to movement, since they limit the positions for w Inch it is worth moving 
and for which the individual concerned is vet fitted to appl^ This is one of the 
reasons whv many potentnlly able chief librarians have never found their true 
sphere If they have been rclattvch well paid as senior members of a large 
s‘alf, *hcy hav e not been tempted by the s ilancs attached to the smaller chtcfships 
Wise men have often made temporary sacrifices to secure thur first command, 
regarding this as a neecssarv step to something better, but private circumstances 
may not permit this luvury — or ihe “something better” may fail to materialise 
Therefore, paradoxical ‘hough it mat appeir, we feel that movemert from one 
s\ stem to another Is more hkelv to follow wl cn all s\ stems are reasonable compar- 
able Moreover, with lirger units, movem-nts within the unit may, for min\, 
provide adicjuatc variety and experience 

As for securitv and predict ihilltv — idmi'tedlv it is bad to create the mentality 
that views w tth plicid content the slow but steadv progression from the minimum 
of the srile to the nnximum, when |ournev s end is re ulud A ct it is surely not 
luil tbit 1 min should be ihlc pci hips before he enters the e neei and when he 
is just tssessmg its possibilities to see whit lit m IV re isoniblv expect if he is no 
luckier or cleverer thin ills iverige, esjvcenllv if there art plentv of “ plums ” 
tor those who ire lhtte ire too mini disippomted people In libraries today 
beeiuse , tot the w mt ot tie ir hixtc expert moils, thev hive set their hopes loo high 
\ll this meins tbit we stronglv advoote nationd sedes, ippliciblc to and 
openttve in all librin services Ob' louslv we can onlv have such scales when 
we have librirv units ami orgrni/ed types of lihrirv work to which such scales are 
applicable 1 he scales must prov tde tor non-professional, general professional 
and higher professional personnel 

l : or non-professionals it might at first sight stem appropriate to accept the 
scales that are paid by local authorities for all other, comparable, types of non- 
professional serv ice 1 here are good employ ers among local authorities just as 
there are libraries where today reasonable salaries art paid (generally because the 
I'hrary statTs are among the emplovccs of those good employers) Yet, judging by 
the local stales w hich in mans places library assistants share with their fellow local 
government cmjilovces in other departments, there art too many bid employers 
W ere sound nation il scales gcoirallv implemented the position w ould be different , 
in rcalitv the nationd local government scales would seem to have little mote 
general reility than the L \ scabs, while local Whitley Council scales on the 
who'c are not lmjsrcssivc Writing as one responsible for making proposals 
relative to librarv staffs, and no others, 1 cannot honestly be content merely to 
suggest local parity Tor this I have two reasons — the general non-professional 
salaries p ml bv most authorities ire not good enough to proviele the library 
w uh the people it w ants ev cn lor its non-professional vv oik, and it is thus a shirking 
of responsilnluv mcrelv to hope that tlicv will become so Throughout this 
report a iirm lice Ills been set agunst the wiles of those optimistic or pessimistic 
peoj'lc who either fix their filth in inevuihle improvements in this, that or the 
other, or who suggest tint it is useless for us to speak for ourselves until we know 
how others arc going to speak for themselves — and presumably us W c have to 
speak for ourselves and ask for ourselves the things vve can justify and which can 
be made practicable by out own efforts The second reason is that the LA is 
responsible for the welfare of “ all those who ate vtgacfd m library work ” As an 
officer of the LAI share that responsibility 
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If existing local government scales are inappropriate, so also are the Board of 
Education scales for uncertificated teachers, because these are at best the acceptance 
of things as they were . Those responsible for education do not want uncertificated 
teachers , they want certificated teachers So the scales are deliberately and 
rightly designed to freeze out the inadequately equipped. 

We have no alternative therefore but to propose our own scales and seek the 
support of the Appropriate Bod) to secure their general adoption In determining 
these scales we need to observe a careful balance between the rightful demands of 
the individual and the economy of the library service This is not easy Guided 
bv the first consideration it should he allirmed that every adult person should 
receive sufficient upon which to maintain a reasonable adult life and perhaps 
provide a home for wife and elaildren But the second consideration affords a 
different picture Since most of the non-professional work not only can be done 
well by young people but is more appropriate for them than for adults, to pay 
suitable wages to a high proporlion of adults is uneconomical and therefore a tax 
upon the general efficiency of the library i low can this difficulty best be resolved > 
One his to fie practical esen if thereby one risks being criticized for being harsh 
There are two w ays One is to encourage the employment of w omen, not because 
one would suggest diffcrcm latton and the employment of “cheap labour”, but 
simply because the percentage of “ yyastage " (if one may so inaptly’ use the term) 
is nituiilh anil desirably grcitcr Men do not retire on nurnige, they merely 
tike unto themselves hostygis to fortune which, intciprctcil, mi ins gi eater claims 
to higher w igcc Women do usually resign on maringc , though we ran sec 
the feminists rising in anger— both for our sakes anil theirs the more the better 
And wi must, of couise, sakguaiil the interests of those who do not marry or 
retire tor nihct reasons 'Ihc other way is to ensure that those who stay will be 
able to piiiotm wmk which, while still non-ptofession.il, is not |ust the ordinary 
routine that any youngster can do — and there utU be different kinds of non- 
professional work This we can do by asking our non-professionals to secure 
appropriate qu ilihcations This will not only give them the right to proceed to 
reasonable maxima , it w ill also, by showing those who are inctlicient and indolent 
precisely what they may expect, induce some to seek other types of work, and 
tell the others that they have only themselves to blame Thus, into our non- 
profexxional grade we would introduce a bar based upon appropriate qualifications, 
and, furthermore, we would add as compensation, higher non-professional grades 
for those of more than average ability For these there will be suitable posts as 
senior clerks, transport officers, stores and account clerks, and the like The 
adoption of departments to deal with secretarial and financial matters, the 
maintenance of prenuses, transport and supplies is strongly advocated, and from 
the senior officers in these we may w’ell ask appropriate, even professional (but 
not “library ”), qualifications The proposed lay-out of the library’ units will 
probably produce an increase in such work as the amount of dnect assistance at 
present given bv local authorities’ fmuncnl and works’ departments diminishes. 
In am cisc tar too much of the time of librarians and their professional assistants 
is now spent on non-library matters, for which as librarians they may not even be 
qualified or fitted lor eximple, in most libraries the senior officers look after 
accounts, the innumci iblc derails of repurs, fittings, lighting and fuel, carriage, 
transport and so on, which duties could be much more economically and efficiently 
handled bv officers chosen for their fitness for this work 

lor the “ general professionals” (i e excluding those senior posts which 
are above the basic scale) we may find it expedient, appropriate and not un- 
satisfactora to ask for the scales operative in a comparable profession — the Burnham 
scales for Elementary School Teachers Expedient, because as long ago as 1917 
a government commirtce stated “ we arc of opinion that, in general, the trained 
librarian should be paid no less than the trained teacher, and that the one profession 
should not be less attracts c than the other ” The case has not weakened since 
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then , it would be very difficult for either the local authority or the government 
who jointly pav the salaries of teacners to deny this claim with even an appearance 
of justice. They are appropriate, because we ask of our professional librarians 
(and with any improved educational programme will give) education and training 
of a similar character 1 hey arc rot unsatisfactory because (from the viewpoint 
of the assistant) salaries paid to library assistants at present arc on the whole 
definitely below those paid to teachers, yet (from the v lew point of the authority 
which would niturilly hesitate to support considerable immediate increments), 
the Burnham scales are not csccssivclt bitter than the scales already paid to library 
workers lit some author.tics — they are in fict scales which, on present evidence, 
can lie justified in the lighr of “ best pnctice ” 

There arc three Burnham scales, based upon the type of place in which the 
teacher w ould w ork — the \ ill.tgc or small town, the large town, or a school in the 
London area This criterion is not altogether suitable for our purposes because 
most of our units include both rural and urban areas in any of which assistants 
ma\ work, temporanlt or permanenth Therefore wc would suggest that the 
Burnham Scale 11 is inappropriate, and that Scale III should be applied throughout 
all units excepting tw o categories — (,i) those in the London area and (Ji) those w hich 
arc more or less confined to the very large provincial cities. For category (a) we 
suggest a io per cent increase on the basic scale anti for category (/>) a y per cent 
mere isc One furiher modification is also recommended The Burnham scales 
provide that “the first annual increment shall accrue after two years’ service” 
To follow this practice would cause difficulties, as the junior professionals work 
alongside non-profcssiontls who are a'rcidy well advanced on a scale in which 
tills pause does not occur As there is n lturally no considerable difference between 
the professional and non-professional scales for those in their twenties the pause 
would tend to make the two scales unduly similar 

The eqaivalcnt to the “ certification ” which qualifies teachers for scale 
payment will he enher Associatcship of die L A as obtained under present con- 
ditions or as obtainable in future 1 his is discussed in detail shortly Sufficient 
at the moment to say that ultimately it is hoped that this will involve a two years’ 
course at a library tr lining school Graduation w ill bring the benefit for librarians, 
as for teachers, of an ad\ a need increment In pi ice of the additional incremental 
benefits given to teacher* for additional years at a training college w c will substitute 
an increment for fellowship of the LA Moreover, wc shall seek yet further 
recognition of other tdditional qualifications the nature of, and the reason for, 
which will he e\p! lined i few piges hence 

All tctchcrs arc not elementary school ctass teachers , and lihrananship too 
has its higher ranks Tcacncrs of special subjects, secondary school teachers, 
and head teachers — all these receive more than elementary school teachers. 
Lihrananship hav its equivalent posts It has, indeed, its Directors of Education 
and its L E A Inspectors For these we must provide salaries above the pro- 
fessional scale What these positions are and the salaries it is suggested they 
should carry will shortly be outlined 

The field from which library workes can be recruited is determined chiefly 
by the relation between the inducements libraries can offer and those offered by 
other careers, espeeully those of such a raturc as to appeal to young people with 
similar temperaments, interests and social and educational backgrounds This 
is an economic law , to ignore it is to invite inadequacy 'lhus, above all, we 
must insist ujvon reasonable salaries anti opportunities which will enable us to 
concrete in the open market L'ntil we arc in this position discussion of the 
qualities and tjualihcations needed for lihrananship remain academic and relatively 
futile That is w hy in the sequence of this chapter consideration of salaries has 
preceded that of entrance qualifications If we can as>ume that the proposals as 
to the former are accepted w e may then usefully ask ourselves what ty pe of entrant 
wc desire 
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For the non-professional grades we should seek young people of at least the 
same educational standards as are, or should be, recruited for non-professional 
duties in other departments of local government, l e the standard now and for 
some time past urged by the L A for all entrants — evidence of useful secondary 
education (at present judged by the passing of a school leaving examination or its 
equivalent). There arc indications that the present educational system will be 
revised and improved after the w ar , should this result in an extension of facilities 
for secondary education and in a raising of the leaving age \vc may well be able to 
ask for qualifications higher than the present " school leaving ” standard. We 
cannot ask for less Even though these people will not normally have professional 
duties, even though in time only very few of the professional staff will be recruited 
from their ranks (though the door should not be completely closed), they will 
work in close contact with the public and they will need to be people of intelligence, 
good general education, good presence and mental alertness 

When we come to consider the entrance qualifications appropriate for the 
professional library worker surely we can only say that we want the best we can 
get No work calls for better or wider educational equipment Therefore we 
must, as soon as we can, require that professional entrants should have enjoyed the 
educational, cultural and personal advantages of attendance at a university This 
is an objective we mav have to approach gradually — though without taking too 
long in the process '1 he war will have produced a shortage of graduates and the 
effects ot this shortage w ill be increased comjactition, into w hich libraries w ill not 
be able to enter effectively until improved salines have become not only general 
but generally appreciated Moreover the library service already has its own 
personnel and of these all who are of professional status must have their own 
positions improved and secured, and those who arc cipahlc of becoming pro- 
fessionals must be given their opportunities There must be no element of 
competition or rivalry between the present regime and the future Present staffs 
must take their full place in any future arrangements — these, in fact, must be to 
their benefit and not to their disadvantage 

So our programme exhibits these aspects — the fulfilment of our obligations 
to existing personnel, the absorption of an increasing proportion of graduate 
recruits, and interim steps to ensure thit meanwhile such non-graduate recruits 
as we need shall he the best mttcrul avail ible As to this last we would suggest 
the adoption, as soon as possible after ihc war, of Higher Schools standard as the 
minimum entiamc qutllficatlon for potcntul professionals 

As the problem presented is not a simple one we must avoid the temptation 
of seeking artificial simplification — even in this presentation of proposals Let 
us first flunk of what the machincrv ol recruitment may be in a few years.hcnce 
and then return to the various complications of tire transitional period 

Then we should have a staff consisting largely of present members graded 
as non-professionals, “scale” prolessionals and senior professionals What of 
recruitment 3 It would he of thiec kinds — non professionals of school leaving 
standard, graduates , those with Higher Schools, the two last for the pro- 
fession il grades In ulditinn there would, of course, be frequent appointments, 
especially for senior posts, of professionals from other systems 

The graduate desirous of entering a library' would pass to a library school 
immediately upon graeluation There he would take a two-year course after 
which he would start his library career, bung placed on the professional scale and 
awarded the increments due for his qualifications As the school course would 
include a considerable amount of practical experience, he w ould soon find his 
place in the work of the library 'I hen he w r ould gam experience, obtain, if he 
wished, his hil'her qualification and his future would be in his own keeping 

The position of the entrant from a secondary school (with either School 
Leaving or Higher Schools certificate) is more difficult He would first secure 
a post in a library and until he was old enough to attend the library school he would 
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work as a non-professional. Meanwhile he would prepare himself for admission 
to the school This is where the difficulty arises We are opposed to oppressive 
“after work” studies for formal examinations — librarians base all suffered too 
much from this iniquity Yet it is agreed with justice that the youngster on 
leasing school should not, in his own interests, be allowed to lose the habit of 
study and lie fallow perhaps for tw o or three years, particularly if he has later to 
resume his studies So probably it will be best for him to pursue studies for a 
general entrance test for a library school, care being taken that the studies are 
such as he can very reasonable pursue has ing regard to his duties and that in the 
main they coscr matters of a general humanistic nature which will not be useless 
and inappropriate if he should fail to pass through the library school or should 
decide to ch mge his occupation If he fails to pass through the school he may 
return to the librtry as a non-profession tl, but it might he wiser if he were not 
encouraged to tin *o but to turn to other fields — heemse “ disappoinleds ” are 
had things to ca-ry on any st iff 

As the supply of graduates and ihgliei Schools recruits might for a time 
prose inadequite, there must be simple machiners for drawing into the school 
the best of the non-profession ds Here lies a dinger we must guard against — 
we do not w mt to nidi it frequent or custom iry lor non-professionals to pass 
into the profession d gi ide, bee luse if we do w e sh ill w i iken tile grading Much 
more import int, we shill leid ill or most non-professionals to start studying and 
striving for ailnu ston, whether they are suitable or not, and before wc realize 
it we shall be back into the bad old position of espeetmg the office boy to get his 
fellowship The suggested solution is that those who do well in the examina- 
tions for non-professionals (which will shortly i explained) shill be entitled, 
subject to s icanctes, to enter library schools Hut clearly this facility, though 
alw tvs existent, will gradudly become more and more exceptional. 

So much for the new element , w hat of the old '* 

Vs hen an authority adopts the professional scale it would place in it (apart 
from those who were awarded senior posts) all existing members of the staff who 
were on the professional Register as well as others who were holding definitely 
professional posts It is a cardinal point that the application of the scales shall 
not prejuellcdly affect ans existing employee and much as wc would wish that all 
senior persons were on the Register (and a vast majority arc) wc must approach the 
matter justly anel realistically I ocal 1 ibrary l 'nil committees yvoulel be retjuired, 
at the outset, to submit a seheine for the grad ng of existing staff, such grading 
lo include placing eieh (verson ai an ajvjvropri m sup in the scale Consideration 
of this sc! ii me bv ibe unit librari in ami an officer of the Appropriate liody would 
ensure, as far as is humility possible, both tbit the individuals are treued fairly 
and thit the grading is consntint with general principles that would relate duties, 
seniority and tjuihfic tions 

lhc keystone of the new system is a two-year course at a full-time library 
school, just as the crux of admission to the teachers’ scale is attendance at a 
training college The Ii' rary school course will off r instruction and practical 
training m the general technical elemenis of hhrarianship Essentially a practical 
course, it will have no room cither for subsidnry, ancillary or sjvecnh/ed aspects 
of librari inship These will be provided for in other wavs It is unfortunate 
that for some yens the LA Intermediate l-\unmation has covered only two 
somewhat specialized aspects of hhrarianship instead of general studies to an 
"intermediate” standard Wc cannot, however, undo the errors of the past, 
while the fact that all Assi vciates have enjoyed at least three years’ practical experi- 
ence ensures that they hav, some general knowledge of hhrarianship So we 
may reason tbly accept the position — though clearly the LA sylhbus should he 
revised as speedily as possible so as to avoid the continuance of the present 
limitations As an increment (and a step higher maximum) will be awarded lo 
those who secure the Fellowship — and as all appointments to posts in the higher 
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grades will m time be open only to Fellows, every inducement will exist for present 
Associates to complete their studies , so the difficulty will be only temporary 

We do not want librarianship to become either a man’s profession or a 
w Oman's profession It can usefully employ both men and women We certainly 
do not want it to become a woman’s profession simply because women are paid 
substantial!) less, and so whatever other view we may hold, wisely or unwisely, 
we assert the basic principle of equal pay for equal work Yet if we adopt 
Burnham scales m general we must adopt such sex differentiation as they contain — • 
for if we try to fight the battle for equality m librarianship we shall embroil 
ourselves in the much bigger battle of equality in the teaching profession — which 
Hcascn forfend Accepting the scale differentiation, we must, on the one hand, 
hope that women librarians will be content in that the scales bring real if not 
relatise lieilelit and, on the other hind, prosule necessary safeguards against the 
fenum/ation ot the profession This is important bceausc we do need men, 
espeenlh m the senior positions (not all men 1 ut a proper proportion), and since 
the senior posts w ill be filled h\ those w ho h ive risen from the general profes 
sional grade because of their ability we must have in adequate proportion, of men 
in thit grade One cannot hi\c cream without milk Ti c simplest and fairest 
nielhod is control at the initial Mage of admission to the library Schools Tor a 
period ot ye irs it le ist, it should he a general principle to aim at an equal number 
of men and women students 

The higher positions will be filled by selection from the "scale” profes 
sionals Often there will be suitable people on the staff of the unit concerned 
Neve rthclc s w e sh ill promote efficiency ind equiht\ of opportunity if we make it 
a rule that all such ippomtments should be publicly adsertised and open to all 
qualified ipplicints 

\\ e cm consider now our system ot examinations (i) for non professional, 
(2) foi pr ilesston ils ind ()) extra professional qualmcations 

(1) \ m prrfis'ionals \\ hy should we ask our non professionals to pass any 
cxamtnitii n - lor sescral reasons — because an early cx munition will help to 
weed out the unsuitable people, because mcentiscs arc good because wc do need 
even non pi sfcssionals to know certain ippioprntc things, because it is a means 
by which we cm limit the payment of the inadequate and reward the better In 
settling the kind of examination we must be guided bw* consideration of what 
tbtlities ue want to proi lotc and test, and by a determination that the preparation 
for cxmitntti in shill no be unduly butdensomc A programme of four sections 
is suggested I hose wh a satisfy the requirements of all four sections will be able 
to proceed t j the non professional gride maximum, those who satisfy three stay 
one st me shott ot the maxin um, those who do not satisfy any cannot complain 
if they st ly tour stages behind the maximum Sections one and two will be tested 
by single eximinitions, to be held by the Library Association The unit will 
arrange for neces ary tuition One or other should he tiken within three years 
of entrance to the library Those who fail badly will be liable to discharge It 
is immaterial w Inch is t iken first 

Section One w ill comprise an examination in simple arithmetic, handwriting, 
general knowledge the elements of bookkeeping, including the checking of 
accounts discounts, etc , filing and similar elements of business routine Tor 
Section Two candi lates will be expected to have a general idea of the organization 
of the hhrary eastern, how n is governed, financed, and administered, some know- 
ledge of simple reference material such as Whitaker’s Almanack, Who’s Who, 
Bradshaw and the like, an outline knowledge of the mun figures in Fngltsh 
literature whit a catiloguc is and hoxv to use it, the general idea and method of 
classification how to alphabetize and the like — in brief those things which any 
one working in a library must know and which any intelligent person can readily 
discos et 

Section Three would not be tested by the Library Association Instead, 
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suitable evidence from outride examining bodies — such as the R.S A. — would 
be accepted. The subjects acceptable would be such appropriate matters as 
shorthand, typewriting, poster deign, etc. The possession of any suitable 
certificates would be accepted as qualification 

Section Tour would be a much more personal matter — a “ merit increment ” 
which any authority could, at its discretion, award to those of particularly good 
character, application or ability Its value would be destroyed if it were to be 
made automatic Propcrh u‘cd it could be both an incentive to and a recognition 
of good work In order to secure reasonable uniformity, and for the guidance 
of library authorities, the LA would draft the syllabus for Sections i and i, 
indicating appropriate standards, would list certificates acceptable for Section }, 
and, generally, with the co-operation of its branches, assist in carrying out a 
programme of tuition which, though to some extent informal, would have a 
genuine place in the education: 1 1 scheme 

( 2 ) Professional* After a few years it will be usual for entrants to the 
professional grade, whether graduates or not, to undertake a course at a Library 
School At first there will, howeser, be a large if diminishing proportion who 
for various reasons are unable to attend the schools Part-time and correspond- 
ence courses must temporarih be available for these However thev are able to 
study all professional assistants must pass the Tirst Professional Examination of 
the LA , which will he equivalent to the “Intermediate”, though the syllabus 
will be on broader lines Bv insisting that a'l pass this national professional 
examination we shall secure umformitv and ensure that the proper standard is 
reached at all teaching institutions Full-time library Schools will therefore be 
teaching, and not examining, institutions All reasonable people will appreciate 
that this is the forest ba> is for both students and emplovers 'I here will inevitably 
be variations in ihc stand irds attained by different schools Hut if all students 
must pass through the same test, .my undesirable variations will then be perceived 
and can be corrected ’Ibis would not necessarily be the case if there were no 
such national criterion Consequents we should fall into the grave danger of 
prcjudiciil, "nd perhvps prejudiced, differentiation between qu ilitications This 
must be avoided \\c have already seen how this differentiation, be it right or 
wrong, has militated against the absorption of the stuchnts of the one full-time 
school vv c had before the w ar \\ e must av old anv risk of inv ulious comparison , 
and we must, as a profession, keep control ot our greatest responsibility — 
Registration Those who do not attend a school must pass this L A examination 
as “external” students Thus we shall secure justice, effiutnev .and as much 
umformitv as is desirable Those who pass this examination will all have had 
some practical experience, school stuelents will get it as part of their work, 
non-school students will not be accepted for the examination until they have had 
it On passing the examination they will rank as “professionals” As now, 
Associatcship will he awarded to those who have passed the examination and have 
had three v ears’ full-time paid library service (attendance at a two-year School 
counting as one v car’s service) 

Cleirlv all professionals will be entitled to lie registered as Associates after 
three years’ service, excepting on!v anv who might be put on the professional 
grade when the ’chemc is started but who have not vet passed their Intermediate 
or equivalent examination These we may reasonably expect to seek Associate- 
ship and as an inducement it should be laid dowm lhat non-Associatcs cannot 
automatically receive the last two increments o f the professional scale, though 
this mav be granted at the discretion of the authority where it is justified by merit. 

The curriculum of the Library Schools (and the syllabus of the First Pro- 
fessional F.x ’-mm'ion of the I. A ) w ill he designed to ensure a sound general 
training in hbrarianship It would be inappropriate here to attempt to give any 
detailed svllabus Tint is an early task for the L A Certain general principles 
may be outlined, however At this stage of professional education we must 
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provide * comprehensive practical background for iiiture professional work 
rather than seek any type of specialization, this being treated at the second. 
Fellowship, stage. We have to qualify the students for the work they will have 
to perform in the general professional grade and not, intensively, for the higher 
posts above the scale 

The basic elements will be “ book knowledge " and knowledge of general 
library methods, organization and activities By “ book knowledge ” we do not 
mean a detailed grasp of English literature, the importance of which in public 
library work has been over emphasized m the past Instead we mean a practical 
knowledge of common reference materia], important and standard books in all 
mam Helds, bibliography as a guide to the present day exploitation of books (i e 
not “ historical ” bibliography) and acquaintance with the range, types and 
notable examples of general literature The competent librarian should be as 
familiar with the essential things in engineering, economics, geography, history, 
and so on as he is with the 1 nglish literarj masterpieces — and he must know 
these, at first hand, too He must know also about the material aspects of books — 
publishing and bookselling, and the manufacture, binding, repair, preservation 
and arrangement of books — and of all other library material such as prints, 
pamphlets, periodicals, etc He must know how the library service is adminis- 
tered, governed and financed, and appreciate Its purposes and values He must 
know about the general routine work — and be able to do it He must understand 
catalogues and classification schemes — not in any theoretical way, but so that he 
can use them ifkctivel) 

Hus will be a wide s)lhbus but e\ cry thing that it embraces will be a genuine 
part of the equipment of the practising hbrarnn If we say that he will need 
ever) thing it covers, we must, in order to keep it within bounds, say also that it 
will contain nothing he is not likcl) to need 

I he Imal examination, upon which the Fellowship will be awarded, will 
ptov dc for the more individual, specialized studies in libraiianship 

\I1 piofessionils will not take their Fellowship, but all who aspire to rne 
hlghtr grides will need to attempt it The) mav not all succeed, for it must be 
of such a standard til it all I ellow s should be gcnuinclv people of ability appropriate 
to the more responsible and sped 1 'd posts 

We envLsigc I ellow ship as a nullification which will follow, not a brief 
period of ciamning, but a longer and more urbane development of one’s pro- 
fession il equipment as directcel by a continued interest in one’s work and in certain 
aspects of it in pirticuhr Our Fellows of tomorrow will no *U ( < through the 
same null, tlicv will secure Fellowship as an indication that the) have made an 
intelligent pci son il studs ot their profession Thus, though there will be 
facilities for advanced studies and rcseirch we shall not have schools or courses 
for the Fellowship ex munition This will be of a much less formal and more 
individual character 

Lver) candidate for Fellowship will be expected to have maintained a live 
interest in the whole field of libra rnnship — not to have forgotten what he learned 
at his school, but ccjuill) not to have “ swotted ” a more intensive s)llabus If 
he is keen on hts work he will have kept in touch with developments, have studied 
other libraries, hsv c met colleagues and dneussed mutual problems and aspirations, 
have thought for himself and evolved bis own ideas about things Wc shall 
expect him to have made a particular Mud) of some aspect of Iibrananship, 
connected perhaps with work he is doing, perhaps with work he is keen to do 
It mav be work with children, ajolescmts, adult students, or cataloguing or 
classification, or work in a ‘‘special ” or university librar), or the building of 
libraries, or bibliographical method, or the training of junior staffs, and so on, 
almost ad mfmilum The more varied the interests of Fellows the better the library 
world w ill be 

Thus the examination should consist of three elements, (i) a paper on things 
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in general — a paper so wide that “ swotting ” is impossible, and so full of oppor- 
tunity that it can fairly test whether the candidate has rusticated or has kept his 
mind and interests alert ; (2) an cssa y , or a memorandum, or a piece of appropriate 
individual work in the special field chosen by the candidate. He would have 
scope for originality and would be expected to display it , (3) an interview with 
assessors nominated by the LA for their special suitability and whose primary 
purpose would be to ensure, by a personal talk, that the essay was a genuine 
original effort 

(3) Ex /ra-Proftsswnal Qualifications We have room in the profession, in the 
higher grades especially, for people vv ith interests and abilities additional to those 
needed for professional registration. Thus we must encourage our members to 
develop their individual abilities and thereby enrich the profession by studying 
for and obtaining other qualifications For example, we need men versed in local 
government and administration, and so a Diploma in Public Administration would 
be a useful qualification for mam Again, in our technical and science, our art, 
music, history and other special depirtmerts, we need men and women w'lth 
technical, scientific and other appropriate knowledge such as would be evidenced 
h\ the possession of the Decrees and Diplomas of unis crsitics and other examining 
Iwxhcs 1 hose who obtained such qualifications would be granted an immediate 
accelerated increment and a higher maximum while the\ remain on the general 
professional scale, whereas their chances of promotion when competing for better 
positions would be grcitlv enhanced 

LnmsRY Schools 

Our first responsibility after the war — and it is one we must fulfil regardless 
of whether or not our hopes for the wider reforms envisaged in this report are 
to be realized — is to m ike good the effects of the war upon the training of library 
personnel Of this there arc two aspects, both of paramount importance The 
men and women who have been taken from their normil work for war service 
have, as a rule, been therein deprived of opportunities for professional education 
But for the war tht\ would hive continued, nvu be completed, their studies and 
would have tn|0\cd whatever concrete lmnudntc rewards their qualifications 
might earn and w ould hav c stood so much better chances of promotion and securing 
fresh appointments The war has, to some extent, caused a setback m their 
careers, due lo no fauli of their own Common justice requires that whatever 
can be done b) wa\ of compensation shall be done There is no useful compensa- 
tion o»hcr than that of enabling them, as speedik as possible, to nuke up for the 
time they have lost Had ihtv not gone into the Forces the profession, and the 
public it serves, would have been richer as a result of thur continued education, 
since they have gone it is the poorer Therefore, quite apart from any regard 
for the individuals or any desire we maj rightly feel to compensate them, the 
national interest requires that the shortage of tr lined personnel should be made 
gotxl without dclav The library will have not less but greater responsibilities 
after the w r ar , «t will need more, not kucr, men and women capable of bearing 
them 

Therefore, whatever else happens — and we believe that much will happen — 
we must now male full arrangements for the intensive professional education of 
ex-service men and women is soon as the war is over For this purpose — even 
were there no other — we should set up our library schools, where in a short 
intensive full-time course the student may cover the necessary ground We do 
not, however, advocate the establishment of *c”'taorar^ schools only for this 
purpose became ac arc convinced that such schools should he permanent Our 
duty to the cx-scr\icc people and to the public the\ have to serve is a valuable 
incentive and should help to establish a svstem of education we must then 
perpetuate Moreover, it indicates that, for the first two or perhaps three years 
after the war, ex-service personnel should have, if not sole, at least priority use 
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of the schools, and that the courses there should be designed to meet their needs. 
After that the schools would assume the methods appropriate to permanent 
normal conditions. 

After the last war the government provided grants for ex-service officers and 
men to enable them to complete their education “ for service in the higher walks 
of commercial, industrial and professional life ” and to make good “ the nation’s 
losses in the supply of trained and educated men due to the war ” The courses 
included full-time Degree and Diploma courses, some Post-graduate courses, and 
full-time “ refresher ” courses They also included education at polytechnics, 
technical institutes and similar public educational institutions Altogether a6,;oo 
men benefited by the scheme , the average period of the courses was just over two 
years and the average cxpcndituic per student for fees and maintenance was £140 
per annum The grant made by the Board of Fducation (which was mainly 
responsible for the operation of the scheme) was intended to provide for the 
student’s maintenance during his course, including the vacations, and for payment 
of his tuition fees, after taking into account his means from other sources The 
maximum annual grant for maintenance for a single student was £175 , for a 
married student the maximum was £200 with an additional allowance, not '■xceeding 
£24 a vear in respect of each child under the age of 16, up 10 a total of four children 
The grants appear to have been maelc on a wide and liberal basis A candidate 
was expected to show that he was likely to profit by the kind of education which 
he desired, and that he was not already fully qualified Application had to be made 
within a reason lble period from the date of demobilization (actually applications 
were received for some three or four years after the war) The Board was assisted 
in the administration of the scheme by a University Adsisory Committee which 
dealt with applicants for admission to universities and by the local Education 
Authorities tor Higher Education who, in consultation with the Head of the 
Institution concerned, advised other applicants, investigated their financial 
circumstances and made recommendations Ot 27,600 who applied up to May 
1920 only 1,977 were, for various reasons, refused The remainder took courses 
at oxer 250 mstitut.ons It was a condition of the grant that the progress of the 
students should he reviewed, but tins led to the discontinuance of only a small 
proportion The scheme proved highly successful whether viewed as a means 
of recompensing the indiviihiils for the loss of the war years ot as an enrichment 
ot the nation’s resources in trained specialist personnel 

It is surely not unreasonable to anticipate that the government, especially 
with such fasoutablc precedent, will introduce a similar scheme when this war 
is over ’I he library profession should ccrtimly lend its influence and support 
on general grounds 

We should, however, go much further and take steps, now, to ensure that 
when such a scheme is brought forward the library movement will be in a position 
to bcnelit As we arc, in our future ptofessional programme, seeking to increase 
the number of graduate library w orkers w c should ask that those of our ex-service 
members who are Tellows should be enabled to attend Universities for degree 
courses — and we ein rightly meet the condition that applicants should not be 
“ fully qualified ” because we do not belies c that in future non-graduate entrants 
Bill be so regarded We arc, however, c\ r cn more immediately concerned with 
tho'e who hasc n r >t completed their professional studies — those who have not 
passed the Intermediate examination, or who have done so but have not completed 
their studie-s for the Final It is for them that this government scheme would be 
especially appropriate 

If the opportunity is to be grasped, however, we must have in being or be 

ready to brmg into being — the necessary training institutions At present we 
ha\-c only one full-time librats school in the country — assuming, that is, that the 
London Unncrsity School, which ceased its operations at the outbreak of war 
will resume them One institution would be quite inadequate to meet the situation 


is 
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— and in any case we will suggest later other additional functions for that 
School 

At the end of 1941 there were 1,100 members on service, of whom 150 were 
Fellows of the LA. and 560 Associates. A number of the Fellows are already 
graduates, others are senior men whose services will be much occupied by 
important work in the \ital reorganization period , of the remainder many will, 
we hope, be enabled to take degree or diploma courses at universities For the 
Associates we must cater at the new Library Schools, giving them an intensive 
onc-ycar course which will co\cr the ground they have not already taken as part 
of their studies for the Intermediate and which will enable them to pass the Final 
(perhaps with a revised syllabus) We should try to concentrate on this first in 
order to secure as soon as possible as many fully trained men free to help in the 
post-war developments With several schools, however, we can use some for 
this purpose ind others, acenidmg to demands, lor the ne\t — that of taking those 
who hive not yet pissed the Intermediite through a course, plinned to meet a 
new, more general, intermediate examination Aiungenients can be made for 
those who hive already done part of the work for Intermediate or Final to have 
refreshers in these parts and devote the time thus freed to other germane studies, 
in some cases shorter courses might be arranged W c do not know — because of 
the vicissitudes of war — whether the numbers gisen above will apply, but they are 
a reasonable guide A few more people — youngsters and serving men (prisoners 
of war miluded) will piss tv munitions On the whole \ve know roughly what 
the post-w ir edueitiontl problems will be 

We cannot know how nuns’ of the cv-servicc women will want to take 
advantage of the scheme hurelv a high proportion will do so — particularly if 
the prospects of reorganization arc such as to gis c new horizons to llbrarianship 

For reasons we shall expand liter, the schools should not be too btg An 
average of 15-30 students at eicli would be sufficient There should be more 
than enough cx-scrvict students to fill 6 or 7 schools — aiul if this figure proved 
optimistic the gips could be filled by non-service students It is suggested that 
these schools should be instituted at large cities with good and varied library 
services near at bind and where there arc universities with which the schools 
can he assoented ft e suggest, therefore, the following cities — Glasgow (or 
T-dinhurgh), M inchcster (or Liv crpool), Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff and London 

The ev-serv ice scheme must be spretd ov er perhaps thru: years, partly because 
there mav be too mans students, but also because some Cs-serv icemen will prefer 
to go back t' thur homes and thetr woil r or the first year after the war, proc ccdir g 
1- er to tl c school 

We must keep m mind two complementary protects — an immediate scheme, 
for c--scr\ ice people, which we can put into operation with the minimum of 
dcl’y after the war, and a permanent system of full-time training schools for 
existing members and for graduate and non-graduate entrants 

Tor the first pan of the programme arrangements may be somewhat 
temporiry, so long as they could lead to permanent basts , the great thing would 
bt to get something useful that “worked" Nevertheless we should have to 
establish the schools on a suist ictorv , “ genuine ” lusts as we could not expect 
to vet government recognition for schools which were patei th devices, however 
prusevvorthv, for t iking id' mtige ot grim ficihties ft l mav, indeed, have to 
give reason ihlc guirtntecs that these schools will he continued and to indicate 
the lines on which thev shall he run 

Consider the matter in ns th.ee main aspects Who will be responsible for 
the schools a I low vs ill they be financed 5 W ho will be the tutors 5 

(a) 11 bo »«// be responsible for the schools 1 Lithcr a local education authority 
for higher cducut ion ora umv ersity could be the responsible authontv Whichever 
in fact a as responsible it would have to act in such close co-operation with the 
other that thev would really be partners This will be the case even more in the 



second stage when it becomes necessary to arrange considerable practical experience 
in libraries as part of the course — which will not be so vital a factor in these 
ex-service courses These points must be considered (i) we are convinced 
that the schools should be teaching and not examining bodies , therefore if a 
university accepts responsibility it must agree to this condition and not seek to 
aw ard its own Diploma or other certificate , (a) there are great advantages attached 
to association with a university, such as the value of the communal life of the 
university, and the facilities available at the university for course' in cognate 
subjects, e g literature, which could be readily incorporated into the school 
curriculum If a school is administered by an I, E A them is no insurmountable 
obstacle to the attendance of its students at such university courses by mutual 
arrangement And though the communal university life would surely be a factor 
of importance in liter years our ex service students would already have gamed 
much tiom another communal “ university ” — that of the services , (3) the school 
needs some, if simple, facilities in the way of lecture rooms and the like, but this, 
normally, would not be a dilhculty , (4) as, in later years, a high proportion of 
students would be graduates (not necessarily of the same universities) taking the 
library school as an immediate post gr iduatc course, there would probably be 
ads antages in continued association w ith the university 1 hcrcforc, on the whole, 
wc would regard the university as the better body but can see no reason why the 
LI \ should not he re ponstblc if theie are any overriding locil considerations 
or if the university is unuillmir to lccepl point (1; above 

(/;) lion uill thy be jmnuttH Our financial requirements will be modest — 
the salaries of the tutors, and a frw small overheads \\ here the cx service men 
are concerned the grants (and we are assuming there will hi grants) may cover 
the fees up to a reasonable amount In the last scheme the average amount paid 
for fees w is about £30 Would this be sulheient > If not, the I F A would be 
able to secure from its higher education grant up to 30 per ctnt of the approved 
expenditure, whueas the universities could secare grants from the Treasury 
So far as the ex service men are concerned we can see no insuperable financial 
difficulty 

(r) II bo 11 ill be the tutors f Obviously they must be men of outstanding 
ability and practical experience who arc also capable of imparting thor know ledge 
Frankly this is one of our greattst difiicul is isjiuilly fir the imn ediatr 
post \v ir courses For 'h< late* - - j**si w 11 the »ch inis ha e him 1 1 i lv 
or " 1 pi 1 1 1 Is 1 wr h' 1 ' be b'c to recrei and rn n suit ible yeorV 

no will m'ke tia •’ ng at hbraty schools, not thur 'ife w rk, but a valuable 
element in their professional careers For the firsi courses we must use the best 
people wc ran obtain Of two things we are convinced — (a) that v e cannot be 
satisfied with * parr time ” tutors nr with courses given by people who are 
meanwhile engaged m ordinary library duties and (b) that tutors should not be 
members of the staff of any library in the irea served by the school and seconded 
for the purpose As tutors wc must have completely independent men who are 
either (liter) employ id as tutors by the body responsible for the school — le the 
university or the 1 L A or (at first) men from outside the irea who have been 
gi anted li ivc ot absence hy their authorities for this t isk, the Importance of which 
no one would duty 

I low mmy tutors do we need at cich school ? Two — a senior and a junior 
These tw o should he quite competent to cover the field, for, remember, it will be a 
general course To supplement their work wc can have access to university 
(or 1 I \ ) teachers in any non professional subject such as literature, which may 
be included in the course There is no need, cither at first or later, for more 
If a tutor cannot have a sufficiently general knowledge of the field there will be 
something wrong with the course As classes will (lor other reasons) be small 
there will he no undue strain The work of the schools will be controlled by the 
LL A or university working in close co operation with the L A at first (and 



later under the general supervision of the Appropriate Body) Our first body of 
tutors (la or 14 in number) must, therefore, consist of men chosen for their 
suitability, for whom we can seek temporary leave of absence from their employing 
local authorities They might well thcmsclv es be fully qualified men now serving 
in the Forces, for these reasons (a) Patriotic authorities might be more willing 
to continue to release for a further period men of whose services they have 
already been deprived, and for whom they have secured reasonably satisfactory 
uar-time substitutes (£) Because an ex-service tutor will be more in sympathy 
with cx-scrvicc students than any other (1) Because some of the most likely 
people are in f-ct in the services or about to enter them There is a fourth factor 
— that the schools could offer to tutors a salary more likely to attract good younger 
cx-scry ice men than it w ould the suitable men of o\ er military age — though of 
course in this work salary is not the vita! fictor but the appeal of professional 
opportunity to serve one’s fellows 

The tutors for the first courses should be chosen now — with additional 
provision for the sort of contingency we hope will not arise — and arrangements 
made with their employers In such leisure as army life affords they could be 
prepiring themselves for their task We could probiblv secure for them, at the 
ccssition of hostilities, priority of demobilization so that they could take a brief 
refresher course in prepiration for thur work at the schools, which could not 
commence until a few niorths after the war 

What about the ev-service students themselves a They mu»t, if they enter 
the schools, ask for leave of ihsencc After all, their authorities ban done without 
them — and thev have employed substitutes ,vho have “carried on” Some of 
these substitutes arc potentnlly good material for which an expinding library 
service will hive ample room, indeed if there should he casualties on a scale 
comparable with tho e of the last war, which we fervently trust will not be, they 
will be people of whom ‘he profession will have need Ijbrirv authorities as 
a whole would be unfortunrte if in the transition period they lost those 
“temporaries” who later would he vduiblc 'lhc cy-e.rvicc men’s education 
scheme will he an interim meins of ret lining some, at least It may well happen 
that the desir iblc “ tempot tries ’’ are not employ ed at those places where there are 
cx-scryice school students, hut the L A could easily arrange for their interchange 
Thus we return to our cx-'er\icc man lie may want to stay at home for a while 
with his wife and f imily , very well — he returns to his job for a year or tyvo and 
takes a later course Or he may be keen to go at once to the school, m which case 
his war-time substitute — or another — will continue to hold down his job 

Many authorities will wish to continue to piv pirt saliry to those who take 
courses, others nny he content to give leivc without pay I he line spirit of 1 he 
former will he a gtsiurc of apprecntion of which any cx-scrvicc m in w ill he proud , 
the others may not, for fimncnl reasons — pending the wider rc-org mi/atlon — be 
able to do th's and the rcisons will he understood In any case the government 
grant will cover t'’c cost in most cases If there arc any evceptional cases where 
the government grant is not sullicient to emble a m in to go to the school, the 
FA should make such ca.es its own responsibility — cilhcr lmtnting a special 
fund or n al nip a lc' y upon its members tint all would gl idly piy 

Yes We know tint tin ill sounds (me on piper We know, in advance, 
all tint the timid critics of not only this but all our proposils will say — that wc 
arc asking this and that and assuming the other I here will always be faint- 
hearted people who lack confidence ind who, without seeking it, assume that 
there is no goodwill, no support to he hid I ne only test is this — is the scheme 
practicable "n en the will a If it is, why insult our loci! authorities and our own 
members by suggesting that the goodwill will not be forthcoming, as a firm support 
and encouragement, if w c a r k it reasonably for reasonable things 5 So let us do so. 

I therefore rcrr.~~e.nl that the Emergency Committee of the LA be 
authorized (quite regardless of anv other matters m this report which may or may 
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Dot prove controversial) to make all necessary enquiries and take all necessary steps 
to organize a system of post-war education on the lines indicated, and that they be 
authorized to seek, from any appropriate government department or other body, any 
funds which may be required for the organization of the system and any initial 
expenditure on equipment , further, that the Emergency Committee be instructed 
to prepare an appropriate syllabus of examinations for those attendingsuch schools. 

What, now, of the future — when, our ex service men and women being 
helped to go forward in their professional careers, we need to establish these 
schools as an integral part of the professional scheme of things We have already 
considered w ho shall attend them and, in general terms, u hat shall be taught there 
Return to our previous three points Who will be responsible for them 5 How 
will they be financed 5 Who will be the tutors 5 Let us add a fourth, what will 
be the curriculum and basis of tuition > The first has been answered 

I low will they be financed ’ Clearly in much the same way as the training of 
teachers is financed There will be two categories of student — new entrants 
and those who are already in library employment New graduate entrants will 
haae ay affable normal costing (and we belies e much extended) facilities — State 
and I 1 A scholarships, muntcnince grants and loans Other new entrants 
w ill first join the st iff of library authorities and will be treated as existing members 
Tor these, financial assistance can be of two kinds — or rather can conic from one 
of two directions I he 1 L A of he area in which the student resides can, under 
existing regulations, incur the cost of any type of approved higher education and 
receive gos trnment grant of 5 o per cent of such expenditure , the new Libraries 
Act can include a clause empou ermg “ unit ” or other library authorities to pay the 
cost of the educifion and maintcnmcc of students and such costs will be eligible 
for government grant from the Appropriate Body \\ ith eitncr or both of these 
proaisions attendance should become possible —again, of course given the goodwill 
of the authorities, which, however, will hive the effective backing of the Appro- 
priate Body lhe standard rale of gram may not, m exceptional circumstances, 
entirely cover the costs, but in such cases, if we ask some sacrifice of students we 
shall also be able to offer the inducement of better ultimitc conditions 

We pass, therefore, to the question of tutors For the first, ex service men’s 
and women’s courses, we hope with the goodwill and practical help of their 
employ ers to secure the services of men of established ability That system cannot 
continue So, while these first courses arc in being, we must select a number of 
suitable men and let them attend a special course (which could be held at the 
London University School) lor the mining of tutors These people will leave 
their ordinary work anil, sub|cct to their passing satisfactorily through the school, 
be allotted pertnnent appointments as tutors in succession to the initial men 
When we say “ permanent ” we do not think, as already stated, that this ■•hould 
be a life’s carter We do not w int it to be On the contrary we believe that 
men of their ability would easily be absorbed into senior posts in the expanding 
service and would need to be eonstartly rtpl iced W ork as a tutor would, indeed, 
prove a professional isset, is the halln ark of an outstanding young mm of early 
rccogni/cd abilities If they were cx service men their training might come 
within the purv lew of lhe norma! cx service grants scheme , if not, we might need 
to assist them either from the \ssociition s funds or from giants for the purpose 
from the Appropri ite Body (if it alieidy exists; or another government depirtmcnt 
or an interested outside oriMnizuion The difficulty is not insuperable 

Whit will lie the curriculum 5 This his altcady been discussed in relation 
to profession il grading and examinations I he I ibrarv School course must in 
addition pros ide for a considerable iniount of practical experience 1 he ex service 
men will hive hid some previous library experience before enlistment, or before 
going to the 'chool , most of their time, apart from special visits and demonstra- 
tions, may well be spent on class yyork md directed mdiyidual study, particularly 
as we are proposing in their case to be content with a one year’s course The 
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tame will apply to many of the non-ex-serx ice men and women with library 
experience who attend These will be fairly numerous at first, including not 
only those men and women who remain in library w ork during the war but also 
those “ temporaries who seek to secure permanent posts Some of these 
“ permanent ” and “ temporaries ” will elect to take a one-year course , those 
who are employed in small libraries or whose experience has been limited will be 
w'cll advised to take two-year courses For an initial period, according to 
requirements, both one- and two-year coirscs will be a\ salable at diffeient schools 
The regular two-year courses will include up to ;o per cent practical 
experience, to be gained by working 1 1 good libraries of different types in the 
neighbourhood of the schools Arrangements will be made, by the school, 
with all suitable libraries, university and special as well as public, to employ the 
students, cither part-time or for short periods, at m’crvils throughout the course 
They will work, without pay, as ordinary numbers of the staff, subject to normal 
di'ciptmc and staff conditions, hut esery effort must be made to give them an 
in'ighl into the methods and functions of all the innn branches of library work 
”1 Ins praMn d work sail! be ’rr inpitl lo accord u it fi the tin ore tit il training and will 
he eo ordmaicd hy the "tor in eon' ult uion w nh (he various librari ins concerned 
’Jho>i lihiarici which annrd ho.|>iiihiy will he pur to some trouble md inconveni- 
ent c hut in r< lur/i they w ill receive some m> i >urc of is*, i st mcc I ruin the students, 
who will n iiur illy remain in e lehdepartment for a long enough period not only for 
them to under t inel its mini features hut also to he able to perform simple duties 
Such then are our proposals The war — for out of evil there always comes 
some gorid— should help to male their adoption easier We hope that schemes 
for cx-ser\ ice men's grants w'll help us toe.tahlish the schools Not less important 
is the fact that the war has provided the profession with a very necessary element 
— people capable of continuing to act as substitutes for the first hatches of students 
If we had had to introduce such schools in peacetime on a sufficiently large scale 
our first difficulty would have been that of providing people to replace the 
students when they left thetr posts to attend the schools Fortunately — unless 
serious losses should alter the present prospect — wc shall have a considerable 
body of temporaries with some experience They have held the fort so long that 
wc can ask them to hold the fort a little longer Once the scheme is well 
established wc can offer them their recompense because from then onwards the 
library movement as a whole will neeel to cirry a small surplus of personnel 
equivalent to the library school population at any period With the large units 
of our propo.ed reorganization this will he easy In most staffs at any time there 
will he fine, two or more away at the school, the normal rate of absence being 
covered hy an increase, perhtps temporary, in the evt ihhshrnent 1 yen if one 
unit h ill more than an av er ipe proportion w idling to nti ml the schools, the I- A 
could orgmi/e ixihangi . and lemjniriry loins ul stair win re they wire needed 
One la* t point irises We must mile uji our minds about these schools 
and their curricula as soon as possil lc — ccrt only before the war is over And wc 
must prepare and put into operation an appropriate examination syllabus Its 
outlines have already been indicated, hut it will be useljl to recapitulate 

(a) Those who have nearly completed the I mal should be given a reasonable 
time to do so according to the existing syllabus 

(i) Those who have passed the Intermediate but not made much progress 
towards the Final will either go to a school or study privately For these we 
need a compiehcnsive syllabus dealing with the ground that has not yet been 
covered for the Intermediate, plus some revision They would sit for a revised 
Final , leading to Fellowship 

* Wc must always remember that as local authorities have, rightly , generally refused to 
make permane u ipgeiimments in war time, a lari e proportion of our present “ temporaries " arc 
youne* people w ho ytoultl othcru i*e hive secured normal jsermanent appointments Often these 
people w ill he tinanci illy ;x i ili/ttl as they yy ill he outside any scheme for " making up " thetr 
salaries while they arc on very lee We must be eery careful nor lo penalize them further 
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(c) All who have not yet tiken the Intermediate should, either after attending 
a one- or two-year school course or after private study, pass a general comprehen- 
sive examination and sit for a new Intermediate Examination which would lead 
to the Associatcshm For Fellowship they would later take the new course 
already indicated 

In time the differences would disappear, as those who had gamed their 
qualifications according to different syllabuses earned that wide personal experience 
which is a bigger factor in making a librarian than any examinations can be. 
Meanwhile the L A could make any adjustments and allowances necessary to 
avoid ciusmg hardships 

As this matter is an urgent om. and in view of the impossibility during 
wartime of calling representative meetings, surely it is not asking too much to 
suggest that the 1 m< ryncy Committee should be given full authority to proceed 
Revisions, if necessary, can follow in the light of experience The great thing 
is to put a sound and eminently desirable project into active operation as soon as 
the time for leu >n arises If we base to w lit til ,i!l the delaying processes 
of pseud > tlemoericy have been duly performed we shill surely miss our 
op|iortumties — mil deserve to ntlss iliem 

We ire now in a position to formulate our proposed scales of salaries These 
are in three pails (j) non professional, (ii) general professional and (f) higher 
and specialized positions 

Proi osi n National Salaries Sr alps tor those psitlotpd in the British 
Pi blic Library Service 

i These scales should be read in conjunction with the explanations given 
in Ch XV. and in the preceding sections of this chapter 

a No person shall be prejudici illy affected by the adoption of these scales 
j All persons employed in fibrin units situated wholly or principally within 
the London Metropolit in Police area shill reccn ca bonus often per cent on the appro- 
priate scale sal iries and increments All persons employ ed in the library units uicor 
porating Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield shall 
rcccis e a bonus of fo e per cent on the appropriate scale salaries and increments 
4 All salaries specified in these scales are based upon the value of the 
pound sterling in the standard year, i<y;8 9 It is to be understood that all would 
be adjusted, as necessary , so as to compensate for any difference there might be m 
the purchasing pow cr of the pound at the time when the sc lies come to be applied 
A Aon professional Scale 

Minimum cducttional qualification shall be School Leasing Certificate 


Step 

Age 

Men and \X omen 

1 

l6 

£Co 

a 

17 

Li 1 

3 

18 

£* 4 

4 

*9 

£96 

5 

20 

£'° 8 

6 

21 

£120 

7 



t 


£'44 

9 


£m 6 

10 


£.68 

11 


£'8° 

12 


£'9° 

ij 


£100 

14 


£210 

M 


£220 

16 


£*s° 

n 


£*4° 
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For non-professional assistants uith higher qualifications see Scale (B) 
note 00 

Notes (a) Persons who fail to pass either Section One or Section Two of 
the approved tests for non-professional staff shall not proceed beyond Step 4 
without the special approval of the library authority 

( 4 ) Persons who fail to pass any of the approved tests shall not proceed 
beyond step 13 Those who pass one section may proceed to Step 14, those who 
pass two sections to Step 1 j, those ■who pass three sections to Step 16 and those 
who pass all sections to Step 17 

B Central Professional Scale 

The follow ing may be placed on this scale 

(I) Associates and Fellows of the Library Association 

(II) Those who pass the First Professional Fxamination of the Library 
Association either after attendance at a full-time library school for two years 
(in the case of ex-sen ice members, one scar), or after three years’ full-time paid 
emplovment in an approved library in a non-professional grade or otherwise 

(III) Other persons who at the adoption of the scale arc in the employment 
of existing librars authorities and who are performing work of a character approved 


as professioml- 

—see Note (t) 



Step 

Completed Years of 

Men 

Women 


Professional Service 

£. 

£ 

1 

0 

180 

162 

2 

1 

192 

171 

3 

2 

204 

180 

4 

3 

216 

189 

5 

4 

228 

198 

6 

1 

240 

207 

7 

6 

2J2 

2 1 6 

8 

7 

263 

225 

9 

8 

276 

234 

10 

9 

288 

243 

1 1 

10 

30O 

252 

12 

1 1 

5 >* 

261 

•3 

12 

324 

270 

14 

1} 

33 & 

2 79 

M 

M 

348 

288 

16 

M 

360 

| 297 ] 

17 

1 6 

566 

1 306] 
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Notes (a) An increment of one step shall be given to a Graduate of an 
approved university 

( 4 ) An increment of one step shall be given to a Fellow of the Library 
Association 

(r) An increment of one step shall be given to any one on the grade holding 
an approved Diploma or recognized higher qualification 

(if) The increment awarded under (a) shall not entitle persons on the scale 
to receive a total salary in excess of the 'calc maximum, but Fellows mav, subject 
to the approval of the library authority , proceed lo a maximum equivalent to one 
step above the scale maximum and those holding qualifications as provided in (r) 
may similarly proceed to a maximum equivalent to one step above the maximum 
scale at id tho'c holding such qualifications as pros itled in (r) who arc also Fellows 
of the I-ibrary Association may, subject to the approval of the library authority, 
proceed to a maximum not exceeding two steps above the scale maximum 
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(i) On the initial adoption of the scale by a library authority any assistant 
who is engaged on duties of a suitable professional character shall be placed on 
that step in the scale which the authority, with the approval of the Appropriate 
Body, shall deem appropriate having regard to his length of service, qualifications* 
salary and other relame considerations 

(/) Persons on this scale who are not Associates of the Library Association 
when they would otherwise be due to receive the last two increments of the scale 
shall not receive either or both of these without the specific approval of the library 
authority 

U>) Subject to there being appropriate posts available, persons not possessing 
qualifications in hbrarianship, but possessing approved qualifications in account- 
ancy, secretarial work, etc , may at the discretion of the authority be placed upon 
this scale starting at an appropriate step 

(A) Assistants who obtain distinctions not herein specified but of such a 
nature that the) bring credit to the service or whose work is specially meritorious 
may be granted one expedited increment and it is recommended that this power 
should be exercised sufficiently frequently to make it a genuine incentive 

C Scales for Higher Professional Grades 

fxonx i Upon the initial adoption of these stales by any authority all 
persons concerned shall he specifically re-appointed to the various positions 
embraced ,n these grades and each shall normally commence at the scale minimum 
approprute to his new position, provided that thereby no person is prejudicially 
affected All positions in these grades which become vacant or are created after 
the initial adoption of the scales shall be filled only after public advertisement 

2 Increments shall be annual and of the following amounts Umt Chiefs 
— increments of £25 , Unit Deputies — increments of /_2o, followed by a final 
increment of such smaller amount as remains due , all other positions— increments 
of jC'J 

3 It will he noted that the minimum for certain positions may be less 
than the maximum for men of the General Scale (B) This has been pros ided 
deliberately to encourage the appointment to such posts of men and women at 
an age low cr than that at which the) would attain their scale maximum 

Unit Headquarters Staff 


Position 

Grade j 
Units 

Grade 4 
Unit* 

Grade 3 
Units 

j Grade 2 
\ Units 
(Main Lib 

1 t,u * \ 
Regional 

! Librarj) 1 

Grade 2 
Units 
(Maui Lib 
also 

Rmumal 

1 lhrnryj 

Grade 1 
Units 

(Main Libs. 
all art 
Riqional 
Libraries) 


L 

l 

£ 

i L 

. £ 

c 

Chief Librarian of Unit , 

7jo-8jo 

830-930 

950 - 1,100 I, 100 -I, 2 j 0 'l p 200 -I ,330 

1,330 1,500 

Dcputs ( hicf Librarian 

5 <=o J 71 

573 633 

633-740 

1 740-853 

800 90O 

900-1,000 
360 620 

•Superintendent of Branches 


410-470 


1 5*5 575 ■ 

! 5 M -175 

Transport Officer 

520-580 

320-380 

320 380 

1 320-380 1 

320-380 

320-380 

Chief of Main Library 

Scale as for 

Central Lib rarics 

| 600 700 

650-750 

700-800 

Chief of \cicssions Dept 

580-440 

410-470 

1 435 -JM 

1 500 360 

S >5 175 

560-620 

Chit f Cat almniir 

Gen Scale 

520-380 

363-425 

! 4*0-470 

425-4M 

470-330 

Chief of Reft rencc \\ ork 

580-440 

4io-4"»o 

45 J- 3 M 

300 360 

5 M- 5-5 

560-620 

Secretary and Treasurer 

1 3 80-440 

410-470 

455 - 5*5 

| 5 * 5-575 

515-571 

360-620 

Supt of lhiildirurs 

1 \ 20- 380 

320-580 

363-423 

56,-425 

565-42) 

565-4*5 

Chief \ssist mts 

| General i 

1 Scale 

320-380 

56,-425 

56) 42) 

410-470 

O fircr i/r Special Activities 

Gt rural 

Sc lie 

320-380 

| 56, 42) 

565-42) 

410-470 

Oh rtr i/c S|>ccul Requests 

1 Gent m 1 

Scale 

320-380 

565-425 

565 4 ») 

410-470 

Chiu Chi Id tin’s Librarian j 

320 380 | 

320 380 

320 380 

1 

j 56,-425 

56 ) 42) 

4*3 


" In certain unit* uherc the number of branches is small this officer's duties may be carried 
out bv the Deputy Librarian 
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Librarians in Charge of Special Collections and Departments 

(a) £511-650, (b) £4.0-515, (c) £580-450 — according to the size and 
importance of the collection or department and the special qualifications required 

Staff at Central Libraries (1 e other than Mam Libraries) 


Position 

bp to )j,ooo 
population 

5j,ooo to 
jo, 000 pop 

jo 000 to 
100,000 pop 

j Over 100,001 
; population 


£ 

l 

£ 

1 c 

Chief Librarian* 

580 440 

440-joo 

500-560 

j J 60-620 

Principal \ssistant . 

, General 

Scale 

| 365 4*5 

1 410-470 

Reference Librarian 

1 Gc*ncral 

, Scale 

520-580 

1 365-425 

Lending Librarian 

General 

1 Scale 

1 520 580 

365-4*5 


* If actiny as \rca Librarian the Chef Libraiian shall rrCLi\ c an additional sum, not 
exceeding £ 100 per annum, according to the number and size of the branches and centres in 
the Area 

Assistants in Charge of Branches 

{a) IX here total stalT (including \ssistant in Charge) is } or less General Scale 

( h) Ditto 4 or 5 £520-580 

(r) Ditto 6 or more £565-425 

Examples showing the Operation- of tup Scales 

1 ** A ” enters a London library at the age of 17 His commencing salary 
is £79 4s per annum (1 e Step 1 of Non-professtonal Scale, plus 10 per cent) He 
passes Section One of the approved tests but docs not attempt Sections Two or 
Three After twelve complete years of service he reaches his maximum of £251 
(1 c Step 14 plus 10 per cent) Later, as he gives reasonable good service, he is 
awarded Section Four of the tests and goes to £242 Dissatisfied with this he 
decides to studs again and passes Sections Two and Three, thus reaching the final 
maximum of £264 

2 “B” enters a pros metal unit at the age of 19 after two vears in a 
commercial office He starts at £96 He is keen and ambitious and soon passes 
his tests This brings him no immediate adsantage so he proceeds to study 
accountancy and when 24 passes an approsed professional examination He is 
able then to secure a post as assistant to the Secretary of the Birmingham Umt 
As he has professional (though non-“ library ") qualifications he is put on the 
General Professional Scale, as he has not yet had any “professional” seraicc 
he starts at Step 1 and rcctiaes £189 (i c Step 1 plus ; per cent) In three or four 
years he is appointed secretar\ to a Grade 5 Lmt and receives £580 Three and 
a half \cars later he is getting £425 Then he moses on to the secretaryship of a 
Grade ) London Lmt and starts at £500 

5 “ C ", at the age of 19, goes to a University for three years, there 

graduating She proceeds at once to a full-time I ibrary School where she takes 
a tw o-\ ear course She then secures emplowncnt on the professional staff of a 
Grade 2 Unit Her commencing salary is £171 (1 c Step 1 plus one increment 
for graduation) She continues her studies, being particularly interested in work 
with children After two years she decides to take, as a part-time student, the 
Diploma Course in the Psychology of Childhood at Birmingham University 
This is made possible by her obtaining a sacant post in the professional grade in 
the Birmingham Umt Library Her commencing salary there is £198 9s (1 e she 
is credited with her two years of professional scr\icc, receives as before one 
increment for graduation and is gi\en the 5 per cent bonus applicable in the 
Birmingham area) She is now 26 After two more scars she obtains her 
Diploma and is gtsen an additional increment for this “ approved Diploma ”, her 
salary, when she is 28, becoming £226 16s The following year she is awarded 
her Fellowship and now, with the further increment due for Fellowship, receives 
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£i4j 14s. Being now well qualified and experienced she secures a post as Chief 
Children’s Librarian in a Grade 4 Unit at £jio-£j8o. 

4 '■ D ", with precisely the same start — graduation and Library School — 
makes, hoi ever, no further attempt to study At 19, the age when “ C ” secures 
her post as Chief Children’s Librarian, “ D ” remains on the General Scale at 
Step 6 , £107 

5 “ E ” is a boy who leaves his Secondary School when, at the age of 19, 
he passes the Higher Schools examination He does not go to a University. 
Instead he gets work as a non-professional assistant He starts at £96 He 
passes his non-professional tests and after three years’ service he is sent to a full- 
time Library School (the unit authority paying his fees and maintenance) After 
two years he returns to his unit and goes on to the General Professional Scale, 
starting at Step t, £1*0 He is now 14 He studies for an external Diploma in 
Public Administration, which he secures after three years His salary is then £aa8 
(1 e one step for each of 3 years' service plus one increment for hts D P A ) He 
is now appomttd Assistant in Charge of a branch with three assistants and continues 
on thi same scale of salary After one year’s experience he is transferred to a 
larger branch with five assistants and starts on the Higher Grades at £320 Mean- 
while he has studied for his Iellowship, knowing that without this he will not 
secure a better paid position He obtains bis 1 'ellowship the next year (when he 
is 29) . he does not nosv receive am increment for hts Fellowship as he is no 
longer on the General Scale So his salary now is £335 (1 e £320 plus one normal 
incrutitnt for one year's service m his present post) Two year* later, however, 
he obtains the position of Superintendent of Branches in a Grade 4 Unit starting 
at I410 I.it< r he is promoted to the Deputy Iabrarianslup of the same unit, 
starting at £175 Next he becomes Chief I thrarian ot a Grade j Unit (£7yo-£8yo) 
and fitullv secures the Chief 1 ihraritnship of a Grade 3 Unit in the London area, 
starting at 4 1 ,04 1 (1 c £970 plus 10 per cent) 

6 “ 1 ’’ is a worn in of 32 already on the staff of a medium-M/ed town 
which becomes part ol a Grule 2 Unit She has been employed as a Senior 
Assistant for 5 tears She passed her Fellow ship examinations 4 years ago 
She holds no othci qualtfie ltions On the adoption of the scheme she is put on 
the General Scale and given credit for 5 years’ professional service and also one 
additional increment step hi cause she is a Fellow So she starts, under the new 
scheme, at a sal iry of £216 If she is content to stay where she is she will proceed 
to a maximum of £297 If she has ambition she can, however, at any time apply 
for posts in the I lightr Grades 

7 ** G ”, aged 45, is the Chief Librarian of a town of 60,000 which is 
incorporated in a Grade 3 Unit, becoming a Central Library Ills salary at the 
time the Liut was formed was £5 jo and he had two further increments of £23 each 
to conn, so that, had there been no new system, he would have gone to a maximum 
of £600 Let us consider three alternative future careers for “ G ” 

(a) He prefers to stav where he is The appropriate scale salary for his 
position under the new system is £joo-£y6o Despite this, however, he will 
start at £5 to and get the two increments he would otherwise have received Hts 
financial position will be the same His status will not be quite the same He 
will administer his library as part of the unit and w 01k under the general direction 
of the Unit Chief, liy wav of compensation, however, he will be relieved of much 
of the uorrv and responsibility he had prev tously borne, he will probably be given 
a better staff to help him and he will enjov greater opportunities for developing 
the work of his library under the new regime He will lose little in local prestige, 
as he will still he the Chief Librarian of Blank Library , he will, in fact, merely 
change masters — from a committee to a professional colleague, a change which 
it is not cynical to suggest may often be one for the good 

(A) Instead of the above, the Unit Chief (and AuthocityJ asks him to become 
Uni* Deputv — chiefly because he will have more opportunity to utilize his abilities 
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in that capacity, but also because economy Mill follow if a man who must receive 
jo-,£6oo is given a post for u hich this salary is more appropriate Actually, of 
course, as Unit Deputy he Mill receive £ 6 }y£no, so that he himself will benefit 
financially as u ell as the unit It is anticipated that frequently those present chiefs 

Mho do not become Unit Chiefs Mill find promotion and increased rewards hv 
becoming t’ ,t Deputies, Supennti ,_er s of Planches, etc 

( c ) 1 1 c applies for a post as Unit Chic, of another Unit, or as Deputy in another 
Grade 1, z or 3 Unit 

As there «e ill be over 200 positions under the ncu' system carrying salaries 
of £600 and over, there should ultimately be verv feu men like "G” who cannot 
find m the re-orgamaation the au ailed opportumtv for bettering their position, 
if they so desire 1 lus applies uith ev en greater force »o those at present receiving 
loMcr salaries than “ G ” 



Chapter XVIII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Let us agree about the common foundations upon which we wish to build thtt [national] 
life, and we shall build it There is nothing that we ore more likely to cet than the things which 
we wish for 1 believe there are three things which we all want, and wruch we must see that we 
get The first ia to make this a truly cheerful country, a country in which we can laugh when 
we want and put our tongue out at the people wc don’t like , a spacious, active, enterprising, gay 
•country The second is to see that wc arc never again faced with the horror of mass unemploy- 
ment The third is to modernize the capital equipment, by w hich I mean the transport, the roads, 
ports, towns houses and amenities of our country And the curious thing is that in reaching 
for the third of these objectives, \u sh ill be going n long way towards attuning the first two , 
I hit is the sort of tisk to w hich the stale w ill h ivc to apply itself after the war And, like 
victory, mi shill only be able to accomplish it if there is unity of purpose and determination 
By all meins let us dis igrcc upon matters t >f detail and how best to achieve what we want Lvcry 
man h is the right to express his own opinion \nd let us exercise that right in the freest possible 
manner, alw iys provided that We do not clout! the target at which wc arc aiming But let us 
remun united on the main objective (Infract front a broadcast hy the Rt Hon Oliver 
Lrrrr i ton, Mnatter of Production, on April i(>th, 1942 ) 


Wc started with the thcMs that the society which lacked adequate public 
libraries was sorely handicapped by want of the knowledge and information 
essential to its material, mental and spiritual development The purpose of 
libraries, we asserted, was the utilization of the recorded experience and thought 
of the men and Moiiitn of yesterday and today to help in the making of whole 
individuals better tbit to contribute to and benefit from the constructive life of 
the community, the nation and the world Wc believed that our work as librarians 
could be of value to all men of goodwill whatever their different tasks, tastes and 
responsibilities, that books were essential to any red democratic conditions of 
living, that thev were the tools and the symbols of true freedom Wc have seen 
nothing to dim this faith in the importance of libraries , wc can find no insuperable 
obstacles to their acquiring the power to serve mankind fully in every such way 

But it is eleir that, although the present achievements of public libraries arc 
of incdcuhblc and vital sigmficincc, the service as a whole is at present not able 
to meet .ukquitely such dtnunds as already exist, although a majority of the 
public arc \ci not full) aware of the values of books and libraries Neither is 
the service, generally sufficiently clc\ eloped properly to demonstrate these values 
All libraries should be to all men an opportunity and an inspuation f too many 
are a disippointment and a failure 

If all our libraries were as good as the best uc should still not be content, 
although the widespreid influence they would exercise would surely make 
further progress an cis) nutter As it is, our good libraries are few 'I here are 
too many libraries u e can only describe, w ith honesty, as bad \\ c have seen 
that a considerable pioportion of the public arc without any library service at 
all, and a still larger part arc without any worthy of the name 

The reasons for this inadequacy have not been difficult to find units of 
service that are f ir too small , authorities which are unable or unwilling to provide 
the necessary mean' , lack of co-ordination , often lack of guidance and inspira- 
tion , inadequate pt rsonnel — and absence of the factors which alone can secure it 

We have seen quite clearly it is hoped, what conditions are necessary if 
libraries arc to be properly de\ eloped The units of service must he large enough 
to provide adequate organized book stocks and efficient planned administration , 
thev r must be large enough to cmplov staffs, of different appropriate types, suitably 
qualified and attracted by proper rewards and opportunities Sufficient financial 
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resources, so adjusted that they are reasonably equal m all parts of the country, 
niust be made available. While the library , which is essential!) a "local ” service, 
must be administered bv appropriate local authorities alive to their responsibilities 
and keen to mitt them, thtre is need for a mtional bod) lo co-ordinate and 
Mimulttc their work and to help to provide those departments of hhrarianship 
which arc of wider sn-mlic-ince tjnn the various locil services 

Three factors hive dominated ill our considerations FirstI), we can no 
loni’cr tolcrstc the existing disparities, all men arc equilh entitled to, and in 
need of, the best possible libraries Sccondh, book stocks ire the essential 
element There is clcvrlv an “ optimum ” stock, lntcnsivclv and extensively 
All potcntnl readers must hsv c full access to such a stock It cannot be provided 
piecemeal \\ ith the optimum number of books formed into a balanced slock 
it becomes possible to pros ide for most of the needs of most readers , with smaller 
stocks we, progressive!) , lose our power to do those things which are most worth 
doing The provision and maintenance of this optimum stock implies its close 
rilition to an appropriate body of potential users Wc an convinced that 
normal!) no stock of less than about 300,000 volumes provided for and by an 
equal population can five an effective and economic!] service This is the lower 
limit 'I he upper limit, of about one million, is dicta. id bv the further considera- 
tion that, with few unavoidable exceptions, the service which exceeds this sphere 
of influence is in danger of losing its vinl corn lets with the individual and with 
local conditions \\ nh units of service within these limits we can fulfil all our 
functions, outside them we cannot Thirdlv, wc have found that in library 
units of this pattern it becomes possible to cmplov the necessirv personnel On 
the one hand the stiff needed is 1 iri;e enough to permit of such grilling as will 
oiler hospitilm lo mil oppot (unities for the v irtous tvpes of personnel required 
for dilleient eluttes On the other hind there Is lull scope for those qualities 
whtcli are needed tortile proper execution ot the tasks ol hhrarianship — specialized 
knowledge, technical qualiticitions, adnumsttetiec abilities 

In short, we need orgmi/cd stocks and organized staffs, but neither can 
exist in an unorganized s\stem Our present svstem is seriously unorganized 
In this repo t vee have discussed many developments, great and small, which 
we regard as ele'irable— -such, fe>r esample, as specialization, central citalogumg, 
better facilities for the rural populilion, and regional reference libraries The 
cardinal necessities, nevcrlhele ,s, seem lo us to be these four the organization 
of the lirgc unit of librarv service, a national bod) to co-ordinate local effort, a 
better s>stem of fmtnce, and adequate ceiaritlona) facilities for our personnel, 
together with effective inducements 10 attract the best t)pc of men and women 
I low arc wc to secure these things - 1 V, e believe that the) can all be achieved 
— that the) mint be achieved if libraries arc to gam llieir full stature, or, rather let 
us ss), if libraries are to give to the service of humanity all they can be made 
capable of giving 

Libraries, however, arc not, and cannot fruitful!) be regarded as, an isolate^ 
element in the present and future scheme of things We might have given the 
impression that wc so rcgarelid them because we have deliberate!) concentrated 
upon the conditions and needs of libraries esen to the extent of formulating a 
scheme for their development which, at least theoretically, could be implemented 
regardless of other considerations If librar) authorities and the profession could 
so persuade the government, it would indeed be possible for ail our reforms to be 
brought about bv one single action — the passing of a Bill establishing the 
Appropriate Body and giving it the power to impose the desired unit s)stcm and 
to do all contingent things \\ e hav e considered this possibility and shown how 
it could be grasped if the opporturutv should arise in that way 

As a natter of practical politics, however, we must consider alternatives 
We must seek to attain all our objectives, but wc maj succeed best b) less direct 
means I am not, at this last stage of an uncompromising report, preaching 
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compromise. I am merely suggesting that we may wisely divide our objectives 
into three categories — those we can secure best by allying outselves with others 
who seek them for perhaps other reasons, those which we can seek for our own 
specific needs but which we shall gam only with the help of others, and those 
which wc can achieve by our own cllorts. 

The unit system belongs to the first category. Wc have shown dearly the 
kind of unit we consider necessary for the proper development of a library service 
— its si/e, financial needs, organization, starting and government Other men are 
reviewing the same national field with the intention of discovering those reforms 
in local government which still secure units for local service similarly appropriate 
for other local functions — public health, education, police, transport, and so on — 
and which will promote the two essentials of any healthy future — equitable 
financing and the proper control of all services by democratically elected 
local governing bodies. Each body of men, concerned with its own especial 
phase, will view the problems from its own angle There is every reason to think 
that the ideal solution for one may be less good for another But there is no reason 
to think that there cannot be an adjustment of interests which will meet most of 
the requirements of most of the elements concerned W’e have shown here how 
we would solve our problems W’e may feel that a very similar solution may serve 
equally well such other functions as public health or education If such should 
be the case, or if the adjustments were of such a character as not seriously to 
prejudice our essential requirements, our hopes would Ise immeasurably enhanced 
by our making common cause with those who are working for the better future 
of other aspects of the same task, winch is that of helping our fellow men 

lheuioic I suvgest thit we pi ice our ldcis and ideals at the disposal uf all 
who ire coneerneel with the tecimstiuction <>t local government and that we 
colUbotatc with them to the fullest possible cxlcnt 

The establishment of out Appropriate Body falls into the second category 
Whatever course may be taken regarding the reform of local government areas 
and finance w e shall ha vc the same need tor the stimulus and co-ordinating powers 
of a national governmental body concerned with the development of the library 
service Indeed, if wc failed either to share in a suitable new local government 
sy stem or to secure, as an altcrnativ c, any scheme for ad hot library units, the value 
of a national body would be even greater It could at least help us to overcome 
some of the dis idvantages of the unsatisfactory anarchic conditions which now, 
and would still, prevail 7 he cstablis!- ment of the Appropriate Body can, indeed, 
be regarded as a factor to be sought independently of other reforms 

lo the third category belong our 'irojsosals for a better system of professional 
education It is true that our way wull be easier if we have in sight the probability 
of a sane system of libraries m which our men and women will be able to work 
fruitfully, and if we hive in this pro|ei t the support of a progressive Appropriate 
Body But if wc have neither wc shall still retain our professional responsibility 
towards our ow n members, especially those w'ho have serv ed the nation in another 
capacity, and towarels our public \\ c may not, alone, be able to achieve every- 
thing , we can anel must achiese a great deal Our proposals for the education 
of cx-scrvicc men and women, and for other members of the profession, present 
and future, are such that we can give them reality by our own cflorts The task 
is an immediate one which must be borne by those of us who, so far, remain in 
civilian life The others have left in our keeping not only the future of librarian- 
ship but their own future , are wc going to fail them > 

I do not want this report to share the fate of too many similar documents, 
including those of much more responsible and weighty individuals, committees 
and commissions, and pass, after perhaps a brief discussion, into the realm of 
forgotten things Rather let me sav that though I do not care what happens to the 
report itself, 1 want the ideas that it contains to provoke some positive action 
Let me therefore indicate the kind of action I suggest 
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Firstly, there is the action of our own minds I ask my colleagues to examine 
the proposals, to discuss them, to improve and modify them if need be. There 
must be sufficient discussion for the majority of informed persons to arrive at a 
general basis of agreement, but not so much that action is strangled by words 
so that acceptance of general principles is hidden hyeontroversyover less essential 
elements Secondly , when w c hav e decided what it is that w e seek to do, we must 
separate our proposals into the three categories already indicated Those matters 
which concern others must be presented for their consideration , we must set to 
work at once upon those tasks which we can attempt, at lcist in their initial stages, 
ourselves 

The first tw o categories will embrace many matters requiring discussion and 
negotiations The L A should therefore appoint a small committee of men and 
women whom it is prepared to trust and gi\c them pow'er to discuss, to negotiate 
and to achieve all they are able which is consonant with the accepted principles 
involscd The work which falls into the third category should similarly be 
entrusted to suitable committees — not one, but a« mans’ as can be usefully 
employed so that the whole weight of the .ictis’c membership can be d. ployed 
We hasc suffered too much in the past by fulure to utilize all our potentially 
acme members In our proposals surely there is sulbeicnt to be done to demand 
and utilize the abih les of all who will help The work of such committees will, 
in some cases, be limited bs the extent to which general principles have al cady 
gained acceptance I or example, those who were studying the post-war restora- 
tion of stocls and premises obsioasly could not present a find scheme until they 
knew whether the unit system w as going to he adopted , but they could do much 
prehmimry tn\ estimation and prmisional planning Similarly the number and 
kind of entrants to our suggested Library Schools will m time he very different if 
our propo’ ds for nitiond "ciles and orpinized qu difications arc implemented, 
but, whether or not, we shill still neetl to u tch those who, whales cr the organiza- 
tion of die sersit e, have lo m lint un libr i ri in* hip 'J here fore we can at once go 
ahead with pi inning our schools, earmirling the tuto-c, reusing the syllabus and 
the like In other fields, such as centra! cataloguing, the problems of wartime 
and post-war hook supple, there is much to he discussed and prepired once 
our general propr imme is cle ir 

In conclusion 1 w ould remind members of a phrase used earlier The choice 
before them is not just that of accepting or rejecting the proposals 1 have 
formulated I Jit choice they must make is whether or not they desire and arc 
wilhng lo work for a worthy future for librarians hip and all that it can represent 
If they rc|crt these pmpo> tlsthcy must, without delas , substitute for them whatever 
other propo. al, thes miv deem better, or they will be deciding against such a 
future 1 cinnot behese that this is their desire If they accejit them the task 
is onlv ht gun I started this w ork with a deep sense of responsibility I regarded 
it as my opportunity to help my colleagues to appreciate ami grasp their oppor- 
tunities It cannot be more I hasc criticized and I cspect criticism Only 
one thing would cause me bitter disappointment — if my smill contribution to a 
great cause failed to act as the prelude to united and effective action 
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Chapter XIX 

LIBRARIES IK WARTIME 

One of the chief purposes of this survey — indeed, as his been stated in the 
preface, its immediate provocation — was to study the effect of the war upon the 
public library service. To what extent has the war brought new demands and 
increased existing uses, how far have these been met, how far and for what reasons 
have libraries been unable to do so, what special difficulties have been created 
by war conditions and the ravages of war, to what extent will the effect of the war 
persist after its conclusion, what can be done now to solve immediate problems 
and what must be planned now, and what must he done now or later to facilitate 
the transition from wa- to peace conditions — these are some of the matters that 
have been considered 

At the outset of the inquiry the Library Association sent a questionnaire to 
all library authorities in Great Britain seeking information on various specific 
points and requesting the comments of librarians and accounts of their special 
wartime .ictn itics and dnlicultics All but a few responded The amount of 
information given varied considerably but the total of 413 replies, many of the 
greatest interest has prosided a thorough and detailed picture of wartime 
llbrarianship X am most indebted to my colleagues for this assistance Study 
of these replies ansi of the supplementary material of all kinds available at the 
Library Association Information Bureau has been amplified by considerable 
correspondence and many discussions with colleagues met m the course of my 
sursey Thus 1 suffered from no shortage of matcrnl , instead, when finally 
drafting this chaptet I found myself confromed with a rl . p rt, ably compiled by the 
Librarian of the Library Association, w Inch had to be reduced to at least a tsi cnticth 
of its bulk 

Apart from this need for reduction, the principal dilhculiy is that unless I 
am careful 1 may give away much lnfoimation “ of value to the enemy ” For 
this reison I must often avoid referring to places by name and if this compels me 
to use exccssncly such phrases as " manv libraries”, “some places”, I trust 1 
shall be forgiven 

First let us consider the effect of the war upon the reading habit and the use 
made of lihrines by old and new readers 

Despite concern, such as was voiced at the Liverpool Conference, that 
llbrarianship would be prejudiced, even eclipsed, by the urgencies of war, none 
of us had any doubt that such would be gravely undesirable We knew that 
libraries had no less a place in the life of a people at war than it enjoyed in peace- 
time With this \icw the Lord Privy Scil, in June 1939, concurred, saying that he 
11 is well aware of the valuable work slone In libraries both during the last war 
and after the conclusion of peace, ansi that he is of opinion that in the event of a 
future war binaries would again render useful service to the nation by maintaining, 
so far as circumstances permit, ilicir recreational and educational facilities ” It 
is doubtful, however, whether we then teaUred how considerable that service 
would be or that, despite much more serious difficulties, it would — partly because 
libraries arc now better equipped than they were in 1914, partly because the 
impact of the war upon civilian life has been very much greater — already far 
exceed the work done between 1914 and 1918 

There is striking evidence that during this war people have read much more 
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than ever before. This is shown statistically in two ways — by the general increase 
in issues and by the increased number of issues per head of population. 

Of the 413 libraries of which information is available, only 23 percent report 
that their total issues for the year 1940-1 (1 c the year embracing the worst period 
of raiding, the disaster of France, etc) are less than those for the year 1938-9. 
Often the decrease is small and nearly all these libraries arc in districts where the 
population had been decreased considerably by evacuation Of the six or seven 
exceptions to this generalisation, two were towns where the decline had set in as 
early as 1935 and is clcarla due to local inadequacies, at another the issuest 
normalK exceptionally high in relation to population, are still well above the 
national average, at a fourth the decline was due to exceptionally severe 
snow storms 

About 2 per cent of the libranes report no change, 75 per cent repor, 
increased issues Generally the increase is considerable Let us give some 
examples 

Medium and small towns in reception and per cent 

neutral areas 93, 93, 80, 80, 63, 62, 37, 

52, 43, 40, }6, 35 

Giunty reception areas 66, 42, 40, 26, 23 

Large industrial towns 43, 17, 16 

Issues per head of population have, with very few exceptions, increased 
evtryn berr This increase is often very striking — and it is found in places where 
the pre-war sen ice was bad as well as where it was good, in reception, neutral and 
evacuation areas To select only a few representative instances of the pcicentage 
increise of issues per head of cstima'cd wartime population in the period 1940-1 
over issues per head of peacetime population in 1938-9 


Large prosmcial cities 

Medium and small provincial towns 

Hast coast towns 
Counts ss stems 
London suburbs 
Central London boroughs 


per cent 
34, 28, 26, 19 
59 . 59 - 5 5 . 5 °. 4 «, 37 . 
V 7 . 55 

102, 89, 44, 24 
33, 25, 24, 21, 21, 20 
80, 43, 38, 28 
9 *. 59 . 46, 46. 41. 4 °, 30, 
27 


There arc many similar cases In normal times there is always considerable 
increase to report but it is not on this scale — and in none of the places cited can 
it be attributed to exceptional “ library ” circumstances, a> we have deliberately 
excluded a few places with equally telling results where these might be largely 
attributed to such things as a new building or a “ new broom ” 

Three points are especially notable — the remarkrble increase in reading in 
the hcasily “ blit/ed ” districts, the admirable work done in certain hard-pressed 
coast towns, and the most significant fact thit the pcrmincnt inhabitants of 
reception areas base themselves increased their reading 

For this stale of artairs there arc many w ell rccogm/cd reasons People have 
fewer opportunities to cn|oy other forms of recreation, they stay at home more, 
thousands of men and women arc spending long hours on “stand by” duties 
of all kinds,* they arc turning more and more to books for comfort, companion- 
ship, encouragement and escape Millions of others have found new interests 
and occupations about which thes seek to learn more from books And there is, 

m As a I'cnerjl ruk, howeser, the statistics c,uoted do not include the jsc made of books 
at f ivil Defence ind oil er posts and depots, or of issues from lihrines tor th. Forces, etc 1 hese 
if they could lx assessed, would represent a aery considerable adi’iln t til ro'al 
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everywhere, ■ keener interest in things in general, a desire to know more, not 
only about every aspect of the war and about the peoples engaged in it and the 
ideas and principles involved, but also about conditions in the pre-war world and 
the possibilities of the future It would be a grave mistake to underestimate 
the part that purely recreational reading has played in maintaining the moral and 
normality of outlook of the people But it would equally be wrong to overlook 
the extraordinary amount of more serious reading that is being done Without 
a doubt it is true that the quality of reading has increased even more than the 
quantity 

The reports of a large number of librarians show that the war has m particular 
stimulated demand for the following types of books food and food production, 
gardening, cookery, household economics , mathematics , technology ; books 
for those engaged in war industries, government tramees, men and women in the 
Services or about to enter them, those in the various auxiliary services, the A T C , 
etc , modern politics, economics and sociology , the countries involved in the 
war, their history, geography and general conditions , recreational pursuits — 
hobbies, handier lfts and other home occupations , foreign languages and foreign 
literature 

1 he larger technical libraries have been able to give considerable specialized 
assistance, eg tn industrial concerns (including those engaged in the production 
of articles anti commodities previously imported), research associations, govern- 
ment departments, and the specialized branches of the Services 

Fvcryu here librarians have tried their best to meet these demands Often 
they have not been able to do all they would wish because of various limiting 
factors to which we will return It is, for example, unfortunate both for the 
library service and for the nation that more than a few, when answering the item 
in the questionnaire regarding technical books, should have to say that they ate 
unable, for 1 ick of sulheicnt funds, to meet fully the demands of those engaged 
in vital wartime industries 

A mijoritv of libriry authorities have recognized their duty to provide, as 
far as they can, for this greater demand, and jz per cent of them have increased 
their book vote tor 1941-2, as compared with their expenditure on books in 1958-9 
In 6 pet cent there is no change , unfortunately 41 pet cent have reduced their 
book expenditure Fspecially considering the lower purchasing poa’cr of the 
book fund it is to be regretted that so many authorities have not kept pace with 
demands 

On the other hand many authorities have made substantial increases In 65 
library systems the book lund for 1941-2 has been increased by over 30 per cent 
compired with thit tor 1938-9 As will be seen below the increase is often much 
higher 
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Several of these places are small, and elsewhere better book votes were long 
overdue, but others are large and well-developed services where such increases 
represent very substantial contributions 

However, without wishing to fail in appreciation of the support of those 
which have risen to the occasion, or overlooking the difficulties faced by others. 
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jt would on the whole seem that local authorities have not paid due attention to 
such emphatic and authontatis e statements as that made in the House of Commons 
in July 1940 “ that the public library services in Great Britain are regarded by the 
Government as services of national importance ”, or the Circular of the Board of 
Education railing the “ special attention of all authorities concerned to the impor- 
tance of maintaining and, where necessary, extending the Public Library service 
as part of the measures which the Minister of Labour is anxious to secure for the 
welfare of industrial u orders ” 

Reception Areas Our first set of major problems arose from that w idespread 
movement of population to which w c have become accustomed rather crudely to 
refer as “evacuation” At the outset of the war large numbers left or were 
taken from the more vulnerable districts to safer towns and the countryside 
Since then this movement has waxtd and waned It imposed a heavy burden 
upon just those areas which previously had not been called upon to give library 
service to considerable populations , it created a varietv of incidental problems 

Those who left their peacetime districts mostly fall into four broad clisses — 
children, adult evacuees (both those who moved volunt irily and those who lost 
their homes as a result of air raids), industriil workers who were transferred to 
their new places of cmjiloymcnt, and those employed bv government departments, 
business firms and the like which mov ed to safe areas 

We are unable 10 give details of the number of persons thus iransferred, or 
the places to which thev went, as this information is of a confideniial character 
Moreover, perh ps unwisely, many “ evacuees ” have since rt'urned home and, 
therefore, figures supplied to us last summer m ly no longer applv Nevertheless 
wc can give some general idea of the situation the recejaiion authorities had to face 
by the following summaries Ihcsc show how the total population and the child 
population of some of these areas had thus been increased 

In y7 representativ c reception are is the total population in 1941 had increased 
over the 1938 population by the following percentage 
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In y7 reception areas* the child population had increased by the following 

percentages 
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• Not quite the same set of places, as for some we had information regarding the adults, 
but not about the children, and nee terse 
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These reception places are of many types — seaside resorts (some since 
evacuated), medium-sized provincial towns, little country market towns, small 
industrial townships, quiet rural counties, and so on Few of them were provided 
with the stock, staff, premises or the organization necessary to meet the new 
demands 

These demands have been heavy, for surely the need for books was great. 
The children and the teachers, deprived of normal facilities, often working under 
makeshift conditions and with only part-time hours of schooling, needed books 
more than ever Adult tounfolk, as yet unaccustomed to country life, found 
their leisure hours almost unbearable unless they could have recourse to reading 
The employees of business concerns, government departments, and the like who 
had used cither public libraries or the facilities afforded by various special libraries 
found the lack of these a serious handicap m many ways As we have already 
seen, the industrial workers away fiom home rcquircel not only general literature 
but information on their new work All had to endure the discomforts and 
limit Uions of blackout and other wartime restrictions 

It is notable that very many of the town children — and their parents — had 
genuinely acquired an ingrained “ library habit ” Their first thought was “ where 
is the library 5 ” and great was their disappointment and loss when the library in 
their new home had to fail them Seieral librarians of counties and small towns 
comment on the better quality of their evacuees’ reading ta.tes and of their keen- 
ness They noticed that this often stimulated reading among the country children 
II was, and is, indeed necessary to have good library facilities in all reception areas 
As one lihranan suites “ the prolific and intelligent use of the library’s resources 
by these evacuees and their teachers mikes the extra work coated bv them uell 
worth while ” Another told me — and this opinion was accepted by his Director 
of Fducation — that one of the reasons why so many people were returning to 
the towns was that thev could not ohtun enough to read md so became restless 
and bored 

Library Scm(t for I rarna/rd Children The Library Association was fully 
alive, before the war, to the situation that would arise when war came, and a 
scheme was prepared for the transfer of children’s hooks from the libraries of 
cvacuition areas to those of reception areas As a result some 250,000 volumes 
were, in the carls months of the w ar, sent out in connection with this I A scheme 
alone , mans other libraries made their own arrangements for despatching books 
either to reception libraries or direct to their c\ acuated schools These emergency 
arrangements did not hi am means completely meet the situation but thev did go 
far to answer jmmcdlitc and urgent requirements \X'c must pav a tribute to 
those eeacu ition authorities and then lihririans w'ho so readile' accepted w hat w as 
a necessire condition — that they gave their books to an\ reception authorities 
that needed them regardless of whether or not their own local children were in 
tbit arei, hoping tbit their own children would receive similar help from 
others 

Yet the scheme had its limitations and failures Too often I have heard it 
stated bv rccciv ing librarians that the hooks sent out were in very bad condition 
(a point with which we have already dealt) , on the other hand a few receiving 
librarnns did not plat their part as enthusiastically as one might have expected ; 
as one said to me recently , he “ dished out ” the books to the evacuated schools 
and has been content to lease it at that 

The chief limitation, how'ever, was that the evacuation authorities had not 
sufficient books to send because nowhere did all the children go, and so they had 
to ream sufficient to provide a choice for those who remained Moreover (as 
■we have seen alrcsdv) it takes more books to serve the children waen they are 
divided into many small groups than arc needed wnen they can all visit one or 
two sizeable juvenile departments As time went on and the chi'dren moved 
backwards and forwards in increasing numbers this point became more and more 
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important. Many evacuation towns now need to maintain children’s services 
little less extensive than those of pre-war days, as children, like their parents, are 
reading more 

It was clearly necessary to put the service on a proper basts so that sufficient 
books would be available and that stocks should be properly maintained and 
renewed 

Agttn the Association early recognized this need, and, with the assistance of 
the Hoard of Education, put forward a scheme for grants to reception authorities 
intended primarily to help libraries during the initial period The Board was 
helpful and s\ mpathctic but the Treasury could onh be persuaded to make a 
very small grant towards costs of transport — a grant so small that most authorities 
did not bother to claim it We arc of opinion that here a great opportunity was 
missed — not by the L A or the Board At that time books \v ere readily obtainable 
and demands upon staff were not then such a, to preclude the building up of 
sound distributing machinery It is not going too far to suggest that had the 
Government then provided the relatively small sum required the town wards drift 
would htse been much less considerable — anil it w"s then, anel we assume still is, 
the wise desire of the Government that young children should be esacuated and 
remain evacuated 

Evacuation authorities varv in the extent to which they have sought to serve 
their own children The debatable issue of who should he responsible will be 
discussed shortlv For the moment let it suffice to note that some hav e and many 
hase not made it their business to provide for their own children Sometimes 
they hive given direct service to the schools — though this becomes increasingly 
difficult vvilh the backwards trend and as evacuated children become absorbed in 
recepimn area schools instead of remaining as distinct elements Sometimes they 
have helped the reception libraries where their children were served To give 
two or three examples 

"A”, a large northern city, early sent 10,000 volumes to the libraries of 
reception arc is To two of these it made grants of 9s 6d and las per week 
respectiv civ towards the salaries of additional assistants, to one place it contributed 
£35 towards ihc cost of furnishing a children’s room (to which a second evacuation 
authority also contributed) 

“ B ”, a north-western city, sent books to three reception libraries and lent 
its own children's hbrartin to one of them , she was only withdrawn when many 
of the children h ul drifted back Apart from the initial supply , between l, 5 00 and 
/ 400 his been spent 011 replacing the books lent 

“ C ” and “ D ”, I ondon nierropolit in boroughs, replace all the items 
origin illy se.u as this becomes necessity , the reception libraries playing their pact 
by undeit iking the rilnndirg 

“ Lv ” does all rebinding and — as is gcneralls the tacit understanding — regards 
the books it sent as a gilt to the reception library 

“ F ”, however, found that its children were in an area where the library 
service was very bad and so, .a co-operation with the Director of Fducation, sends 
stock to the schools direct T his is done by many other libraries Often it is 
the only wav ot ensuring that local children aie served — but it is an unsatisfactory 
method in that the local library should be able to do better, affording a wider 
choice and more frequent exchanges, wuh lower transport and administration 
costs 

These examples, however, disclose the chief e'ements involved — the question 
of responsibility', the need for maintenance, and the choice betwxcn distribution 
through the library service and distribution through the educational machinery 
In general there has been no dispute as regards responsibility because the pro- 
gressive reception area' have willinglv done all they could and many of the 
evacuating authorities have either helped them or made their own arrangements 
Where neither cv acuation nor reception authorities hav e done sufficient, however. 
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the point does arise. Maintenance of stock is closely connected with the previous 
factor. If the evacuation authority has accepted the responsibility for initial 
provision has it equally accepted the duty of keeping it in good condition, or does 
it look upon its “ first-aid ” assistance as its full share in a joint duty ? In many 
places this would appear to be the case for, in reception areas, I have often seen 
stocks from evacuation areas which had long since earned withdrawal and 
replacement As for the third point, we cannot but regard recourse to distribu- 
tion through school machinery as anything but a reflection, deserved 01 otherwise, 
upon the library services of the reception areas concerned 

Where provision has been made by reception library authorities (either with 
or without assistance) it has usually been through the normal local machinery 
In general, for example, evacuated children have been allowed to use local libraries 
and centres Often the local services have been extended County “A” has 
opened 20 additional centres , countv “ B ” established special centres for those 
unable to reach existing centres or branches, county “C” opened centres at 
evacuee schools , at “ D ” the supply at school centres was increased to meet the 
additional demands These examples arc typical of what has been done in a 
number of counties 

Several reception areas, both county and urban, willingly increased their 
local funds for this purpose For example, at county “ E ”, quite apart from an 
increase in the county library book fund, the Llemcntary Education Committee 
in 1941 made a giant of £1,500 for children’s books and the lltgher Education 
Committee a grant of £800 for books for adoEsccnts At town “F” (j 0,000 
population) the Education Committee increased its normal grant Large county 
“ C ” pros ulcd for extra demands by a 24 per cent increase in county book funds , 
at small county “ H ” the book fund was augmented bv 85 per cent At other 
places, however, little effective attempt has been made to meet the situation. 
Several small authorities report that they arc “ unable to provide adequately ” , 
one says “ juvenile book supplies for evacuees have broken down owing to lack 
of stock ”, at a third library, where juvenile members have doubled, “ stock and 
staff are needed ” 

Library Venice for Adul/r m Reception Areas Generally local authorities 
have given adults from other districts the full and free use of their normal local 
services As a rule so far as their needs have been of a general character they have 
been served reasonably well where the pre-war service was good and badly where it 
was not This is not quite a glimpse of the obvious '1 lie point is ‘imply that 
unless the incidence of evacuees has been unusually heavy, the existing machinery 
of the well est iblished library has been capable of serving them There has been 
a strain on the stall, and the evaeuces have had to share with the residents reduced 
facilities for choice and to accept, jaerliaps, lower standards of physical condition 
Their presence has providtd argument for a better book supply but it has not as 
a rule created any demand for additional branches or centres where this need did 
not alrcadv exist Thus the good library with a moderate influx of new readers, 
reasonably well distributed, remained able to give a fair, if somewhat less good, 
general service Difficulties arose where the service was already inadequate, 
where the influx W'as exceptionally heavy in relation to pre-wat population, and 
where the demand was for special material not normally required in the area 
Thus exceptional numbers of evacuees imposed a heavy strain upon certain 
counties even where pre war provision was excellent* and upon good small town 
libraries where the space and seating accommodation in reference libraries and 
childrer’s libraries was no longer suthcicnt Places to which large government 
departnents emigrated were among those most seriously affected, for not only 
were th ■ new readers numerous, they were intelligent people seeking a wide range 


*rs one such library reports, " 6400 books have been bought in the lsst foul months to 
satisfy ur mediate needs, but the shelves are now empty once more” 



of literature — and often these places were seaside and inland resorts with a 
normal population whose interests were not so wide Again a few authorities 
rose to the occasion , for example, one large seaside town increased its 
expenditure by 35 per cent and recruited 4 additional assistants But others 
did little , one librarian reports that “ the onlv reaction of the Committee 
and Councd to the situation is to attempt to curtail our already inadequate book 
fund " 

Frequently, howeser, the new demand was for technical books needed by 
workers in war industries, specialists in the Forces and the like These required 
material, in large quantities, not previously needed in most of these libraries, 
material which it was expensive to provide and not easy to select Here again the 
familiar pattern is repeated Live library authorities endeavoured to meet this 
vital need bv increasing their local funds One reports that “ technical books not 
hitherto in either much demand or supply are now being fairly generously supplied 
out of income — particularly for w orkers in the aircraft industry ” , another tells 
of “ strengthening of stock on tool manipulation and machine shop practice for 
trainees in industry ” Resources has c been increased by such methods as *' using 
the income usually allocated to the local industry '* (in this case cotton — not now 
the dominant local occupation), elsewhere there has been greater co-operation 
with works’ libraries and special libraries in the district , in at least one town the 
library has received a useful gift of money for book purchases from a group of 
industrial concerns Sev eral librarians mention the v alue of the Regional systems 
and the N C L in this connection, though naruralh their help is limited by the 
fact that such material is in heasy demand cverv where On the whole, however, 
too many libraries report mibihty to provide sulbcient ttchmeal books for us to 
be satisfied If this material is necessary — and there is every evidence that 
it is — national w ar production must sufier to an appreciable extent where it is 
lacking 

'I lie presence of large numbers of w ar w orkers creates an additional need for 
gcncial librarv provision which his been recognized by the Ministry of Labour 
Some time ago ihc Ministry asked that libraries should, where necessary , provide 
cenfcs at or neir factories, the workers at which had not ready access to ordinary 
hbri'ics for reasons either of distance or ol time The Ministry indicated that 
financial assistance would be available Certain librarians submitted detailed 
schemes, but so far as w c are aw are no authority has in f vet received any grant from 
the Ministry 1 his problem can be a serious one , one progressive county, which 
has llreadv provided at its own cost a service for government hostels for women 
munition workers, states that before long over 50,000 women will need such 
provision 

There is one relatively minor but not insignificant point to mention in 
connection with adult evacuees Too minv hbrvmns complun that when these 
move h.ck to their home towns or elsewhere, not a few arc negligent regarding 
the books they have borrowed , they leave them in their billets, mislay them, or 
take them home They arc ofien lost to the librarv, which is put to considerable 
trouble in trying to trace them This difhculty arises with troops, perhaps with 
more excuse as these are often moved at short notice The general opinion is 
that ev acuccs arc the worse offenders 

The Problems facing Reception Asilhorilies As wc have seen, reception and 
neutral areas have been faced with new and increased demands for library services. 
Some hasc met them reasonably well, others h-v c failed to do so VC'c must 
ask ourselves why these have failed, how far failure is due to inability and how far 
this inability is due to wartime conehtions, and how far to inherent general factors 
equally operative in peacetime as in war 

First, can wc find any answer to the question of whose is the responsibility > 
On general, moral grounds the answ cr is clear — that it is the responsibility of cv cry 
section of the community to give what it can to help ihose in need and to further 
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the war effort of the country and the well-being of the people in wartime. This 
answer is generally accepted. On the material question of finance the issue is 
more controversial So far as children are concerned one or two county officials 
say that " in view of the promise of the Government that no expenditure due to 
evacuation should fall on the receiving authorities, the County Library Committee 
do not feel justified in asking the County Council to provide the sum needed for 
library service to evacuee children out of the county rate ”. If, indeed, such a 
specific undertaking was given which can be legitimately agreed to cover expendi- 
ture on library services there would seem to be a case for a grant from government 
funds for the purpose, but such grant would necessarily be made to all reception 
authorities according to their additional burden and not to some only Moreover 
it wouid be necessary to assess such grant on the basis of expenditure for tins 
purpose o\cr and above those cti'ts which an efficient library authority would be 
expected to provide for its normal locil requirements In practice this would be 
extremely difficult to do It would be still more difficult to ensure that the grant 
did r ot serve to holster up local inefficiency and was not diverted to purposes for 
which it was not intended In other words it may be possible, if not easy, for a 
good library authority to say “ we are giving a reasonable service to so many of 
our own inhabitants, and it will cost us so much more to extend that service to 
evacuees without depriving the existing users of standards they now enjoy ” , 
but it w'ould be quite another thing for an authority to give, on any similar financial 
basis, an equally reasonable service to the evacuees when its existing service was 
far below the average, since it could not do so unless it increased its general stock, 
staffing arrangements, service points and so on — or gave a preferential service to 
esacuees It would, in fact, need first to put its own house in order We are 
informed that the cost of educating evacuee children is borne by the education 
authorities of their home towns Whether this is the right method of financing 
education it is for others to determine Certainly it is not a simple method For 
example, we were told that one small county with only 100,000 inhabitants had 
received children from no fewer than 44 different evacuation areas with the 
education authority of each of which it must make financial adjustments. Even 
so the parallel is not a close one In the first place, the teachers employed by the 
evacuation authority usually went with the children and their salaries represent a 
large proportion of total expenditure Secondly , particularly in the early days, it 
w is often possible, feir expenditure in the evacuation area to be reduced as a result 
of closing some sehools, somewhat in proportion to the extent of evacuation, 
where is all hbriry authorities in evacuation ireas have been obliged to maintain 
a full locil libriry serwee and esen to extend it Thirdly, it is not without 
significtnre ih it approxim ttely half or even more of the expenditure on education 
is in ant else borne by the government, where ts all library expenditure falls upon 
locil rates Moreover, it is just those evacuation areas which hive lost most 
inhabitants by cvaeuition of one sort anil another who have suffered the most 
serious decline in local financi il ability Tltercfore the apparently easy solution 
of asking ex acuation authorities to help reception authorities is quite untenable 
and impracticable 

Nevcithclcss, we cannot say that the financial resources of reception areas 
have been increased proportionately by the influx Exnmnation of a large 
number of cases shows that in most reception and neutral places there has 
been sonic increase in rateable value since 1958 but nowhere is it remarkable 
Here we must not forget two factors — one, that the war has put a stop to the 
erection of new properties excepting war factories and military or similar 
establishments, the other that quinquennial revaluations due early in the war were 
postponed 

We do find, however, an appreciable and general increase in the product of 
a penny rate This may probably be attributed largely to a decline in the 
proportion of “ empties ” as in most of these districts all available accommodation 
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for housing, business or industry is fully occupied. The extent of this increase 
is shown in the follow ing tabic : 

Percentag increase belneen 1938-9 and 1941-1 in tht estimated product of a penny 

rate. 
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We would not suggest that the presence of evacuee children, alone, would 
bring to a reception area any substantial spending power, but undoubtedly this 
is the case with adult evacuees and industrial workers Much more money is 
spent in the area and from this many of the local inhabitants benefit directly and 
indirectly We are well aware that owing to increased costs, taxation and the 
like, these people arc not to that extent “ better oil ", but these arc factors from 
which all people, in reception and evacuation areas alike, arc suffering In so 
far, however, as this incrciscd expenditure locally is generally higher in reception 
and neutral areas the former places arc proportionately better and not less able 
to meet the cost of lihrar services We apprcciitc also that this relative 
"wealth” cannot easily he tapped by rating authorities since it has little direct 
influence upon rateable value 01 the rate product , we recognize, also, that in 
*omc reception areas in particular there are many people, such as retired men, 
wnn fixed incomes, and who gain no pa-t of the increased spending power, for 
whom any increase in the amount of the rates may he a hardslup 

On the whole, however, we are led to believe that, with a few exceptions, it 
is not unreasonable to expect reception authorities to provide as satisfactory a 
library service for their new tot d population as they were able to provide, before 
the war, for their own inhabitants Where t.acy were able to give a good service 
before the war they are still able, where they were unable before the war the 
disabilities operative then have not been removed but have instead often been 
aggravated Grants to reception authorities could not therefore remove the 
genuine diihcultics unless they were accompanied by thorough reorganization of 
the national library system , they would be merely palliatives and unless they were 
universal they would be grossly unfair 

A detailed andvsis of the extent to which libraries in wartime have met 
their new responsibilities shows that it is the well-developed libraries that have 
been successful and the backward ones that have failed As we have already 
sugge-ted, the real question that arose with the war was “what kind of a founda- 
tion have we upon which to build, what resources arc at our disposal 1 ” To 
the adequate libraries the war meant the expansion, sudden and extensive perhaps, 
of work already being done cihciemly , to the inadequate libraries it meant the 
breakdown of an already overloaded machine or frantic efforts at improvisation. 
When the machine began to break down some of these authorities looked round 
for help. 
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Examination of the pie-war standards of those county authorities which 
applied to the C U.K T. fot help is instructive. As the following table shows, 
all but two are authorities which had not before the war given a library service 
even up to the low average ol the country Of the two exceptions, one is a county 
which was well above the avt rage but it is too small, has too low a rateable value, 
and is too heavily overloaded by evacuees to maintain its standards at the same 
level , note that without any grant these standards would still be much better 
than those prevailing in many counties It was because this authority had done 
so well that it knew how important library provision really is — so here the applica- 
tion was dictated by local keenness, not by local apathy and meanness This 
element characterizes the other exception, too Though here the standard is not 
so high, as assessed by per capita costs, application for assistance followed notable 
local increases in expenditure 


(1) 8 counties which 

Rateable value per 

Expenditure per 

applied far grant 

capita, 1938-9 

capita, 1938-9 


£ 


A 

7 t 

4 od 

B 

6 1 

7 jd 

C 

3 9 

12 6 d 

D 

8 4 

6 8d. 

r 

4 6 

7 2d. 

F 

4 6 

4 4 d 

C. 

4 5 

7 9d 

H 

4 9 

7 id 

(11) 4 counties which did 



not apply for grant. 



1 

4 8 

10 7d 

J 

6 4 

15 7 d. 

K 

5 J 

14 7d 

L 

4 9 

ij od 

Average expenditure in county libraries, 19)8-9 

8 ogd. 


One of the questions asked in the questionnaire was this “ Question j — 
Emergency Needs — Reception Areas Assuming it is desired to give to the 
present total population the same standard of library service as was given to the 
peacetime population, (a) What additional initial expenditure on books would be 
necessary (t e what increase in total stock is necessary to provide sufficient stocks 
and reasonable facilities for selection) 5 (b) What additional annual expenditure 
on books would be necessary (assuming the initial expenditure mentioned above 
to have been made) •* (c) What additional Headquarters staff would be necessary ? 
(</) What additional branch staff would be necessary ? " 

Excluding a few places which give a " ml ” return, 108 replied to all or part 
of the question either specifically or generally In so far as we had hoped to 
obtain from the replies a reasonable estimate of the additional requirements of 
libraries in reception areas, the question proved a failure Far too many repbes 
were so modest as to suggest either that existing standards were lamentably low 
or that there was lack of real understanding of the problems and opportunities 
presented by the war Conversely, in general it was the best libraries that asked 
tor most — because their aserage costs were higher and because they knew better 
how much more could be achieved 

The *ota! amount sought for “ initial expenditure ” was £74,000 and for 
annual expenditure on books, £30,000 , the approximate total salaries of the 
additional staff requested would amount to about £16,500 for the first year, 
increasing vuth increments Three points emerge. Firstly, it ts interesting to 
note that the figure for initial expenditure is only £9,000 different from an estimate, 
made by the L A office in 1939, of the cost ofproviding for evacuee children. 
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Secondly, if we can assume that these demands are legitimate, and if we agree that 
therefore grants could not in justice be given to some and withheld from others, 
it is manifest that the total sum involved is more than one could reasonably ask 
from any Trust, particularly when it is for purely temporary and consumable 
purposes Thirdly, it represents only a small fraction of the total expenditure of 
local authorities on their library sera lets — the initial expenditure on books is 
equivalent to a per cent, the annual txptnJiturc on hooks and staff together to 
i{ per cent 

Library Pmrnsun in bj aciiahor. Areas We have seen early in this chapter 
that evacuation slid not bring with it any serious general decline in the use of 
libraries in evacuation areas People hate read much more, very considerable 
numbers have joined their libraries tor the first time , there have been new reasons 
for book use There have always been so mtny people left in the towns that 
approximately normal services were necessary Often war conditions have called 
for an extension of services To meet this demand several evacuation authorities 
have even increased their expenditure Those towns which have suffered heavy 
raiding have, of course, experienced fluctuation in demand, but this has not been 
anything like so consider ihle as might hive been expected 

These places have been faced not only with heavily increased expenditure 
but also with reduced rate dale value due to evacuation and to war damage To 
some extent this has been met by government “ loans ”, in part repayable, and in 
this connection we would u'ge that library authorities should not hesitate to provide 
in their budgets for in adequate library service so that this may enjoy its share of 
the relief given by these loins 

It is both interesting and stimulating to notice how evacuation authorities, 
even those which have suffered grievously from enemy action, have sought to 
mitigate the hardships of their resielents 

Among these arc the elilliculties of *' getting about ” People do not wish 
to go far for iheir hooks, or to he out after black-out , moreover, longer working 
hours reduce their ojsportumtics for visiting libraries It is particularly important 
that children should not have to go far or l>e out after dirk This situation has 
been met in several ways 

(I) Nrii' Hrambrt We know of at lea.t twciity-hve yd ices — and undoubtedly 
there are others -where adelitiond temjsoriry branehes, shop branches, and 
delivery stations have been opened for wartime use Among them arc large 
provincial cities, I ondon mctropoliian areas and suburbs, vulnerable industrial 
districts and coast towns One large city has opened a small branch and 17 centres 
and extended its school library serv ice from ; 5 to 1 2 5 schools , another has 6 new 
house and shop branches In several instances these new branches and delivery 
stations arc on the outskirts in districts previously some distance from a library 

(II) Trtnr/hn t; Libraries In one case this Is used to serve readers in badly 
bombed are is and to take books to Ovil Defence workers At another place, 
which already hid i travelling lihriry service, tins work Ins been extended A 
third trivelltng lihnrv is used o serve Hdloon Ilirrigc Personnel 

(ill) S, haul l.hunet Si me bin tries h is c p irtly disjx rsed their juvenile stock 
to the schools 

(iv) Slelter Libraries These are provided in at least fourteen London 
districts The stocks, in each case several thousands of volumes, arc changed 
at intervals and were verv much used 

(v) Rest Centres At least one London borough and one large provincial 
city provielc collections of books at their Rest Centres 

(vi) Civil Defense Depots, Posts, Report Centres, pire Stations, etc These are 
provided with deposit collections by many libraries, or special arrangements are 
made for the personnel 

(vn) Hours of Opening These have naturally been adjusted to new conditions 
and to the wartime habits of readers As a rule evening hours in winter have 
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for obvious reasons been reduced. Several libraries have, by wav of compensa- 
tion, abolished the previous half-day closing Elsewhere (is libraries refer to 
this on the questionnaire) libraries have been opened on Sunday, with varying 
success. Some confine Sunday opening to the winter months Two libraries 
discontinued the practice as it was judged not to be justified 

(vm) Extra Ttcktts. These ate frequently available, ot borrowers are 
allowed to take two books on one ticket One metropolitan library confines this 
privilege to elderly people and residents living at long distances from the libraries 
— wc can imagine this being a novel cause of offence — " Sorry, madam, but you 
are not sufficiently elderly 1 ” 

(lx) Lcntyr periods of loan. These are also common, ai days or one ironth 
being substituted for the usual fortnight cither for all books or for non-fiction only 
(x) Otter facilities A few libraries Mill send books by post to evacuated 
readers, the borrower paying the postage Another library reports “ considerable 
modification in its fines system ” 

Library Service for the Armed Forces The armed forces of today are but a 
large cross-section of the men and women from whom the pre-war clientele of 
libraries was drawn Their interests remain as varied and their demands as 
insistent Indeed they are more varied, as the serving man has fresh needs such as 
tcciimcal books He has fewer Mass of spending his leisure other or bctlcr than 
reading lie is keener than ever before to keep abreast Mith his general and 
vocational interests so that the war years may not leave him unfitted for the peace 
This has been genera iy recognized by the L A and by all librarians and library 
authorities 'I he service his been unequal, chiefly because of lack of interest or 
lack of information about avaihble facilities on the jsart of the Services themselves 
or because of the inability of some library authorities, but on the whole an 
enormous and highly creditable amount has been done to meet a demand which 
augurs w ell for the future, coming as it does from the men and women who will 
bear the chief burden of the reconstruction period 

Hooks hive been provided mainly in two ways — by the official organizations 
of tin armed forces working with volumiry assistance, gifts and funds and govern- 
ment subsidies, and by the public library service ltsell 

In 1 ike the liner first, practically every library authority has granted the full 
and free use of library facilities to individual members of the Forces who may 
borrow M'lth a minimum of formalities — e g production of the pay book as 
evidence of identity, the signature of a responsible officer, etc In one town, the 
Mayor made a fine gesture by acting as “ guarantor ” for all Service borrowers 
Reading rooms arc, of course, open to them everywhere In several places 
facilities for writing letters are provided Several counties have strengthened the 
stock at branches and centres used by many men and women of the Forces 

Similarly, county libraries hive usually extended to individual serving 
students the use of their noriml students’ postal services, while many urban 
llbrin.es send books by post both to rcieiers from other ireas and to their " own ” 
reads is slitiuncd ilsevihcre In certain cases they arc allowed to borrow extra 
books from their home libraries and take them away to their stations 

As a rule libra-nn . liav e endeavoured to make these facilities known through- 
out their neighbourhood — by contact with Education and Welfare Officers, 
circularization, nonces, and in other ways For example, one Scottish county 
librarian has an arrangement w ith the \V V b Canteen drivers who visit the soldiers 
in outlying places , the W VS member regularly asks the soldiers what they 
M - ant, notes their speei.il requirements and takes the books on her next journey , 
a glance through the list of books and subjects requested M’as most interesting 
and stimulating Another, Fnghsh, county has its own special van — the van 
provided bv Army Welfare, the driver and books by the county — for visiting 
scattered units 

A considerable number of libraries have sent collections of books to units. 
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changing them at frequent intervals. Two or three county libraries have 
established special branches at or near large camps Large quantities of withdrawn 
books are sent to those who are less able to visit normal centres and branches — 
especially to those at balloon barrage, searchlight and A A gun-sites and similar 
small, dispersed elements A few military hospitals are supplied , at one, where 
neurological cases are treated, reading is encouraged as part of the treatment At 
least one library pros ides periodicals for service clubs in its area 

There has betn much demand for technical books — frequently from libraries 
which previously had had little call for such material At several places special 
arrangements have been made to help soldiers attending technical colleges for 
instructional courses Llscwhere books in foreign languages have been specially 
provided for the forces of other nations stationed in the stantty Most librarians 
report frequent requests from men and uomen desirous of continuing their 
vocational studies 

Finally, at many places the library has taken a big share in organizing local 
appeals for books and magazines for the Forces, acting as collecting and sorting 
depots, etc 

The distribution of books and magazines other than by public libraries is 
mainly organized by the Services Central Book Depot The work of this 
organization is too well known for any account to be necessary here Only four 
points should be made 1 irst Jy , the L A has always urged that whereas ephemeral 
material and books for overseas troops must niturally be distributed widely and 
without any systematic safeguirds, it is a grave mistake so to treat the better type 
of book in this coentry Instead, wherever possible, properly organized and 
supervised libraries should be established in all camps, stations, barracks, etc, 
large enough to justify this provision and that, moreover, adequate quiet reading 
rooms should lie provided All our experience goes to show that, unless there is 
some reasonable control over bools, full use is not secured and wastage is very 
considerable Ibis is a very serious matter in view of the shortage of hooks 

Secondly, therefore, the LA has consistently urged that suitable serving 
men and w omen should be allocated ior these duties A trained librarian in every 
area could not only do much in the way of supei vising the various unit libraries 
and in orgimzing the regular distribution of books to small groups , he could 
also maintain that close contact with public urban and countv libraries which 
would obviate overlapping, prevent serious gaps in the service, enable libraries 
to give a better service to more serious readers and, in general, bring the whole 
book resources of the nation into a planned co-ordinated whole After long 
negotiations the \\ ar Oflice reccntlv accepted proposals put forward by the Central 
Advisory Council for Adult Lduc3tion m 11 M Forces, and embodying the LA 
schemes, by which a considerable sum could be expended by the Services in 
payment for loan collections to be provided by public libraries But it was a 
great disappointment to find that the \\ ar Office had not seen fit to accept what 
was an essential element — the use of serving librarians as Area and Command 
librarians As a result w fear that the scheme will not achieve its full purpose 
and that much waste will result 

This leads to the third point — that as the incidence of military population 
bears little relation to that of peacetime population those library authorities which 
are faced with the heaviest demands from the troops are generally those which 
arc the least well provided as regards stocks and staff Moreover, these same 
authorities often have more than the average percentage of evacuees Therefore 
we are here strongly in favour of grants from the Services to enable public libraries 
to continue and extend their work 

Fourthly, we have been struck by the varying extent to which the officers of 
the Scrv.ccs arc interested in and aware of library facilities, and to which they make 
these known to those in their charge We have met serving men who are 
completely uninformed in this respect Therefore we suggest that further 
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attention should be given both to informing responsible officers and to instructing 
these to inform the rank and file It is not an exaggeration to say that any serving 
man can get most of the books he needs if he (or his C O ) asks for them It is very 
unfortunate and disquieting that so many men complain to us about the service 
they get — or, rather, do not get We are too afraid that bad library service in the 
Forces arises from those same two root causes which create bad civilian libraries — 
apathy and ignorance 

Before pissing to the next section we would mention the excellent work 
that is being done by the Services Central Book Depot in providing the text-books 
needed by those who arc taking the correspondence courses which are now 
available in a great variety of vocational and non-vocational subjects 

Services for other Special Classes There is no need to elaborate the following 
list of other classes and groups for whom various libraries are making special 
provision, either by establishing centres for their use, lending collections of books, 
providing special sections and displays at the library premises, granting the use of 
branches and centres, or giving individual postal services, etc 

Alerchan Seamen — libraries in several seaboard ton ns provide regular supplies 
for seamen on ships using the port 

,1 / C — the School I lhrarics Section of the L A has recently published a 
bibliography which should lie useful in this connection 

I out h Club c ami Ceitrei — two or thtec counties have received special grams 
from their 1 ducation Commit tees for this purpose 
It nun o' r Land Army 

1 oreun A itionals m 1 mjand — apart from the needs of foreign troops to which 
we have alreids referred, there is In some districts a big demand from refugees 
and evacuees fiom other countries for hooks in other languages E g .one London 
authority his sent sntill collections to the hostels for evicuccs from Gibraltar and 
has opened a ltri'e foreign literature d-pirtment at lt> central libruy Another 
library bis teceivi 1 Ik lp from the Dutch Government in providing for its 
nation ds 

Genera l factors ajftchm, uartmje sen ice In this section we may summarize 
some of the outstanding “internal” factors In the preceding pages we have 
briefly discussed the service libriries arc giving , now let us consider some of the 
conditions under which it is being given 

(i) Staff 1 he demands ol the aimed and auxiliary forces and of industry 
have surely ereited >ur most serious problem Very many of our keenest, most 
capable men and mans of our women have been taken, and it has been impossible 
to find sulbcunt and adequate substitutes It cannot be suggested that libraries 
have not conf'htited their full shtre to those aspect' of ihc national effort As 
libraries have their own particular and not unimportant contribution to make to 
the sucees lul maintenance ot those amenities which arc cssentnl if public moral 
is to lac maintained, as well as helping m mote immediate and matcrnl ways, we 
would now urge thit no further reductions should he made w lthout a full and 
serious invi stigitnm of the relitive aaluc of our remaining female staff as library 
assistants ana as w orkers in other fields Quite ap irt from any other consideration, 
we would assert that the best use of man and woman power requires the employ- 
ment of each individual on the work for which he or she is best fitted and best 
qualified e his e already lost loo many qualified people Those w ho remain 
arc thus douhly valuable The L A hi' consisten v exerted itself to secure, as 
far as it could that this problem was treate J by a Ministry of Labour fully informed 
of all that w as involved, but its efiorts can be fruitful only in proportion io the 
extent to which loeil authorities, throughout the country, themselves regard their 
libraries as important, make them effective and urge their claims 

(a) hlnrtizc of books This can be viewed from two angles — (a) locally, 
where there is an insurticicm book sote, and (b) nationally, because of the limitation 
of supply and the destruction of stocks 
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The remedy for the first is now, unfortunately, contingent upon the second. 
There was a time when libraries could have bought sufficient at least for their 
immediate needs ; now they cannot As a result “ books are working overtime 
People are reading more , there are fewer books to give them The situation is 
fast becoming more serious as old stocks w car out and cannot be replaced 

Wc realize that the exigencies of war — shortage of material, labour, and 
shipping space, and the need for paper in the production of armaments — must 
limit book production But wc cannot be content to face a b> no means impossible 
future when the most necessary elements of the library service must be drastically 
reduced because uc can no longer obtain enough, or even any, books 

Wc must not drift with the stream into disaster \\ c must be urgent and 
persistent in our demands There aic tw o wa\s in wn'ch wc must exert ourselves 
( 1 ) to urge that such paper as is a\aihblc is put to the best use, and ( 11 ) to 
prevent the wanton and unnecessary destruction of good books so long as other 
kinds of paper can be sihaged and so long as new paper supplies are being 
misused 

Our position will be reasonably secured onl\ w hen the government is brought 
to realize the imperative necessity of maintaining in adequate supply of sound 
reading material 

Let us note the tvpcs of books of which we are in most need — sound standard 
no\els, children’s books, books of information, the literature of power and 
inspiration, books for students and workers These arc just the books that arc 
falling out of print by hundreds of titles eich month I hcv arc not being re- 
printed, neith< r are new editions being published Instead, a majoritv of the new 
publications ire books of low \aluc, worthless misleading “ war books ”, trishy 
newels, and hick work Wc cannot agree that e\cn such paper ?s is being used 
for book production is being used wisely When we consider how 9/ler paper 
is used our concern grow s A considerable amount of paper is 1 eing used 
Sill\ and salacious periodicals still thrive The paper that is used to pioducc only 
one Sundiv periodical which is devoted entirely to amateurish speculation on the 
progress of the w r ar, horoscopes, coupons for football pools (repeated in other 
papers — so there is no need to rob the working man of his flutter), abductions, 
rapes, suicides and indecent exposures would be more thin ample for our total 
needs It is said that there is reluctance to make anv change in the allocation of 
piper because it might he regarded as a form of censorship This idea can be 
given too much weight Wc must surelv have a sense of proportion The 
amount of paper imported for the production of one week’s newspapers would 
provide ten million books Wc ask onk a fraction of that total Can any govern- 

ment senouslv doubt which u c of this relatively small amount of paper would 
bring the greatest and most listing benefit to the nation * If it does not, it must 
be willing to give us the paper wc need and take steps to ensure that it is properly 
used The primary responsibility is, however, our own W e must mike united 
representations and we must be prepired to collaborate with the publishers and 
others concerned in order tint, when supplies are made available, the most 
ncccssir\ books arc again put into currency Busy librarians may hav c over-much 
to do , if thc\ fail to fij d time now* for this vital matter the day may come when 
Othello’s occupation’* gone 

(j) Increiscd wear and tear resulting from greater use and 

diminishing effective stocks make more rebinding necessary So fir as it is 
practicable to rebind a book rather than to rtpl ice it, the total dcmtnd for paper is 
slighth reduced Librarv binders, however, are suffering seriously from shortage 
ol m it end and skilled labour This is, then, another matter in which the 
Associitum and all its members must seek the informed goodwill of the govern- 
ment. I urthet reductions in the staff of librarv binders will have a serious effect 
upon libraries and cvcrvtlung for which they stand Rebinding is onlv little less 
important than the supplv ok new books 



(4) The additional tests dm to the war Examination of many library budgets 
•hows that frequently, even though the total is higher than in peacetime, so much 
is absorbed by costs directly due to the war that the amount available for the 
essential elements of the library service is not more but perhaps less This point 
is mentioned here because it behoves all librarians and authorities to recognize, 
and so far as possible to allow for, these temporary and extraneous elements If 
they do not, there may be an insidious decline in standards of library service, 
neither w ill the need to stem this be clearly appreciated 

F\cn our expenditure on books needs careful examination Book prices 
have incrciscd considerably It is not the amount we spend on books that 
matters, but the number and quality of those w c are able to acquire Tor example, 
if prices have increased by 25 per cent, a total book vote 24 per cent above the 
pte war vote is really a reduced book sote 

Among the wartime expenses which swell library budgets are payments of 
salaries to stafl in the I orces, fire w atchmg, w ar damage insurance, A R P , etc 
Against these increases we must place our reduced expenditure on decoration, 
fittings, etc The realistic librarian must keep in mind not merely totals but the 
real and const \nt costs of the esscntnls 

II ar Damaif T his is mtui illy an “ interim ” report , we sincerely hope 
that when the final account comes to be written it will be no different As it is, 
nearly 80 library authorities ha\e to report damage to some of their premises, 
often slight, sometimes serious Wherever it was possible emergency repairs 
were c in led out with highly commendable speed, scrsicc to the public suffering 
the minimum of interruption Altogether 17 urban branches have been 
complctck destroyed and sineral badly damaged , 7 central library buildings 
completely destroyed and 5 scry seriously damaged Approximately 475,000 
volumes hate been lost Fortunately a majority of these arc ‘ ordinary ” books 
and their ultimite rtpliccment will present no special difficulties Unfortunately, 
at the three niijor disisters the destruction of Plymouth and Cosentry Central 
Libraries and the Central Lending and other parts of the premises in William 
Brown Street at 1 tstrpool there were 1 replaceable losses 

Much of s due w as also destrosed at Hampstead, Chelsea, Shoreditch and 
Camberssell To this list of public hbnncs unfortunately we must add the 
librars of Umscrsity College, Londcn Kings College (while at Bristol), 
Birkbtck College the Lass Librirics (he Roy il Umpire Society nd tie 
Gull 'hall dso 1 ist considerably The British Museum suffered serious losses and 
a large pirt of the st< ck of the National Central I il rary was destrosed by fire 

At Camberssell no substitute amngenients hast been made owing, it is said, 
“ to decrease in population and linanti 1! stringent! ” — explanations not altogether 
consistent wnh the pracuce of t liter London boroughs Llstwhert attempts 
has c been mide, in two or three cases under greit difficulties, to proside temporary 
serstces Plsmiuth has opened 1 small library in the adjoining art gallery, 
C osci try has consorted a hall, Qy deb ink has mamgeil to use part of its building 
— and so on It would not be true to say that this is enough, for surely in towns 
hkc these sshich has e suffered b idly the moral s alut oi a good library service must 
be cspectalls potent Thus, while recognizing that the adaptation of premises 
on ans but a modest scale is impossible owing to wartime restrictions, these 
authorities w ill be w ell ads iscd to dcs slop their remaining branches to the utmost 
and to proside r uch temponry bnnehes as thes are able In this they base a 
duts to the future as well as to the present It would be a tragedy if, because of 
these losses, the librars tradition and habit of book use were to suffer in towns 
sshcre they had once been well estilhshcd We would here put forward the 
strong recommend ition hossever, that where library premises have suffered 
serious diniigc, the Ministry ot Works and Buildings should willingly give 
consent for ans reasonable works to be carried out which are necessary to bring 
damaged buildings back into commission or convert new temporary premises. 



Local authorities should also provide the necessary funds for this purpose, if 
necessary including them in their ** loan “ demands 

Up to now we can count ourselves fortunate that we can say that the problem 
of restocking damaged libraries will r.ot involve any elaborate machinery Such 
libraries as Liverpool will, indeed, find it difficult to replace much that they have 
lost, but I found everywhere in my travels a keen desire among librarians to do 
whatever they could to help, and it is certain that when the time comes they will 
readily respond to requests for desiderata Probably, as things are, a simple 
system of circulating lists of requirements w ill meet the cast If, how c\ er, further 
losses occur the L A must be prepared to set up a central clearing house If 
other proposals in rht report concerning the co-ordination of reserve stocks come 
into operation the task of making good these war losses will be considerably 
facilitated 

We arc, however, concerned regarding the financial aspects of library 
reconstruction Apart from any change in the value of the pound and assuming 
that the agreed valuation will he paid in lull, the fact still remains that the sum 
received will he qiutc insufficient to replace these buildings even on a basis of 
pre-war costs Tor example, at “ X ” the Central Librurv and 1 50,000 items of 
stock are now a total loss The building was valued at £19,000, the fittings at 
£4,000 and the hooks at £57,000 A suitable central library for a comparable 
town cost before the war something in the nature of £100,000 Take another 
similar case — lint of “Y”, where the building was v llucd at £20,000, the fittings 
at £8,000 and the books at between £22,000 and £25,000 \\ c are not competent 

to discuss the general principles upon winch war damage insurance is based, but 
it is nevertheless vers clear thit after the war “ X ” and “ Y ” will he seriously 
prejudiced compared wilh other towns that have suffered no damage , cither they 
will have to accept inadeqiiite new premises or incur heav> loan ch-rges which 
may handicap general development It is perhips too early, until we know the 
final story, to consider the best means of overcoming this difficulty , it is one we 
cannot in justice ignore Sunil irly, it is probable that the replacement of stock 
will cost far more til in the amount recciv lisle Costs will be higher and, moreover, 
nothing has been allowed for the personnel costs of acquiring and accessioning 
new stock and th~ amount will he very considerable Reorganization of stocks 
and gifts from other libraries and private sources may case the situation somewhat. 
It will rcmim one callin / for special trcitment and prohihly additional grants 

One hhrarv authorita, that lias lost consider dale and important stocks, has 
very wisch ojaened a sjncial account from which urgenllv required and especially 
important books can he bought as and when they can he obtained— for much of 
the material concerned is out of print and difficult to procure The sum is 
additional to the norma! hook vote and is, as it were, a loan to the library com- 
mittee for which the council will recoup itself when thr insurance claims are 
settled This sound scheme enables the library better to meet current demands, 
to buy essential things while they art still on the m rket and to get them at current 
prices which will surely increase later The objection may be raised that it is 
courting a second disaster to build up large collections in vulnerable places, but 
this has not much validity , on the one hold there is nothing to prevent consider- 
able dispersal, 1 a the other the irreplaceable items mav be cqudlv liable to the 
hazards of vv ir if they arc not acquired, in w Inch case thev are also liable to the 
depredations of those who heed the call for sals ige not wisely but too well In 
one respect, however, we do urge discretion Rcorgam/ ition of stocks will 
disclose the presence of much older stand ird and special material at places where 
it cannot properly be used (c g sets of State Papers, 1 lansard, etc ) and the large 
libraries should avoid buying now material which they may later obtain by other 
means 

How tin uar bat retarded development The general conclusion to which one 
Arrives after a survey of libraries in wartime is that there is little we can do now 
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except to continue our efforts to maintain the best possible services. There are 
neither the stocks nor the personnel for any considerable developments or 
reorganization We must now endeavour to safeguard our immediate future — 
by trying to retain adequate women staffs, to maintain the production of necessary 
books, etc We must also plan and prepare for the post-war future. The general 
aspects of development form the subject matter of the mam report, but there are 
certain aspects specifically arising from the war 

Ruildinip. (i) Arrangements must be made for the immediate restotation 
of full services in places where buildings have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged This is a matter preceding any question of rebuilding , indeed if 
adequate temporary arrangements can be made, rebuilding might well be delayed 
a little until it can be carefully related to co-ordination (unit) schemes — and m 
any case it takes time 

To illustrate the point — Metropolitan borough “ H ” has lost its central 
reference library and book store as well as a branch A small substitute branch 
was quickly provided but an adequate reference library cannot possibly be housed 
in any pt cntiscs n\ aihble now, neither is sufficient labour available — white It will 
take tirrc for the books to be got together So it does what it can by improviza- 
tion and rite loss is not so serious as it might be, as the population is much less 
than normal (though even so it u a serious loss) But as soon as the war is over 
the full post-wai demand will return, suddenly and urgently They cannot watt 
three j ears (or whates cr it takes to erect a new building) They must be ready to 
initiate an immediate transition scivicc Tins situation will arise in several places 
The .csponsibillts for planning rc.ts primarily with the local authority and librarian, 
hut the L A can do much to help by negotiation with the appropriate government 
departments fot priorities, the release of labour and materials and financial assis- 
tance In such eases, too, th ire might well lie priority of demobilization for serving 
assistants to cops u nil the v ork of rc-stocklng and reorganization 

(z' There w ill lie an cn irmous strain upon the budding capacity of the nation 
after the war, both to make good war d image and to provide those buildings of 
all kinds that would normally have been built but for the war If the needs of 
libraries are not to be overlooked, and if lust tilings are to be done first, we must 
again pi in now On the one hand we must prest nt our case for priorities , on 
the othi i we mu* I arrange among ourselscs a proper co-ordinated programme so 
that thos places which need new buildings first git them first — and these may not 
all be cases of war damage repl iccment 

It is unfortunate that the war came at a time when considerable building was 
cither in hand or projected \\ t have at the L A long lists of (a) building schemes 
(for new buildings and cxtmsions) held up by the war, ic scheme- that were 
cither started or for which sanction had been given, and {/') inadequate premises — 
based upon actud statements by the librarians concerned This list is very far 
from complete — I could add to it from my own experiences It can be taken as 
including only some of the worst anil most urgent cases List (a) includes > , 
urban central hhtaries, tz urban branches, 4 county headquarters and about yo 
county branches List ( b ) includes 24 county headquarters and 44 urban 
central libraries — it is impossible to compute the number of utban and county 
branches 

Mujf We have discussed elsewhere the great need to be ready with a 
full and thorough scheme for the professional training of cx-service men and 
othets 

Books (1) The problem of making good the losses in book production has 
also been examined Here again then is every reason why we should not watt 
until after the w ar before conducting preliminary discussions and devising effective 
macluneri co-ordinatmg libraries, publishers and others concerned 

(2) Shortage of books in wartime and difficulties in rebinding will inevitably 
cause a reduction in good standards of physical condition We must be alive to 



lit 

this, recognizing that for some years after the war book expenditure must b 
increased for this reason as well as for any other. 

There still be so much to be done regarding the reorganization of staff ant 
the rehabilitation of the service that it behoves us, if we arc ever to seek a i.itionalb 
co-ordinated system, to be ready to bring this into being at once so that all pa 
immediate post-war efforts may be directed to this end and nothing done that wil 
need to be undone. 



